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Church  Directory. 


••  The  Old  First”  Church. 

Rer.  Howard  Dutfield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 

The  New  York  Church. 

Rev.  D.  J.  McMiLiLiAir,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  188th  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  Morning,  11  o’clock. 

Sunday  School,  3  P.M. 

Young  People's  Meeting.  7  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  7.45  P.M. 

Wednesday  Evening  Prayer  Meeting,  8  o'clock. 

Alexander  Chapel  »f  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hooh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M.;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Krancbport,  N.  J. 

Central  Church. 

Rev.  Wiivroif  Mkrl.b  Smith,  D.D.  Pastor. 

210  West  57tb  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sustains  Mizjxih  Chai)el,  430  West  57th  Street. 

Sunday  and  weekday  services. 

Sustains  IFflsrm  MenutritU  Afiswfon,  4.54  West  43d  Street. 

Meetings  every  night  at  8  P.M. 

Woman’s  Bible  Glass,  Children’s  Meeting,  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  Qborok  S.  Wkbstbk,  Pastor. 

:)06  310  East  43d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Faith  Church. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoaddey,  D.D.  Pastor. 

347  \Yest  58th  Street. 

Serx'ices  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  4’hurch. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association.  Young  Men's  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 

Mailison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  34tb  Street. 

Maintains  Si/tuirr  Church  I-fmuo-  ami  Mixsiim,  384 

Third  Avenue. 

Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  Juiin  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
neixls  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  3l8t  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work. 

I’ark  Chnn-h. 

Rev.  .Anson  P.  .Atterbi'rv,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  tlie  I’hclim  Settlement,  314  East  35th  Street. 

Fhilllps  Memorial  fjinrch. 

Rev.  John  K.  Bushnell,  Pastor. 

Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 

A’oung  Men’s  League. 

Itiilgcrs  Riverside  Church. 

Rev.  Sami'IO.  McComb,  D.l).  Pastor. 

73d  Street  and  Boulevaril. 

IanMaixarbn  (Dr.  John  Watson)  will  preach  Sun¬ 
day,  March  12  at  8  P.M. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.l).  Pastor. 

145  West  13th  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

I'nlverslty  Place  Church. 

Rev.  Gboroe  Aijixandek,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Maintains  Hethlrltem  Chattel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Kmannel  Cltattel,  735  Sixth  Street. 

Spring  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Haijiey,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Spring,  near  Varick  Street. 

Illustrated  lecture  Friday  evening,  March  10,  by  Rev- 
Alfred  H.  Moment,  D.D.  Christ  and  His  Native  laind. 
.Admission  free. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  43d  Street.  ' 

Maintains  Churth  ef  the  Gttnd  ShephertI,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 


The  Free 

Educational  Opportunities 
of  New  York. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  .ADV.VNCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


LECTURES. 

Social.  Ethics. 

The  People’s  Institute,  Cooper  Union, 
Eighth  Street,  Fourth  and  Third  Avenues. 
Sunday  Evenings  at  8. 

Modern  Pnrfdc/na  Kthieetilu  CoiiMidered. 
March  12.— Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 

“  19.— Dr.  Felix  Adler. 


Scientific:  Econo.mic  Geology. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-Seventh  Street. 
Saturday  Evenings  at  8. 

March  11.— frold  and  Silrer  Minee  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Weed. 

“  18. — Clay  and  It*  U*e*. 

Dr,  Heinrich  Rfes  of  the  Geological  Department,  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

Illustrated.  Tickets  required  ;  can  be  procured  with¬ 
out  charge  from  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University. 


Scientific:  Natural  History. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-Seventh  Street. 
Saturday  Afternoons  at  3. 

March  Il.—Jintterilie*  and  Moth*  in  the  Viciititu  of  Mew 
I'orfr. 

Mr.  W.  Beutenmttller. 

“  \%.— The  Hyde  Ejrpedilxon.  Exfdarationeof  the  Cutblo 

of  JUmito,  yew  Mexico. 

No  tickets  required. 

Social  Science:  Principles  of  Life  Insurance  and 
their  Relations  to  Society  and  the  State. 
Room  305  Schermerliorn  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
West  116th  Street. 

HytU'  Leeture*:  by  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  at  4.30  P.M. 

March  VS.—Intereet  on  Capital. 

“  U.—The  Valuation  of  Life  Continticnck*. 

“  fS!.— Annual  Premium*.  Term  Ineurance.  Endow¬ 

ment*. 

“  3\.—  The  nuture  of  reeerre*  in  Life  Ineurance. 

No  ticket  requireil. 

CHEMIC.\L  LECTURES. 

Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
Havermeyer  Hall,  3.30  P.M. 

March  Vi.—Elechic  Furttace*. 

S.  A.  Tucker. 

“  2). — Arraying  of  Ooltl  amt  .Silrer. 

Peter  deP.  Ricketts. 

No  tickets  required. 


THE  STUDY  OF  GERM.VN. 

The  German  Language  and  Literature. 
Room  309  Havermeyer  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
West  116th  Street,  Boulevard  and  Amsterdam  .-V venue. 
Tuesdays  at  4.30  P.M. 

March  14.— Ei»«  Iteire  nach  Alarka. 

Mr.  LouisViereck,  late  memberof  the  German  Reichstag. 
M  arch  3l.—lAe  h'unrt  der  S/trechen*. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Conried. 

No  ticket  required. 


FRENCH. 

Stern's  School  of  Languages, 

37  East  44th  Street  between  Madison  and  Fifth  .\ venues. 
Saturday  at  four  o’clock. 

NuiuIht  of  tickets  free  on  application. 


LITERATURE. 

The  Great  Hall.  Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street,  Third  and 
Fourtli  Avenues. 

Tuesdays  at  8  P.M. 

litFE  AS  Interpreted  by  the  Poets. 

Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith. 

Mari'H  \h.~IIatnltt.  Shakespeare. 

“  21.— /.lY#  i*  a  Dream,  (jalderon. 

No  tickets  required. 


LIBR.4RIES  .VN'D  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  .\stor  Place,  opin  daily,  except  Sundays 
from  9  .\.M.  to  5  P.M.-  l^enox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


I  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Reading  Rooms 
I  at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  1.55  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  336  West  43d  Street;  331  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  13.5th  Street:  361  West  e9th  Street;  from  9  A.M.  to 
.  9  P.M.  week  days  Sunday  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


I  MISIC. 

I  .411  Soul’s  Church  (P.  E.),  between  66th  and  67th  Streets. 
Thursday  Evening  at  8. 

Organ  Recital  by  AVm.  C.  McFarlane.  assisted  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists. 


St.  George’s  Church,  East  16th  Street  and  Stayvesant 
Square. 

Wednesday  Afternoons  at  half-past  3. 

Organ  Recital  by  Mr.  Chester. 

No  tickets  required. 

The  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity, 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-Sixth  Street. 
Wednesday  Afternoons  at  4.30. 

Organ  Recitals  by  Mr.  J.  Warner  Andrews,  assisted  by 
five  others. 

No  tickets  required. 

St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Church,  West  End  Avenue  and 
86th  Street. 

lA:nten  Service  every  evening  except  Saturday. 
Special  Music.  Chorus.  Male  Quartet.  Solos. 

ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Blast  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  and 
Monday  and  Tuesday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 
Lectures  on  Art  SuBJEtrrs,  by 
March  11.— Mr.  EMwin  H.  Blashfleld  st  11  A.M. 

“  18.-Mr.  Wm.  A.  Coffin. 

No  tickets  required. 

Every  Day. 

Schaus’s  B'ree  Art  Gallery, 

304  Fifth  Avenue. 

Avery’s  B'ifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries. 

368  B'ifth  Avenue,  between  West  34th  and  ilatli  Streets. 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons, 

399  Fifth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

Boussod,  Valadon  &  Company, 

303  Fifth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

McAuley  Water  Street  Mission, 

316  Water  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 

311  East  43d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

36  Delancey  Street. 

St.  Barnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  .Alliance. 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  .AssiH'iatioii. 

237  Blast  104th  Street. 

Rixerside  .Association, 

359  West  69th  Street. 

Siinnyside  Day  Nursery, 

.51  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Streets, 

Wilson  Industrial  ScIumiI  for  Girls  and  Mission, 
135  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  .4. 

Nurses'  Settlement, 

359  Henry  Street. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry. 

1.55  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guardian  .Society  ami  Home  for 
t  he  Friendless, 

39  Blast  39th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children. 

145  Blast  1.5th  Street. 

Mailison  Square  fJiiirch  House  ami  Mission, 

384  Third  Avenue. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 

Foot  of  East  76th  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

West  46th  Street. 

Five  Points  Mission, 

63  Park  Street, 

Wayside  Day  Nursery, 

214  216  East  30th  Street. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  Fifty-fifth  Congress  adjourned  on  Satur¬ 
day  after  a  stormy  session  in  the  Senate,  in 
which  a  strong  filibustering  attempt  was  made 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
bill  unless  a  measure  for  establishing  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system  in  the  arid  districts  of  the  West 
should  be  added  to  it.  In  the  end,  a  slight 
concession  was  made  and  the  bill  was  passed. 
In  the  House  all  was  quiet,  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  bill  passed  with  mutual  conces¬ 
sions  between  the  Houses,  the  Senate  yielding 
its  desire  for  government  control  of  the  Pacific 
cable,  and  the  House  consenting  to  the  ill-ad¬ 
vised  rule  fixing  at  not  more  than  1300  a  ton  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  armor  for  battle  ships 
other  than  those  already  in  hand.  A  very  un¬ 
usual  demonstration  in  honor  of  Speaker  Reed 
closed  the  proceedings. 

Governor  Roosevelt  is  probably  not  surprised 
to  discover  that  he  is  likely  to  be  w’ounded  in 
the  house  of  his  friends.  He  knows  too  well 
the  stuff  of  which  machine  politicians  are  made 
to  expect  that  the  entire  body  of  Republican 
legislators  will  fall  in  with  a  policy  of  unselfish 
effort  to  promote  the  public  good.  Apparently 
a  sufficient  number  will  go  over  to  the  enemy 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  four  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  measures  of  the  season,  namely,  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  bill,  the  Primary  Reform 
amendments,  the  New  York  Police  and  Rapid 
Transit  bills.  As  to  the  Police  bill.  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  sign 
none  which  contemplates  more  than  one  Police 
Commissioner  and  which  does  not  put  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  that  one  in  the  hands,  not  of  the 
Governor,  but  of  the  Mayor.  In  consequence 
of  which  all  enthusiasm  for  this  bill  appears  to 
have  died  out. 

It  is,  however,  cheeringly  manifest  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  is  not  the  only  State  official 
who  proposes  to  go  right  onward  in  the  path  of 
duty;  notably  is  this  true  of  the  State  Engi¬ 
neer,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  the 
State  Architect  and  the  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Buildings.  Thorough  investigation  having 
been  made,  a  complete  system  of  economic  re¬ 
form  has  been  established  with  regard  to  the 
canals  and  the  Capitol  building.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  have  been  discharged,  to  the 
saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Canal 
contracts  are  being  revised  and  many  claims  for 
damages  reduced  by  nearly  two- thirds.  Great 
care  is  being  exercised  in  the  matter  of  new’ 
State  buildings  and  the  improvement  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  old  ones.  All  of  w’hich  promises  an 
important  effect  upon  the  State  tax  rate. 

Most  important  as  a  measure  of  true  economy 
is  the  notification  which  Governor  Roosevelt 
lately  gave  that  it  will  henceforth  be  useless  to 
pass  useless  laws ;  he  will  veto  them  every  one. 
Few  tax  payers  realize  how  much  special  legis¬ 
lation  goes  on  every  year  in  matters  for  w’hich 
existing  laws  make  ample  provision.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Governor’s  announcement  was  made 


in  connection  with  his  veto  of  a  bill  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  a  certain  individual  whose  case  properly 
comes  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 
Office.  In  many  cases  legislation  is  sought 
simply  because  it  is  cheaper  to  the  person 
interested  to  secure  a  legislative  act  than  to 
institute  proceedings  under  the  general  law. 
But  the  expense  to  the  community  is  evidently 
much  greater. 

The  movement  to  prevent  an  important  thor¬ 
oughfare  of  this  city  from  becoming  a  death 
trap  to  little  children,  the  aged,  the  infirm 
and  the  preoccupied  is  making  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  public  spirit  of  the  community.  Some 
months  ago  Dr.  Peters  of  St.  Michael’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  and  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw’  of  the 
West  End  Presbyterian  Church,  both  situated 
on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  a  second  trolley 
line  was  being  laid  on  that  avenue,  on  which 
are  many  churches  and  schools,  which  runs 
through  an  important  residence  district,  and 
which  is  not  exceptionally  wide.  Thousands 
of  children  cross  the  avenue  every  week  going 
to  school  and  church,  and  the  danger  from  the 
rapid  running  trolley  cars  must  be  very  great. 
The  company  in  question  having  paid  no  heed 
to  the  remonstrances  of  property  holders,  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  attempt  was  made  to  arouse  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  The  pastor  of  every  church  not 
only  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  but  in  adjacent 
streets  and  avenues  was  invited  to  use  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  in  consequence  nearly  all  of  them 
made  mention  of  the  matter  at  last  Sunday’s 
service,  some  of  them  w'ith  much  earnestness, 
calling  attention  to  the  ptablic  danger  and  in¬ 
viting  their  congregations  to  a  mass  meeting  to 
be  held  this  week,  and  asking  persons  of  influ¬ 
ence  to  go  to  Albany  to-day  for  a  hearing  on 
the  subject.  Whether  or  not  the  result  is  favor¬ 
able,  the  public  spirit  of  these  ministers  is  an 
admirable  example  to  all  citizens. 

There  has  b<ien  no  one  to  find  fault  with  the 
promotion  of  George  Dewey  to  the  full  rank  of 
Admiral  and  Briga^lier- General  Otis  to  the 
brevet  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  Regular 
Army.  The  nominations  were  made  by  the 
President  on  Friday  and  immediately  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  The  service  which  these 
two  officers  have  rendered  in  the  Philippines  is 
beyond  praise.  True,  the  islands  are  not  yet  at 
peace;  the  insurgents  are  still  resisting  our 
forces  in  Luzon ;  but  conditions  in  other  parts 
of  the  arcliipelago  are  improving.  Though 
Aguinaldo  keeps  up  a  stubborn  resistance  he 
has  in  reality  gained  nothing.  A  special 
despatch  from  General  Otis  on  Friday  declares 
that  the  insurgents  do  not  hold  nor  have  they 
taken  a  prisoner  of  war.  Unfortunately  they 
do  kill  and  wound  our  soldiers;  eight  were 
wounded  on  Monday  last  when  our  troops 
made  an  advance  upon  San  Tola  and  Mari- 
quina,  and  were  resisted  by  the  largest  body  of 
natives  they  have  yet  encountered.  The  natives 
were,  however,  dislorlged  from  their  position 
and  comi)elled  to  retreat. 


Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  at 
Washington  for  the  permanent  garrison  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaii  by  regular 
troops.  The  major  part  of  the  force  is  to  !>*■ 
.sent  by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific. 
This  will  effect  a  very  large  saving  of  time. 
The  journey  to  Manila  by  way  of  Suez  con¬ 
sumes  sixty  days;  by  the  Pacific  not  more 
than  forty.  The  saving  of  expense  is  not  so 
considerable,  though  from  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  it  is  something  important. 

The  Cuban  Assembly  is  in  difficulties  in  the 
matter  of  paying  its  soldiers.  So  far  as  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  secret  sessions  can  be 
depended  upon,  the  decision  has  been  reached 
to  accept  the  13,000,000  proffered  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  endeavor  to  borrow  |12,000,000 
more.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  any  one  to  lend. 
No  bankers  can  be  found  who  will  make  a  loan 
unless  it  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  money  proffered  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  General  Brooke  is  seeing  to  it  that  it 
shall  be  properly  expended.  He  requires  a 
correct  list  of  the  men  who  claim  payment ; 
he  stipulates  that  they  shall  have  been  real  sol¬ 
diers,  and  he  insists  that  the  form  of  payment 
shall  be  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  General 
Gomez,  who  on  Monday  was  appointed  Civil 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  appears 
to  have  some  difficulty  in  meeting  these  require¬ 
ments. 

The  expected  downfall  of  the  Sagasta  minis¬ 
try  occurred  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  For  a 
time  it  was  hoped  that  the  Queen  Regent  could 
prevail  on  the  Liberal  leader  to  form  a  new 
cabinet,  but  this  having  proved  impossible,  and 
Senor  Rios,  President  of  the  Senate,  having  also 
declined,  the  CoiLserv’ative  leader,  Senor  Sil- 
vela,  accepted  the  task  and  on  Saturday  the 
new  ministry  was  sworn  in,  without  any  of 
that  popular  excitement  which  was  anticiimted 
with  dread.  The  Cortes  is  to  be  dissolved  and 
a  new  election  will  take  place  in  April. 

Don  Francesco  Silvela,  though  a  Conserv’ative, 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  late  Canovas 
government,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  Cuban  affairs.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a  small  but  strong  group  called  the 
Dissident  Conservatives,  but  on  the  death  of 
Canovas  he  became  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party.  Senor  Silvela  proposes  to  address  him¬ 
self  particularly  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
financial  situation,  to  developing  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  electoral  re¬ 
form.  The  reorganization  of  the  army  and 
navy  will  also  claim  attention,  although  there 
is  no  purpose  of  taking  part  in  foreign  politics. 

The  hearing  of  the  Dreyfus  case  before  the 
entire  Court  of  Cas.sation  began  on  Friday  last, 
in  conformity  with  the  new  Trial  Revision  law 
which  removes  it  from  the  criminal  section 
of  the  Court.  M.  Beaureimire  has  resigned  his 
seat  on  the  bench  because  of  his  opiKJsition  to 
revision,  and  has  Ijeen  succeeded  by  M.  Beanpre. 
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The  ease  of  Colouel  Piquart  ha.s  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  consists  of  forty-nine  judges,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Presidents  of  its  three  sections  and  the 
President  of  the  entire  tribunal.  These  men  are, 
in  the  main,  jurists  of  the  highest  reputation, 
and  however  different  French  jurisprudence 
may  be  from  that  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  it  is 
not  to  be  for  a  moment  believed  that,  now  that 
they  are  free  to  judge  in  accordanc'e  with  the 
evidence,  their  judgment  will  be  anything  but 
righteous. 

It  is  cheering  to  hear  on  all  sides  rejairts  of 
the  raising  of  wages  in  the  great  manufactories, 
and  particularly  so  becau.se  in  nearly  if  not 
quite  every  instance  the  increased  wage  wa.s 
proffered  by  the  employers,  with  no  pressure 
from  the  employed.  In  cotton  mills  at  Lowell 
and  Fall  River  and  Providence,  in  woolen  mills 
at  various  points,  in  the  iron  mills  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  coal  mines  of  the  South,  a 
new  prosperity  lias  begun.  The  lot  of  miners 
is  so  particularly  hard,  and  their  wages  have 
1>eeu  so  pitifully,  even  dangerously  low,  that  it 
is  particularly  cheering  to  hear  that  a  brighter 
day  is  dawning  for  this  class.  It  is  said  that  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  hands  were  affected 
by  the  advance  made  in  a  single  day  of  last 
week.  For  years  jiast  churches  and  benevolent 
in.stitntions  have  been  struggling  against  hard 
times  and  abnormal  poverty.  Now  let  all  the 
tithes  be  brought  in,  tliat  Go«i’s  granaries  may 
la'full!  _ 

After  the  heavy  snow  storms  of  February  the 
bright  suns  alternated  with  brisk  raiiLs  have 
priKluced  freshets  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  The  danger  point,  however,  has  not 
been  reached  at  this  writing. 

A  KOMANCK  OK  THK  SEA  EN1>EI>. 

The  Pitcairn  Island  romance  is  ended.  It  be¬ 
gan  in  1790 — one  hundred  and  nine  years  ago, 
when  nine  British  sailors,  mutineers  of  the 
ship  Bounty,  landed  on  that  dot  of  rock  in  the 
wide  ocean,  together  with  six  men  and  twelve 
women,  native  Taliitians.  Thesi'  twenty-seven 
souls  began  well,  considering  their  antecedents. 
Their  leader,  Captain  Adams,  liad  saved  a 
Bible  from  the  ship  they  destroyed,  and  in  the 
great  leisure  and  silence  of  that  solitary  island, 
he  began  to  read  it,  and  later  to  order  his  life 
after  its  precepts.  And  he  so  influenced  the 
lives  of  his  companions  in  crime  that  when 
after  many  years  a  .ship  happened  niK)n  this 
island  they  were  found  to  be,  not  a  band  of 
criminals  waxing  from  bad  to  worse,  but  a  little 
company  of  Christians,  after  the  patriarchal 
pattern,  and  desiring  to  be  reckoned  as  British 
subjects.  ^  And  this  has  been  the  general  tenor 
of  all  that  has  been  learned  of  them  from  time 
to  time,  as  ships  passed  that  way  or  specially 
visited  them — as  on  one  occasion  when  the 
Queen  sent  an  organ  and  prayer-books  for  their 
church.  They  started  out  well  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  for  full  fifty  years  or  more.  But  now 
the  word  comes  that  little  by  little  they  have 
been  overcome  by  the  degenerating  influence  of 
a  too  easy  life  and  the  close  intermarriages  in. 
cident  to  their  small  number  and  confined  ter¬ 
ritory. 

We  recall  that  it  is  but  two  or  three  years 
since  the  first  murder  was  committed  there  in 
all  their  history.  The  young  man  who  killed 
-his  intended  bride  was  in  due  time  tried  on 
board  a  British  war  vessel  which  had  come  for 
that  purpose,  and  being  found  guilty  was  hung 
at  its  yardarm.  This  incident,  so  in  contrast 
with  all  that  had  ever  been  written  of  Pitcairn, 
led,  it  would  seem,  to  further  investigations,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  Hunter,  a  special  Commissioner 
sent  from  Australia,  reports  that  the  present 
generation  of  Pitcairners  are  “lax  in  morals, 
weak  in  intellect,  lazy  and  rapidly  degenerat¬ 
ing.  ’  ’  In  other  words — the  romance  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  passed. 


IS  IT  DARK  : 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Some  very  good  people  may  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  saying — Yes,  it  is  a  dark  hour  with  me, 
and  I  would  be  thankful  to  get  some  light. 
This  is  not  strange ;  those  who  love  God  and 
whom  God  loves  are  not  always  prosperous ;  he 
never  promises  constant  sunshine  to  any  of  his 
children.  A  very  righteous  man  in  olden  times 
said,  “  He  hath  set  me  in  dark  places.  ’  ’  Haa:d  as 
it  is  to  believe,  yet  it  is  a  revealed  truth,  that 
whom  God  loves  he  chastens,  and  ofttimes  it 
is  probable  that  he  does  it  because  he  loves 
them.  Chemists  do  not  throw  sand  or  gravel 
into  their  crucibles;  it  is  only  the  ores  which 
contain  gold  or  silver  which  are  subjected  to 
the  heated  furnace.  Hot  fires  often  make  very 
bright  Christians. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  be  passing  through 
very  dark  hours  of  pecuniary  adversity.  Their 
business  has  suffered  badly,  or  their  incomes 
have  dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Gloomy  times  these  may  be  to  yon,  but  I  hope 
that  they  are  not  too  dark  for  you  to  keep  the 
straight  road  of  integrity,  or  for  you  to  read 
your  Heavenly  Father’s  precious  promises.  For 
your  comfort,  let  me  assure  yon  that  while  I 
have  known  hundreds  of  Christians  to  be  badly 
demoralized  by  prosperity,  I  have  rarely  known 
one  to  be  spiritually  damaged  by  adversity. 
Sharp  blizzards  are  very  apt  to  drive  a  true 
Christian  under  the  safe  covert  of  Christ  Jesus. 
When  his  worldly  assets  run  low,  his  heavenly 
assets  appreciate.  Christian  courage  shines 
splendidly  in  the  dark ;  and  a  stout  heart  chants 
the  brave  old  song,  ‘  althougli  the  fig-tree  shall 
not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines, 
yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation.’’  It  is  very  uncomforta¬ 
ble  to  be  poor;  but  grace  is  not  graduated  by 
income,  and  the  man  who  has  a  clear  con¬ 
science,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  within  him  and 
the  atmosphere  of  love  all  around  him,  and 
the  glories  of  heaven  before  him,  is  one  of  the 
Lord’s  millionaires. 

To  those  who  are  suffering  sore  bereavements 
it  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  the  darkness 
and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  In  that  piquant  and  powerful  story 
called  “A  Window  in  Thrums,’’  the  good 
Scotch  mother,  after  her  boy  had  been  taken 
away,  said,  “Aye,  but  that  day  he  was  coffined, 
I  found  it  hard  to  say  ‘  Thou,  God,  seest  me.  ’ 
It’s  the  text  I  like  best  noo  though,  and  when 
Hendry  and  Leeby  is  at  the  kirk  I  turn  it  up 
often,  often  in  the  Bible.  I  read  frae  the 
beginnin’  o’  the  chapter,  but  when  I  come  to 
‘thou,  God,  seest  me’  I  stop.  It’s  no’at  there’s 
ony  rebellion  to  the  Lord  in  my  heart  noo, 
for  I  ken  he  was  lookin’  down  when  the  cart 
ran  ower  Joey,  and  he  wanted  to  take  my 
laddie  to  himsel’.  But  just  when  I  come  to 
‘thou,  God,  seest  me’  I  let  the  Book  lie  in  my 
lap;  for  ninre  a  body’g  sure  o’  that  they're  xure 
o’  all."  And  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  the 
all-seeing  God  makes  no  mistakes.  He  sees 
just  where  to  give  and  where  to  take  away. 

Not  only  sore  losses  and  bereavements  bring 
the  Lord’s  people  into  dark  places ;  they  are 
often  involved  in  deep  perplexities  as  to  the 
course  they  ought  to  pursue.  When  we  have 
light  it  is  easy  enough  to  walk  in  the  light ; 
no  one  need  go  astray  at  high  noon.  Then  we 
can  walk  by  sight.  Faith  is  trusting  God  to 
lead  us  in  the  dark.  Prayer  is  often  the  cry 
of  the  soul  in  the  darkness  to  an  unseen  Saviour ; 
and  lo !  he  appears  to  us  in  the  fourth  watch  of 
the  night,  walking  as  over  the  billows,  and 
speaking  to  ns  the  assuring  words,  “It  is  I; 
be  of  good  cheer;  be  not  afraid.’’  Wonderful 
guidances  and  providential  openings  often  come 
to  us  in  these  seasons  of  perplexity.  ‘  ‘  He  that 
walketh  in  darkness  and  can  see  no  light,  let 
him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  stay  upon 
his  God.’’  This  is  .something  very  different 


from  an  occasional  touch  of  the  Almighty  hand. 
It  means  to  lean  on  the  everlasting  arm  with 
the  perfect  assurance  that  the  arm  will  never 
fail  ns,  or  ever  mislead  us. 

To  all  my  readers  who  are  learning  hard 
lessons,  or  enduring  severe  chastenings  or  work¬ 
ing  out  difficult  problems  in  God’s  school,  I 
would  say,  gird  up  your  loins,  and  keep  the 
strong  staff  of  faith  well  in  hand.  Trust  your 
Guide  in  the  dark.  You  are  safer  with  him 
in  the  midnight  than  without  him  in  the 
noonday.  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to 
stumble.  Why  you  have  been  brought  into 
such  dark  hours,  you  know  not  now ;  but  you 
will  know  hereafter.  Part  of  the  delightful 
discoveries  in  heaven  will  be  to  find  out  what 
was  strangely  mysterious  to  us  on  earth.  Push 
on  cheerfully,  and  imitate  that  pilgrim  in 
Banyan’s  allegory  whose  song  in  the  darkness 
revealed  him  to  the  other  pilgrim  who  was 
journeying  near  him.  If  sorrow  camp  with  us 
over  night,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.  It  is 
not  a  very  long  way  to  heaven  after  all,  and 
the  hard  pulls,  sharp  conflicts  and  dark  hours 
on  the  road  will  make  heaven  all  the  brighter. 

“  Meek  souls  there  are  who  little  dream 
Their  daily  strife  an  angel's  theme. 

Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm 
Shall  prove  in  heaven  a  martyr’s  palm.” 

UMOA  AXD  BROTHERHOOD  AT  LAST. 

For  years  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  has 
been  rent  by  strife  and  turmoil.  The  trouble 
began  with  the  Revision  Movement.  Before 
that  bati  been  settled  the  heresy  trial  began, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  Presbytery  were  in. 
tensified.  A  bitter  and  unchristian  feeling  ex¬ 
isted  and  constantly  manifested  itself  between 
the  two  factions.  The  meetings  of  Presbyterj-, 
instead  of  being  helpful  and  uplifting  spiritu¬ 
ally,  were  times  of  bitterness  and  anger.  Scenes 
sometimes  took  place  upon  the  floor  which 
were  not  only  unchristian  but  disgraceful. 

Many  of  the  best  and  most  spiritually  minded 
men,  both  among  tlje  ministers  and  elders,  were 
strongly  tempted  to  stay  away  from  the  meet¬ 
ings  entirely.  Many  did  often  absent  them¬ 
selves. 

But  happily  these  things  are  now  of  the  past. 
Beginning  with  the  conference  at  Riverdale 
last  fall  a  new  spirit  has  come  into  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  At  that  blessed  meeting  many  of  the 
ministers  received  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  came  down  from  that  mount  of 
blessing  with  shining  faces  and  hearts  which 
had  been  cleansed  and  warmed  by  the  indwell¬ 
ing  Spirit.  A  marked  change  at  once  took 
place  which  was  most  apparent  in  the  meetings 
of  Presbytery.  A  spirit  of  reverence  and  devo¬ 
tion  came  in  where  bitterness  and  strife  had 
been.  The  prayers  were  fervent.  A  kindly 
spirit  of  brotherhood  was  manifest.  The  spirit 
of  Christ  brought  together  in  a  bond  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love  those  who  had  long  been  separated. 

Conferences  were  held.  Confessions  were 
made.  Eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  so  deep 
was  the  feeling.  The  leading  men  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  Moderators  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  prominent  professors,  asked  each  other’s 
pardon;  and  the  hjmin  “Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds”  was  sung  with  a  fervor  and  heartiness 
not  heard  in  this  Presbytery  in  years. 

The  old  days  have  come  back  again — the  days 
when  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Church  in  the 
city  takes  the  first  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  ministers  and  elders. 

A  series  of  union  meetings,  referred  to  in  last 
week’s  Evangelist,  are  being  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  first  of  these  meetings 
was  held  on  Friday  night  of  last  week  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.  is  pastor.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended.  Thus  were  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  professors  from  Union  Seminary.  The 
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subject  which  occupied  all  thoughts  of  the 
meeting  was  prayer.  The  leader,  Dr.  Smith, 
made  a  most  fervent  and  earnest  mldress.  He 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Marling  and  Dr.  Johnston, 
the  new  pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Church. 
Prayers  were  offered  by  many  of  the  visiting 
ministers  and  by  the  professors  from  Union 
Thoological  Seminary.  Dr.  Birch,  Dr.  Young 
and  others  came  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  and  Dr.  Alexander  and  other  pastors  from 
below  Fourteenth  street.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  meetings  ever  held  in 
this  Presbytery.  The  elders  of  the  churches 
met  for  prayer  and  conference  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  First  Church  last  Monday  after¬ 
noon. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  has  been  a 
goo<l  degree  of  religious  interest  in  many  of 
the  churches.  This  interest  was  manifested  in 
tlie  large  attendance  upon  the  union  services 
held  in  the  West  Side  churches  during  the 
Week  of  Prayer  and  following.  There  is  a 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  things  of 
God  on  the  part  of  many  in  our  churches  such 
as  lias  not  been  know'n  for  years. 

All  this  is  manifestly  due  to  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  we  mistake  not  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  near  future  will  witness 
an  advance  in  the  churches  of  this  city  in  spir¬ 
itual  growth  such  as  has  not  been  known  for 
many  a  day. 

All  goo<l  men  throughout  the  church  will 
thank  God  for  what  has  taken  place  in  this 
city  during  the  past  winter.  Let  the  churches 
throughout  the  country  remember  this  Presby¬ 
tery  in  their  prayers,  and  with  us  let  them 
thank  God  for  the  brighter,  happier,  Christian 
spirit  that  has  at  last  come  to  bless  the 
churches  of  this  city.  H. 


WITH  THE  WELSH  IX  PEXXSYLVAXIA. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  iust.  ( St.  David’s 
Day)  the  Welsh  Society  of  Philadelphia  cele¬ 
brated  their  one  hundred  and  first  anniversary. 
The  company  was  a  distinguished  one,  and  the 
speeches  and  singing  full  of  hearty  Welsh  fel¬ 
lowship.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  Rev. 
B.  S.  Jones,  D.D.  pastor  of  the  Susquehannah 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church ;  Ellis  H.  Roberts, 
United  States  Treasurer;  Judge  Beeber  and 
Judge  Ashman.  Dr.  Jones,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  our  pastors  and  has  done  a 
great  work  in  his  church,  responding  to  the 
toast,  “The  President  of  the  United  States,’’ 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  McKinley.  He 
humorously  found  the  name  McKinley  in  the 
Welsh  town  Machynlleth  and  Dewey  in  the 
name  of  the  patron  saint  David,  that  is  Dewi ; 
and  so  made  the  President  and  the  Admiral 
of  Welsh  descent;  or  if  not,  good  enough  and 
great  enough  to  be  such. 

WKI.SII  PUKSBYTKHIANS. 

In  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  region 
the  Welsh  have  been  an  important  element 
since  the  days  of  Penn,  both  in  the  political 
and  social  and  in  the  Presbyterian  world.  In 
1684  Peim  granted  to  colonists  from  Wales  40,  - 
000  acres  of  land  in  what  are  now  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties  in  the 
State  of  Pemisylvania.  That  grant  was  called 
“The  Welsh  Tract.’’  In  1701  he  made  a  further 
grant  of  :10,000  acres  in  what  is  now  New  Castle 
County,  State  of  Delaware,  to  three  Welshmen, 
David  Evans,  William  Davis  and  William 
Willis,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  first 
tract.  The  new  grant  was  also  called  “The 
Welsh  Tract.  ’’  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the 
settlers  on  tlie  first  named  tract  were  induced 
to  seek  the  second  on  account  of  the  iron  ore 
which  they  had  discovered  in  Iron  Hill,  about 
two  miles  from  Pencader.  It  still  shows  traces 
of  the  old  mining  operations.  A  shovel  and  a 
pick  and  a  tallow  candle  were  found  ten  or 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface — the  caudle  in 


good  condition,  the  wick  being  made  of  flaxen 
yarn,  but  the  shovel  and  pick  crumbly. 

From  the  first,  Presbyterians  w’ere  prominent 
among  these  colonists.  David  Evans  was  an 
elder,  and  William  Davis  was  a  Presbyterian 
of  pronounced  type.  There  was  very  early  a 
church  of  the  Great  Valley,  (in  Chester 
County)  and  of  the  Welsh  Tract,  (Pencader, 
Glasgow)  Delaware.  The  first  public  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  church  in  our  ecclesiastical  records 
is  in  the  Minutes  of  the  original  Presbytery  in 
1710,  September  20th,  thus: 

“Upon  information  that  David  Evans,  a  lay 
person,  ha<l  taken  upon  him  publicly  to  teach 
or  preach  among  the  Welsh  in  the  Great  Valley, 
Chester  County,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  said  Evans  had  done  very  ill,  and  acted 
irregularly  in  thus  invading  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  was  thereupon  censured. 

“A(jire(l,  That  the  most  proper  method  for 
advancing  David  Evans  in  necessary  literature, 
to  prepare  him  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  is 
that  he  lay  aside  all  other  business  for  a  twelve- 
month,  and  apply  himself  to  learning  and  study 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Andrews,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Anderson; 
and  that  it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  said 
ministers  when  to  put  said  Evans  on  trial  and 
license  him  publicly  to  teach  or  preach. 

“OrdfrrtI,  That  Mr.  Wilson  write  to  the  Welsh 
in  the  Welsh  Tract,  and  Mr.  Andrews  to  those 
in  the  Great  Valley.’’ 

The  young  man  thus  dealt  with  was  the  son 
of  David  Evans,  Sr.  the  grantee  of  1701.  He 
became  a  very  prominent  minister.  There  was 
thus  in  1710  a  church  among  those  Welsh,  with 
its  two  congregations  and  places  of  worship. 
How  long  before  that  did  it  exist?  When  and 
where  was  it  organized?  In  response  to  these 
questions,  a  striking  supposition  is  advanced 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Skinner,  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Pencader  Church,  Glasgow,  Delaware,  who  is 
working  upon  a  history  and  is  bringing  to  light 
facts  which  will  form  an  interesting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  national  church  history.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  Welsh  Presbyterians  among  the 
colonists  of  1684  may  have  been  organized  into 
a  church  before  they  left  Wales.  A  colony  of 
Baptists,  w’ho  had  to  procure  land  from  the 
three  grantees  of  1701,  and  who  reached  Pen¬ 
cader  in  1703,  had  organized  into  a  church  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Wales.  They  set  sail  in  June, 
1701 ;  reached  Philadelphia  in  September  and 
went  to  Pennepeck,  which  they  left  in  1703  for 
Iron  Hill.  Might  not  the  earlier  Presbyterian 
colonists  have  also  been  organized  before  they 
sailed?  It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that 
David  Evans,  Sr.  wa.s  ordained  an  elder  in 
Wales,  and  quite  certain  that  a  congregation 
existed  in  the  settlement  here  before  1701. 
A  church  in  those  days  seemed  to  be  portable ; 
as  witness  that  Welsh  Tract  Baptist,  which 
existed  first  in  Wales,  then  on  the  ocean,  then 
at  Pennepeck,  and  finally  at  Iron  Hill. 

This  is  interesting  and  may  raise  some  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  seniority  among  our  very  old 
churches,  by  pushing  the  Great  Valley  and 
Welsh  Tract  (or  Pencader)  Churches  further 
back  than  1710,  and  into  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  R.  M.  P. 

,  HOW  NOT  TO  R.\1SK  MONEY. 

Though  the  “church  fair’’  is  losing  ground, 
and  Christian  people  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  doubtful  “entertainment’’  is  not 
transformed  into  a  religions  act  simply  by 
applying  the  profits  to  religious  purposes,  there 
is  still  some  need  of  enlightenment  on  this 
point.  A  contemporary  gives  a  long  and  lauda¬ 
tory  account  of  a  “Unique  and  Dainty  Enter¬ 
tainment’’  which  took  place  last  week  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  church  ‘  ‘  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  ’  ’ 
and  which  was  nothing  less  atrocious  than  a 
burlesque  marriage  ceremony  performed  “by 
small  children.  ’  ’  “  The  miniature  minister 

in  robe  and  surplice,  ’  ’  the  “  diminutive  groom,  ’  ’ 
the  ushers,  bridesmaids,  flower  girls  and  oth¬ 
ers,  “the  small  men  ranging  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  their  silk  hats. 


swallow  tail  coats’’  and  so  on,  are  described 
with  the  information  that  in  place  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  a  hiimorous  dialogue  was  car¬ 
ried  on  between  the  young  couple  and  the  act¬ 
ing  minister.’’  All  the  children’s  names  are 
given  in  full,  with  a  detailed  account  of  their 
clothes,  their  sayings,  their  marching  and 
countermarching,  and  finally  their  posing  for 
a  flash  light  picture.  By  which  and  other 
means,  it  appears  that  “the  treasury  of  the 
Missionary’  Society  was  increased  to  an  amount 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars!” 
What  words  can  be  strong  enough  to  deprecate 
such  an  offence  against  the  religions  conscious¬ 
ness  of  little  children  and  the  insult  to  a  sacred 
cause?  If  there  are  still,  in  this  age  of  good 
music  and  art  and  lectures  almost  as  free  as  are 
Christian  people  who  can  find  amusement  in 
exhibitions  of  this  sort,  in  the  name  of  honesty 
let  them  not  delude  themselves  with  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  they  have  any  other  motive  for  it 
than  mere  amusement.  Let  them  not  imagine 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  be  thus  promoted. 

But  there  is  something  deeper  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  honesty  here.  It  is  the  question  of 
social  morality.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  to  refinement.  What  then 
shall  be  thought  of  the  character  of  that  per¬ 
sonal  piety  which  permits  an  exhibition  of  this 
sort,  or,  as  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  ago  in  an 
up-town  church  of  this  city,  a  minstrel  show 
for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Sunday-school  in  which 
the  performers  were  the  young  women  teachers 
of  the  school,  dressed  in  men’s  clothes  and 
their  faces  blacked  with  burned  cork?  What 
must  have  been  the  influence  of  such  a  “show” 
upon  the  children  of  the  Sunday-school?  What 
upon  the  young  men  of  the  congregation? 
What  upon  the  young  women  teachers  who 
planned  and  carried  it  out?  What  is  the  moral 
standard  of  church  officers  who  can  persuade 
themselves  that  God  will  bless  money  brought 
into  the  treasury  by  such  means? 

No,  it  is  not  money  thus  raised  that  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  religion  and  gain  the  approval 
of  God.  If  the  widow’s  two  mites  were  more 
than  all  the  gifts  of  the  Pharisees  it  was  not 
simply  because  they  were  a  larger  proportion 
of  her  income,  but  because  they  represented  an 
entire  consecration  of  “all  that  she  had”  to  the 
service  of  God. 

So  the  good  wrought  by  their  means,  being 
enhanced  by  the  blessing  of  God,  became  actu¬ 
ally  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  gifts  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  not  the  number  of  dollars  given 
to  missions  which  makes  mission  work  effective 
but  the  spirit  which  the  dollarsjexpress.  This 
is  a  real  distniction  and  not  a  mere  bit  of  mys¬ 
ticism.  For  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom 
a  truly  consecrated  dollar,  the  fruit  of  self- 
denial  or  the  glad  offering  of  prosperous  love  is 
worth  more  than  “twenty-five  or  thirty” 
“raised”  by  an  evening’s  questionable  amuse¬ 
ment. 

The  life-saving  crews  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
are  said  to  have  saved  more  than  1,300  lives 
during  the  present  winter.  Very  many  of  the 
storm-tossed  have,  however,  perished.  The 
total  is  larger  than  u.sual.  Not  a  soul  survived 
of  those  who  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor  in 
the  fine  steamer  Portland  on  a  late  November 
evening.  She  is  supposed  to  have  foundert'd 
off  Cape  Cod.  The  sufferings  of  those  who 
have  barely  escaped  the  raging  of  the  sea  have 
often  been  extreme.  Surely  those  who  utter 
the  prayers  of  our  congregations  will  do  well 
to  remember  them  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  who  do  business  in  the  great  waters. 
Some  of  our  ministers  seem  either  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  or  have  grown  sceptical  of  the  teaching 
of  their  school  books  that  two-thirds  of  our 
globe’s  surface  is  covered  by  water.  They 
never  pray  for  the  sailor  and  the  thousands 
who  voyage  with  him. 
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IXCLUSIOS  VERSUSIEXCLISION. 

The  Church  i.s  made  up  of  those  who  have  a 
vital  coiiuectiou  with  Christ,  and  all  who  have 
a  vital  eonuectiou  with  Christ  belong  to  his 
Church.  This  is  avowed  even  by  some  who 
do  not  iierceive  all  that  it  involves.  We  are 
members  of  Christ’s  Church  not  because  we 
hold  certain  opinions  or  have  had  certain  ex¬ 
periences  or  adopt  or  reject  certain  forms  or 
IH'rfomi  or  abstain  from  certain  acts,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  living  relation  between  us  and 
Christ.  Christians  form  one  body  and  consti¬ 
tute  one  Church  because  they  belong,  vitally, 
t  o  Christ.  *  ‘  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,  ’  ’ 
was  what  he  said.  In  receiving  members  the 
only  function  of  the  visible  Church  is  to  deter¬ 
mine,  as  well  as  it  can.  who  really  belong  to 
Christ. 

It  follows  that  Church  officers  are  those 
whom  Christ  recognizes  ami  whose  service  he 
blesses.  The  function  of  the  visible  Church  in 
ordaining  its  ministers  is  to  seek  to  determine, 
as  well  as  it  can,  whom  Christ  has  summoned 
into  his  ministry,  and  whose  service  he  may 
Ih*  expected  to  bless,  and  to  set  these,  these 
only,  and  all  of  these,  apart  for  an  especial 
work.  It  is  a  weighty  and  solemn  matter,  to 
be  undertaken  with  seriousness  and  care,  but 
it  can  have  for  its  object  nothing  else  than  this 
— to  learn  in  regard  to  each  candidate  whether 
Christ  has  bidden  him  enter  the  ministry  and 
whether,  therefore,  Christ’s  sanction  and  bene¬ 
diction  may  be  counted  on  in  his  ministry. 

It  follows,  still  further,  that  since  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  one,  any  branch  of  it  which  recog¬ 
nizes  a  man  to  be  a  true  Christian  minister 
must,  logically,  recognize  him  as  such  in  w'hat- 
ever  branch  of  the  Church  he  works.  Once  an 
ecclesiastical  body  is  convinced  that  Christ  has 
a  work  in  the  ministry  of  his  Church  for  a 
particular  man  to  do,  it  is  a  logical  absurdity 
for  it  to  refuse  to  permit  that  minister  to  do 
his  work  under  its  jurisdiction,  while  it  bids 
him  (xod-speed  in  another  field.  Strictly 
si)eaking  there  is  no  other  field.  There  is  but 
one  Church.  There  can  be  no  other. 

Btit  we  do  not  yet,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  see  whither  the  logic  of 
our  position  ought  to  carry  us.  It  ought  to 
make  us  eager  to  include  within  our  ministry 
as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  those  who  are 
truly  qualified  to  be  ministers  in  Christ’s 
Church.  It  ought  to  give  us  gladness  in  rec¬ 
ognizing  among  our  brethren  a  Christly  ser¬ 
vice.  though  joined  with  opinions  from  which 
we  differ.  It  ought  to  convince  us  of  the 
right  of  a  man  holding  other  views  than  ours 
about  some  sacred  matters  to  exercise  his  min¬ 
istry  side  by  side  with  us,  provided  Christ  has 
<-alled  him  and  is  showing  his  pleasure  in  him 
by  the  fruits  of  his  ministry.  Any  minister 
of  Christ’s  Church  is  a  minister  of  ours.  If 
not,  so  much  the  worse  for  ours. 

Uiider  these  circumstances,  what  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  course  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
take  with  its  standards  and  its  traditions? 
First,  to  simplify,  and  simplify  greatly,  at  the 
earliest  possible  day,  its  doctrinal  requirements 
of  office-bearers,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
much  larger  number  of  Christ’s  ministers, 
possessed  of  the  needed  gifts  and  graces  in 


abundant  measure,  to  become  ours.  Secondly, 
until  this  can  be  done,  to  interpret  its  present 
doctrinal  requirements  with  great  generosity, 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  liberty,  that  their 
deterrent  force  may  operate  as  little  as  possible 
to  keep  out  those  who  have  a  right  to  be  in. 
Thirdly,  to  stamp  with  emphatic  disapproval 
every  attempt  to  repeat  the  blunder  of  driving 
out  men  of  learning,  piety  and  ministerial 
power,  because  of  disagreement  with  some  of 
their  opinions — to  recognize  the  right  of  diver¬ 
gent  opinions,  and,  as  the  least  thing  possible, 
to  accept  a  minister’s  avowal  of  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  to  our  branch  of  his  Church  as  his 
sufficient  protection  in  all  ministerial  rights. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  only  a  branch — 
it  is  not  the  whole  Church.  It  has  no  private 
revelation,  no  private  authority.  The  more 
Christians  and  Christian  ministers  it  has,  tlie 
stronger  branch  it  will  be.  If  it  persists  in 
excluding  and  expelling,  on  the  ground  of  differ¬ 
ing  opinion,  men  who  are  loyal  to  Christ  and 
efficient  in  his  Church,  it  pronounces  to  our 
doom.  It  will  dwindle  and  decay  and  the 
Master’s  work  of  reclaiming  the  world  will 
be  done  by  those  who  have  a  larger  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  of  the  Master. 

THE  DEBT  OF  THE  HO.’WE  BOARD. 

Of  all  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  meas¬ 
ures  that  is  the  worst  which  permits  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  a  great  institution  such  as  our  Home 
Board  to  be  crippled  by  debt.  To  set  up  an 
immense  and  complicated  machine  which  under 
highly  ciualified  expert  management  shall  be 
c-apable  of  doing  an  enormous  business,  and  then 
to  set  the  expert  superintendents  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  but  simple  work  of  oiling  the  machine,  is  a 
method  of  wastefulness  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  any  manufactory.  Yet  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  work  that  at  present  is  absorbing 
the  energies  and  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
gifted  and  capable  men  who  compose  our  Home 
Board.  They  are  not  free  to  give  their  whole 
strength  and  energy  to  the  important  and  intri¬ 
cate  problems  and  the  work  on  the  field;  they 
must  give  the  best  of  their  time  and  thought 
to  meeting  the  debt — that  is  to  finding  the  oil, 
without  which  the  complicated  and  costly 
machinery  must  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 

Surely  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  too  well 
endowed  with  common  sense  to  tolerate  such 
uneconomic  conditions.  Surely  it  is  too  rich 
to  consent  to  such  w’aste.  It  is  the  poor  whose 
destruction  is  their  poverty,  as  the  wise  man 
perceived  several  thousand  years  ago,  and  as 
practical  philanthropists  are  still  finding  out. 
It  is  the  poor  who  are  wasteful  of  resources  and 
uneconomic  in  method;  the  rich  know  better. 
And  Presbyterians  are  for  the  most  part  not 
poor,  nor  are  they  unintelligent.  Neither  are 
they  niggardly.  They  have  only  to  be  shown 
that  a  need  actually  exists,  that  the  cause  is 
worth  while,  and  their  response  is  always 
prompt  and  generous. 

And  yet  for  years  the  Home  Board  has  been 
struggling  with  debt;  'with  debt  which  not 
only  cripples  the  energies  of  its  Secretaries  and 
prevents  that  enlargement  of  its  activities 
which  ought  to  be  effected,  but  which  works 
the  most  cruel  injustice  to*its  agents  on  the 
field. 

For  years  most  energetic  efforts  have  been 
vainly  made  to  extinguish  the  debt.  What  is 
the  matter?  What  is  the  secret  of  this  check  to 
the  outflow  of  Presbyterian  benevolence,  so 
full  and  free  elsewhere? 

It  cannot  be  ignorance  as  to  the  need.  The 
patriotic  duty  of  Americanizing  our  foreign 
population  comes  home  to  us  all,  and  most  of 
us  know  that  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of 
the  West  the  major  part  of  this  duty  falls  to 
the  lot  of  home  missionaries.  It  cannot  be 
doubt  as  to  the  wise  administration  of  the 
Society’s  funds,  or  surely  the  Secretaries  would 


not  be  loaded  with  the  double  burden  of  find¬ 
ing  as  well  as  administering  them.  Is  it  be- 
cau.se  those  who  ought  to  support  the  work  do 
not  find  it  interesting?  Whose  fault  is  that? 
The  facts  are  interestng  enough.  No  novel  was 
ever  more  fascinating,  no  tragedy  more  thrill¬ 
ing,  than  some  of  the  published  experiences  of 
our  home  missionaries.  Have  you  read  them, 
you  who  gave  your  hundreds  for  some  alluring 
new  charity,  but  have  only  a  five  dollar  bill 
for  the  Home  Mission  collection?  Have  you 
read  them,  you  who  make  real  sacrifices  for 
your  own  church  work — interesting  to  you,  of 
course — but  are  content  to  drop  in  a  quarter 
when  the  box  goes  round  on  Home  Mission 
Sunday? 

If  the  well  to  do  people  of  the  East  do  not 
find  this  question  of  this  debt  interesting  there 
are  those  in  the  West  who  do.  They  are  the 
hard  worked  missionaries  in  the  field,  whose 
slender  salaries  barely  suffice  for  the  decencies 
of  life,  and  yet  who  see  such  importunate  op¬ 
portunities  all  around  them  that  they  are  ready 
to  forego  a  part  of  what  is  so  important  to 
them,  rather  than  leave  these  opportunities  un¬ 
improved.  These  men  and  women  earnestly 
long  to  have  the  debt  of  the  Board  made  up. 
That  they  may  receive  their  arrears  of  salary? 
Nay,  verily;  read  rather  this  letter  from  a  mis¬ 
sionary  on  a  salarj’  of  |(KX),  of  which  !|800  is 
from  the  Board: 

‘  ‘  Believing  God  will  be  pleased  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  faith  to  sustain  and  enlarge  his 
work  here  without  the  aid  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  my  wife  and  myself  request 
the  Board  to  use  elsewhere  in  onr  Master’s 
kingdom  the  f.300  recently  promised  us  for  the 
present  year’s  labor.  Our  prayer,  with  yours,  is 
that  the  Board  may  speedily  be  released  from 
debt,  and  that  the  future  may  record  ever  in¬ 
creasing  extension  with  manifest  blessing  from 
our  Father’s  hand.  ” 

When  this  letter  was  received  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Board  authorized  the  Secretary  to  a.sk 
whether  this  missionary  an<l  his  w’ife  had  means 
of  support  other  than  the  slender  salary,  urging 
them  not  to  take  such  a  step  without  sufficient 
consideration.  The  following  reply  was  re¬ 
ceived  : 

“Your  letter  of  January  25th,  breathing  al¬ 
most  a  fatherly  spirit,  reached  ns  last  week. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  reply  to  your 
kind  inquiries.  No,  we  have  no  independent 
source  of  income  and  there  is  no  manifest  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  increase 
their  gifts.  We  have  felt  that  God  would  sus¬ 
tain  his  own  work  here  where  there  are  plenty 
of  English-speaking  people  who  could  readily 
fill  his  treasury  and  do  missionary  work  also. 
We  seemed  impelled  to  take  the  first  step  in  the 
path  of  self-denial.  As  to  just  ‘how  we  are 
going  to  get  through  the  year’  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  we  trust  with  some  tokens  of  God’s 
power  at  work  among  ns  and  within  us.  We 
recognize  the  money  which  the  Board  dispenses 
is  God’s,  and  we  would  rather  not  have  the 
Board  under  binding  obligation  to  us.  We  will 
make  our  rt'quests  know’ii  to  our  Father  with 
thanksgiving,  and  trust  him  to  supply  all  our 
needs.  ’  ’ 

Who  can  read  such  a  letter  and  not  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  prevent  the  sacrifice?  And  this  is 
not  an  isolated  case  of  self-denial.  The  debt 
of  the  Board  lies  heav^y  on  the  hearts  of  these 
representatives  of  ours  in  the  active  work  of 
the  Kingdom.  Another  missionary  writes : 

‘  ‘  I  have  been  i)ondering  over  the  debt  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  and  praying  earnestly 
that  it  may  be  w’iped  out  by  April  next.  A 
suiv'ey  of  the  whole  field  and  the  condition  of 
the  church  in  general  does  not  indicate  that 
the  ordinary  means  will  accomplish  that  result 

by  that  time . Why  may  not  onr  home 

missionaries  pay  the  balance  (of  the  debt) 
themselves?  Let  some  one  of  them  be  selected 
in  each  Presbytery  to  urge  upon  all  the  rest  to 
act  in  harmony  and  contribute,  or  cover  back 
into  the  treasury  one  month’s  salary— or  more 
if  necessary — that  the  Board  may  go  to  the 
Assembly  free  from  debt?  Surely  we  are  more 
deeply  interested,  financially,  than  any  one  else. 
Why  should  we  not  make  this  sacrifice  over, 
and  then  have  our  Board  in  the  future  free  from 
this  burden? 

“I  will  make  the  best  effort  I  can  for  the 
Board  with  the  people  here.  ’  ’ 
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Arr  these  missionaries  “more  deeply  inter¬ 
ested,  financially,  than  any  one  else?”  Is  not 
the  whole  Church  as  much  interested  as  they? 
Shall  we  let  this  band  of  under-paid,  over¬ 
worked  men  pay  our  debt  to  Christ’s  cause? 
Oh !  for  a  revival  of  such  a  love  for  the  cause 
as  breathes  in  this  letter  from  a  missionary 
pastor  in  Florida,  who  encloses  a  remittance  to 
the  Treasurer: 

“Enclosed  find  check  for  Ki!  !  !  Praise 
God,  etc!  Surely  with  our  church  as  with 
that  of  Corinth,  our  ‘deep  poverty  abounds 
unto  the  riches  of  our  liberality.  ’  In  Decem- 
l)er  our  lar^^e  hotel  was  burned ;  therefore  visi¬ 
tors  are  few.  A  few  weeks  ago  our  bank  failed 
and  many  had  some  little  money  in  it.  For 
about  a  year  the  sponge  business  has  been  loss 
more  than  gain.  The  drj'  weather  last  Febru¬ 
ary  to  June  ruined  spring  crops.  The  floods  of 
rain  from  June  to  October  prevented  planting 
for  fall  crops.  The  one  redeeming  thing  is,  the 
orange  and  graiw  fruit  crop  is  better  than  for 
four  years.  (This  was  written  before  the  re¬ 
cent  severe  winter  weather. )  Yet  still  it  is 
very  small.  And  now  we  can  send  six  dollars 
To  the  Board!  Of  this,  four  dollars  is  our  reg¬ 
ular  church  collection  for  the  Board.  The 
other  two  dollars  is  from  our  Sunday-school 

for  the  Board’s  debt . I  wrote  .some  time 

ago  that  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  raise  any¬ 
thing  for  the  debt,  and  herf  inr  xi.r  (lolhtm!  ! 
With  grateful  heart.” 

Six  dollars  and  a  grateful  heart !  Well  in¬ 
deed  might  this  pastor  be  grateful  that  with 
every  resource  cut  off.  Northern  visitors,  the 
sponge  industry,  spring  crops  and  fall  crops, 
with  the  little  savings  .swept  away  in  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  bank,  his  people  had  redeemed  their 
full  annual  pledge  to  the  Board.  For  very 
shame’s  sake,  if  not  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
loyalty  and  common  honesty,  let  not  one  cent  be 
left  of  that  debt  when  the  sun  of  April  1st  goes 
down ! 

.>EW  WINE  IN  THE  OLD  BOTTLE. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  the 
sound  that  reaches  us  from  Rome,  of  a  fizzing 
at  the  seams  of  the  old  wine-skin  into  which 
has  been  poured  the  strong  ferment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  idca.s.  The  recent  letter  of  the  Pope  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the  subject  of  “Ameri- 
<  anism”  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Clmrch  deals 
with  a  matter  that  is  not  new,  although  it  is 
just  now  coming  into  new  prominence.  With 
the  most  sincere  loyalty  to  the  Church,  the 
most  unreserved  .submissiveness  to  its  discipline, 
the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to  its  service, 
the  little  knot  of  American  converts  to  Catho¬ 
licism  have  been  unintentionally,  and  against 
their  intentions,  making  trouble  for  the  Church 
ever^iuce  they  began. 

There  was  only  a  handful  of  them,  the  most 
of  whom  came  into  the  Roman  Church  by  way 
of  Baltimore  and  Bishop  Whittingham.  This 
amiable  and  learned  prelate  gave  the  strength 
of  his  life  to  what  may  be  characterized  as  the 
tadpole  culture.  At  least  his  disappointments 
were  such  as  would  be  tho.se  of  a  man  who, 
intent  on  raising  a  large  and  superior  breed  of 
tadpoles,  should  be  repeatedly  pained  at  seeing 
them,  just  as  they  arrived  at  a  fine  size  and 
perfection,  sprout  a  pair  of  hind-legs  and  flop 
over  into  the  next  puddle.  In  such  wise  the 
good  bishop,  just  as  his  theological  students  had 
reached  a  high  standard  of  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  churchmanship,  found  himself  graduating 
them  into  the  Roman  priesthood — and  never 
could  make  out  how  the  thing  happened. 

One  of  the  company,  Isaac  Hecker,  came  to 
Rome  by  way  of  Brook  Farm.  If  this  were  the 
place  to  review  the  book  that  has  stirred  up  the 
present  trouble,  the  Life  of  Hecker  by  Father 
Elliott,  there  would  be  opportunity  to  say  fine 
things  in  praise  of  him — his  thorough  sincer¬ 
ity,  his  passion  for  reform,  his  sympathy  with 
the  weaker  side ;  and  some  things  to  say  in 
apology  for  him,  half  crazed  as  he  was  by  the 
ttnwholesome  discipline  of  his  novitiate  in  a 
Belgian  convent.  There  was  not  much  of  logic 


or  scholarship  in  him,  but  a  clever  knack  of 
popular  addre^,  and  a  vast  amount  of  business 
energy  and  gumption,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  little  company  of  men 
otherwise  his  superiors. 

And  now  behold  the  half  dozen  of  young 
Yankee  converts,  alive  with  American  ideas, 
and  with  all  the  ardor  of  proselytes  intent  on 
converting  America  to  the  Pope,  initiated  as 
Redemptorist  friars,  and  under  the  orders  of 
Belgian  and  Italian  masters.  How  could  the 
explosive  mixture  end  in  anything  but  a  blow¬ 
up?  Poor  Hecker  hastened  to  Rome  to  explain 
and  found  himself  expelled  from  the  Order  in 
disgrace  for  breach  of  vows.  The  matter  was 
mended  as  well  as  might  be  by  releasing  the 
Americans  from  their  Redemptorist  vows,  and 
allowing  them  to  form  the  fraternity  of  Paul- 
ists,  under  which  name  they  have  done  a  vast 
amount  of  conscientious  and  useful  work. 

The  American  priests  were  in  lively  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  company  of  “liberal  nltramon- 
taues”  of  France,  led  by  Montalembert  and 
Gratry  and  Dupanlonp.  The  Encyclical  and 
Syllabus  of  1864  denounced  their  liberal  and 
American  principles  as  damnable  errors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  condemned  proposition  that  the 
Pope  ought  to  reconcile  himself  with  progress, 
liberalism  and  modem  civilization.  It  was 
meant  for  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  Liberal  Cathol¬ 
icism;  and  the  Vatican  Council  was  meant  to 
clinch  it. 

And  yet  here  is  Americanism  again,  as  lively 
as  ever.  In  1891  the  Life  of  Father  Hecker  was 
published  with  the  approval  of  Archbishop 
Corrigan.  Eight  years  have  gone  by,  and  the 
book  has  been  travelling.  It  has  been  translated 
into  French,  and  the  suppressed  Liberal  Cath¬ 
olics  of  Europe  have  greatly  relished  in  it  a 
flavor  of  ‘  ‘  Americanism ;  ’  ’  and  the  reactionaries 
have  been  trying  to  drive  up  the  poor  old  Pope 
to  denounce  it.  Hence  this  letter  to  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  It  calls  for  several  remarks. 

1.  This  letter  makes  no  claim  to  infallibility. 
It  is  only  when  addressing  the  universal  Church 
in  doctrine  or  morals  that  the  Pope  is  secure 
from  error.  The  pre.sent  document  is  subject 
to  the  same  liability  to  mistake  as  a  letter  from 
Archbishop  Ireland  or  Dr.  McGlynn. 

2.  It  is  written  with  diplomatic  care  not  to 
condemn  anybody  or  anything  that  has  been 
said.  If  the  “Americanism”  of  the  Paulist 
fathers  means  certain  things  (which  the  Paul- 
ists  would  certainly  disavow  as  far  from  their 
thoughts)  then  it  must  be  disapproved;  other¬ 
wise  not.  The  enemies  of  the  Paulists  will 
represent  it  as  a  reproof ;  their  friends  will 
claim  it  as  a  vindication. 

3.  Considered  as  advertising,  the  Pope’s  let¬ 
ter  is  a  success.  Inquiring  for  the  Life  of 
Hecker  we  find  the  stock  exhausted  and  the 
printers  at  work  to  supply  the  renewed  demand. 
The  circulation  of  the  book  in  Europe  is  likely 
to  be  even  more  stimulated.  That  the  French 
translator  has  this  week  signified  to  the  Pope 
that  he  will  withdraw  his  book  from  circula¬ 
tion  makes  no  difference.  Piracy  is  not  an 
‘  ‘  Americanism.  ’  ’  The  book  will  call  attention 
to  the  things  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
from  which  the  tortured  soul  of  Hecker  revolted 
— the  “over-directing”  and  in  general  the 
meddlesome  interference  with  the  soul  in  its 
most  sacred  relations  with  God,  with  which 
spontaneity  and  individuality  are  crushed  out, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  spirit  with  arbitrary 
vows  that  become  a  snare  to  the  conscience.  It 
will  show  the  sorrowful  sight  of  this  honest 
devotee  sinking  in  his  last  sickness  in  torments 
of  fear  of  eternal  damnation.  It  will  raise 
anew  the  question  whether  such  things  are 
merely  abuses  of  the  Romish  .system  from 
which  it  may  in  time  be  delivered,  or  whether 
they  are  its  inseparable  attributes. 

4.  To  this  question  the  Pope’s  letter  seems 
discouraging ;  but  it  is  really  a  hopeful  sign. 


Compared  with  the  dolefnl  briefs  and  denunci¬ 
atory  rescripts  of  Pius  Ninth  that  are  summed 
up  in  the  Syllabus  of  damnable  errors,  its  tons 
is  respectful,  cautious,  even  timid.  Reading 
between  the  lines  of  it,  we  discern  the  depre¬ 
cations  of  the  aged  pontiff:  “The  Jesuits  and 
the  Redemptorists  and  the  rest  are  determined 
that  something  shall  be  said,  so  that  I  have  had 
to  write.  But  you  know  where  my  sympathies 
are.  I  know  that  if  we  are  to  have  any  future 
at  all,  it  must  be  in  your  direction.  Be  cau¬ 
tious,  but  do  not  be  discouraged.  ” 

SEI'ULARITY  THE  FIRST  DANGER. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  President  Woolsey 
remarked  that  .skepticism  was  not  to  be  feared 
so  much  in  the  Church  as  “  secularity.  ” 

By  skepticism  he  did  not  mean  that  total 
collapse  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  which  the 
whole  basis  and  superstructure  of  the  moral  life 
goes  to  pieces.  He  was  drawing  a  comparison 
between  the  effect  of  intellectual  speculation, 
the  much  dreaded  critical,  or  even  rationalistic, 
inquiry  into  Christian  faith,  and  the  potency 
and  seductive  moral  agency  which  with  the 
sharp  accuracy  characteristic  of  him  he  called 
‘  ‘  secularity,  ’  ’  the  special  motlern  form  of  that 
which  the  Bible  calls  the  vorld.  The  old 
divines  and  preachers  put  the  point  with 
tremendous  force  in  the  triple  analysis  of  their 
warnings  against  ‘  ‘  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil.  ” 

The  “flesh  and  the  devil”  in  this  malevolent 
trinity  remain  what  they  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be,  but  the  first  term,  ‘  ‘  the  world,  ’  ’ 
senulnrity,  has  grown  and  changed  enormously  in 
seductive  potency.  Every  step  forward  of  mod¬ 
em  civilization  has  given  it  bulk,  weight,  force 
and  influence.  The  diameter  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  planet  remain  unchanged,  and  its 
weight  as  it  moves  among  the  stars.  But  how 
different  the  worldly  life  has  become  in  its 
richness,  its  value,  its  variety,  in  the  occupa¬ 
tions  to  which  it  invites  man  and  the  rewards 
it  lays  before  him.  President  Woolsey’s  word, 

‘  ‘  secularity,  ’  ’  describes  exactly  that  evolution  of 
the  worldly  life  which  this  age  has  witnessed 
and  counts  among  its  grand  achievements.  It 
is  no  vulgar  appeal  that  the  secular  life  makes 
to  its  votaries.  It  often  puts  the  highest  strain 
upon  their  intellectual  capacity.  It  rouses  them 
with  the  stimulus  of  new  achievement  and  end¬ 
less  promise  in  the  future.  It  brings  into  play 
every  practical  and  administrative  function  of 
the  mind.  It  appeals  to  imagination,  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  man’s  natural  love  of  an  earthly 
paradise.  It  makes  its  appeal  for  every  func¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  at  work  or  play.  It  even 
aspires  to  rise  into  the  higher  relations  of  moral 
life  and  satisfy  conscience  itself  with  a  moral¬ 
ity  or,  as  some  claim,  a  religion  whose  sanc¬ 
tions,  rewards  and  hopes  lie  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  secular  life. 

The  tremendous  grip  of  secularity  is  on  us. 
Its  appeal  sinks  irresistibly  into  our  hearts,  and 
disguise  the  fact  as  we  may,  it  is  the  most 
potent  enemy  of  the  spiritual  life  with  which 
man  has  to  deal,  immeasurably  more  dangerous 
than  that  intellectual  speculation  or  impulse  to 
critical  inquiry  which  fills  so  many  good  people 
with  a  living  dread. 

It  never  should  be  forgotten  that  all  intel¬ 
lectual  speculation  and  critical  inquiry  is  a 
search  for  truth,  and  if  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name  is  bound,  in  the  brave  words  of  a  great 
American  divine  now  dead,  to  follow  truth  if  it 
takes  the  seeker  over  Niagara. 

But  the  search  for  truth  is  a  search  for  God. 
It  may  lose  sight  of  its  great  object.  It  may 
become  a  chase  after  illusions.  It  may  mistake 
pride  of  intellect  or  the  assumptions  of  a 
worldly  heart  for  the  reverent  simplicity  of  a 
mind  open  to  the  revelation  of  divine  truth. 
It  may  yet  more  easily  be  absorbed  in  partial 
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views  and  commit  itself  to  some  soul-withering 
denial  of  eternal  verities  which  simpler  and 
truer  hearts  do  see  and  know. 

But  so  long  as  that  is  true  which  all  evangel! - 
cal  theologies  teach,  that  it  is  the  heart  which 
makes  the  theologian,  the  very  highest  and  snb- 
limest  faith  may  be  his  who  finds  himself  torn 
and  tossed  with  the  tremendous  mysteries  of 
life  and  unable  to  construct  a  rational  way  out 
of  his  perplexities.  The  best  pioneering  in  the 
t'hristian  philosophy  of  man  and  life,  in  theol¬ 
ogy  and  in  knowledge  of  what  the  Bible  is  and 
tc'aches,  may  come  from  some  who  as  they  tread 
the  waves  have  ever  and  anon  to  cry,  ‘  ‘  Lord, 
save  us.  ’  ’ 

But  secularity  is  a  poisonous  fog  rising  out  of 
the  worldly  heart  and  settling  back  upon  it.  It 
deadens  the  heart  to  all  that  lies  above  and  be¬ 
yond  the  worldly  paradise.  It  teaches  its 
votaries  to  look  with  a  lack-lustre  eye  upon  the 
glorious  company  of  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs, 
and  makes  the  heavenly  life  seem  very  distant, 
very  unreal  and  hardly  indeed  worth  while. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  doubt  that  out  of 
all  this  secular  temptation  and  trial  there  will 
come  new  types  of  faith,  seasoned,  disciplined 
and  able  to  resist.  Each  new  phase  of  Chris¬ 
tian  warfeire  has  had  its  own  type  of  martyr 
and  of  warrior.  So  will  it  be  now.  So  is  it 
now.  But  none  the  less  it  remains  tnie  that 
the  first  great  danger  that  assails  the  Christian 
life  of  to  day  comes  from  this  omnipresent  sec- 
nlarity.  It  acts  in  alliance  with  every  other 
enemy  of  faith.  It  throws  rational  inquiry  off 
the  path  of  truth  and  lends  to  unbelief  and 
doubt  that  bitter,  hopeless  tone  which  shows 
that  it  is  bom  of  the  sinful  heart  rather  than 
of  the  mind  perplexed.  It  acts  in  the  Church 
to  lower  its  inspiration,  its  devotion,  its  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  to  commercialize  its  tone. 

Rationalism,  doubt  and  speculation  may  lead 
souls  a-stray.  But  where  they  have  slain  their 
scores  secularity  has  slain  its  thousands. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

An  important  report  has  lately  been  received 
from  General  John  Eaton,  the  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instractiou 
in  Puerto  Rico.  General  Eaton  has  been  only 
a  few  weeks  at  his  post,  but  he  has  already 
collected  the  data  needed  for  a  just  estimate 
of  the  actual  needs  of  the  educational  situation. 
The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  has  hitherto 
been  a  great  drawback  to  anything  like  study ; 
in  one  instance  a  school  of  seventy  pupils  had 
only  six  books.  But  there  are  good  features 
in  the  existing  laws  and  a  manifest  desire  for 
education.  Just  at  present  there  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  demand  for  everything  American,  includ¬ 
ing  the  English  language.  As  General  Eaton 
points  out,  this  enthusiasm  may  accomplish 
much  if  improved  at  once  before  the  natural 
reaction  sets  in.  The  best  aid  to  orderly  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  found  in  a  rapidly  spreading 
knowledge  of  English  and  it  will  also  be  the 
best  aid  to  missionary  effort,  however  and  by 
whomever  this  may  be  undertaken.  General 
Eaton’s  plan,  already  adopted,  is  to  put  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  into  the  hands  of  every  pupil  and 
see  that  they  are  used,  correct  pronunciation 
being  for  the  present  taught  by  visiting  teach¬ 
ers  each  in  charge  of  a  group  of  schools.  Even¬ 
ing  schools  for  adults  are  being  opened,  courses 
of  lectures  upon  American  subjects  prepared, 
to  be  illustrated  with  stereopticon,  and  best  of 
all.  a  travelling  loan  library  has  been  started, 
which  already  contains  seven  thousand  volumes. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief  writes  us  that  the  debt  is 
to-day  a  little  over  ^0,000,  and  that  unless  this 
debt  is  met  by  the  first  of  April  there  will  be 
no  alternative  but  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
to  aged  ministers.  But  shall  these  indeed  pay 
the  debt  of  this  Board?  Is  there  an  honest 


hearted  church  member  able  to  earn  a  living 
who  will  consent  to  this  disgrace?  Is  there  a 
church  that  will  permit  it?  The  time  is  short. 
There  are  aged  sers'ants  of  God  all  through  the 
country  tremblingly  waiting  to  learn  whether 
the  privations  of  the  past  year,  cheerfully  borne 
for  the  sake  of  God’s  cause,  are  to  be  made  more 
severe,  more  biting,  as  they  go  on  to  greater 
feebleness  and  inability  to  endure.  He  gives 
twice  who  gives  sow. 

The  call  of  Dr.  Hegeman  from  Belleville 
Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  the  associate 
pastorate  with  Dr.  McKay  at  Forty-eighth 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  insures  a  strong  ad¬ 
ministration  for  that  historic  and  venerable 
congregation.  We  are  learning  that  “one  man 
to  one  church’’  is  not  true  ministerial  economy. 
It  is  a  question  now  whether  consolidation  and 
concentration  may  not  go  further  with  still 
better  result.  It  is  suggested  that  the  motto 
for  to-day  should  be:  “More  ministers,  but 
fewer  churcdies.  ’  ’ 

Ill  this  age  of  clubs  it  is  not  particularly  sur¬ 
prising  that-  The  Hundred  Year  Club  should 
have  been  formed  ‘  ‘  for  the  study  of  longevity.  ’  ’ 
Doubtless  an  organized  and  deliberate  effort  to 
live  long  would  make  for  morality,  as  the 
promoters  of  this  club  claim;  and  on  that 
ground  it  deserves  encouragement.  But  it  is 
rather  amusing  to  find  its  promoters  attributing 
to  “our  ignorance’’  the  fact  that  the  life  of 
man  fails  to  reach  the  normal  standard  of  120 
to  180  years  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  the 
time  required  by  other  animals  to  reach  matu¬ 
rity.  Are  the  “other  animals’’  then  so  much 
less  ignorant  than  man? 

Last  Sunday  Dr.  D.  J.  McMillan  celebrated 
his  first  communion  with  his  new  i‘oiigregation 
at  the  New  York  Church.  The  accession 
of  seventeen  new  members,  eight  on  profession 
of  faith,  added  to  the  joy  and  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  and  seemed  an  earnest  of  a  new  era 
of  growth  and  prosperity  very  cheering  to  both 
pastor  and  people. 

It  was  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost,  now  of 
Yonkers,  who  of  all  Americans  first  entered  on 
a  special  mission  to  India  by  going  there  as  a 
lecturer  on  religions  subjects.  He  was  self- 
impelled  and  undertook  to  so  present  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  and  its  sanctions  in  conscience  and 
reason  as  to  hold  and  convince  the  minds  of 
the  educated  and  thoughtful  classes  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Empire.  He  was  well  received 
and  listened  to  w'ith  marked  interest.  Indeed 
so  well  was  he  reported  of  that  returning  home 
through  London  he  was  invited  to  the  vacant 
Marylebone  pulpit.  Two  or  three  years  later, 
it  happily  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  John  H.  Bar- 
rows  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  from  America, 
to  give  the  first  course  of  lectures  of  a  series  of 
courses  to  be  given  from  time  to  time,  on  a 
permanent  foundation.  This  he  did  with 
marked  ability  and  such  regard  to  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  found  there  as  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  our  missionaries  with  all  intelligent  classes, 
native  and  foreign.  During  the  present  winter 
it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  British  brethren  to 
keep  up  this  special  religious  and  intellectual 
(‘mbassy  to  India.  Principal  Fairbairn  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  has  succeeded  Dr. 
Barrows  as  the  r<>presentative  of  the  Haskell 
foundation,  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  strong 
hold  of  the  best  Indian  mind  and  culture. 
And  this  might  well  be,  for  few  scholars  of 
any  country  are  so  well  furnished,  so  apt  and 
conclusive  in  dealing  with  Oriental  subtleties. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  preceding,  the 
evangelical  undertone  is  never  wanting.  And 
this  latter  is  just  now  especially  reinforced  by 
the  presence  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  Lon¬ 
don,  so  widely  known  and  heard  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  His  preaching  and  conferences  have  been 


a  special  attraction  in  the  great  cities  of  India. 
He  held  four  meetings  each  day  in  Calcutta  up 
to  the  close  of  January. 

The  Penobscot  branch  of  the  Algonquin  fam¬ 
ily  of  “native  Americans’’  are  a.sking  for  a  free 
circulating  library.  Their  seat  is  at  Oldtown 
just  above  Bangor,  Maine.  This  evidence  of 
progress  toward  civil  life  brings  help  to  tlie 
Indian  problem.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  these  people  who  are  now  appealing  to  the 
sons  of  the  Puritans  for  books  to  read  in  their 
homes  have  been  under  the  care  of  French 
Catholic  priests  for  many  years. 

Those  who  last  week  waited  with  trembling 
anxiety  for  the  bulletins  which  told  of  Mr. 
Kipling’s  condition — and  they  were  counted  by 
thousands  in  this  and  other  countries — are 
united  in  sorrowful  sympathy  with  him  and 
Mrs.  Kipling  in  the  loss  of  their  elder  daugh¬ 
ter,  Josephine,  who  died  on  Monday  morning. 
Or  rather,  since  Mr.  Kipling,  though  out  of 
danger,  is  still  too  weak  to  be  made  aware  of 
his  loss,  it  is  to  the  bereaved  mother  and  wife, 
who  through  all  these  days  of  a  three-fold  anx¬ 
iety  has  been  so  brave  and  true,  that  everj*  one 
turns  with  a  deep  longing  to  bring  comfort, 
though  only  by  a  word  of  api)reciative  fellow¬ 
ship.  Mrs.  Kiiding  has  indeed  little  time  to 
mourn ;  lier  distinguished  husband  is  still  the 
object  of  deep  solicitude,  but  all  true  hearts 
are  uniting  in  the  prayer  that  she  may  be  sol¬ 
aced  and  sustained  in  this  dark  hour. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  D.  D.  has 
been  appointed  assistant  supt'rintendent  of  the* 
census  of  11*00.  No  better  appointment  could 
be  made.  Dr.  Wines  is  an  exj>ert  statistician, 
and  was  employed  in  the  last  census  in  the  de¬ 
partment  concerning  criminals  and  ]»aui)ers. 
For  that  his  long  experience  as  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities  and  his  still 
longer  connection  with  organized  charity  wt're 
an  admirable  prei>aration.  It  is  not  to  his  dis¬ 
advantage  that  he  is  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  an  exceedingly  able  preacher. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  Sublime 
Porte  has  given  orders  for  the  closing  of  certain 
orphanages  iu  Armenia  supported  by  British 
and  American  funds.  On  Monday  the  House  of 
Commons  made  inquiry  on  the  subject  and  Mr. 
Broderick.  Parliamentary  Foreign  Secretary, 
admitted  the  fact,  saying  that  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  dissuade 
the  Porte  from  such  action. 

The  all-day  prayer  meeting  for  ministers 
held  in  the  First  Church,  Cincinnati,  on  the 
last  Monday  of  February,  brought  together  a 
very  full  attendance  from  the  city  and  vicinity. 

The  Lane  Theological  Seminary  Club — Wal¬ 
nut  Hills — will  discuss  the  new  English  Free 
Church  Unity  Catechism  at  the  coming 
meeting,  March  14th. 

l>It.  W.4TSOX  VISITS  OR.VNtiK. 

On  Saturday  evening  last  Dr.  John  Watson 
(Ian  Maclaren)  lectured  to  a  large  audience  at 
East  Orange,  and  on  Sundaj'  morning  preaclicd 
in  the  Hillside  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Stanley  Wliite  is  pastor. 

His  sermon  was  a  description  of  our  Lord’s 
inteiv'iews  with  Nathanael,  Nicodemus  and 
Zaccha*us.  Dr.  Watson  portrayed  these  three 
inquirers  as  types  respectively  of  the  honest 
critic,  the  troubled  formalist  and  the  repent¬ 
ing  sinner,  and  the  different  scenes  were 
pictured  in  most  vivid  and  characteristic  man¬ 
ner.  No  one  could  listen  to  the  reitresentation 
without  receiving  a  new  and  inspiring  concep¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord’s  i)eculiar  tact  and  divine 
gentleness  in  dealing  with  those  who  came  to 
him  for  light. 
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ISLAM. 

Rev.  Q.  E.  White. 

The  word  is  probably  familiar  a-s  the  uame  of 
a  great  religious  faith  to  many  whose  attention 
has  never  been  drawn  to  its  original  meaning. 
Islam  is  an  Arabic  word,  its  triliteral  Semitic 
root  x-l-m  in  all  its  forms  compounds  and  cog¬ 
nates  earrrying  the  idea  of  peace.  The  saluta¬ 
tion  “Sulam”  IS  known  to  all  Oriental  travel¬ 
lers.  “Shalom”  was  the  Aramaic  word  spoken 
by  our  Lord  to  his  frightened  disciples  when 
he  said.  ‘  ‘  Peace  be  unto  you.  ’  ’  The  Hebrew 
appears  in  Jeru-salem.  Islam  means  to  be 
‘  ‘  sound,  safe  or  at  peace.  ”  It  is  resignation, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  true  believer,  whose  will 
is  lost  in  the  wdll  of  God.  In  common  parlance 
it  may  be  rendered,  “Put  up  with  what  you 
can’t  help.  ” 

The  Oriental  accepts  the  inevitable  more 
kindly  than  the  Anglo-Saxon;  the  Mohamme- 
<lau  chafes  against  circumstances  less  than  the 
Christian.  I  once  travelled  thirty-five  days 
with  a  Turkish  teamster  over  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor,  through  rivers  without  bridges, 
ill  wind  and  wet  and  cold,  hastened  at  some 
times  and  hindered  at  others  by  circumstances 
we  could  not  control,  amid  scenes  of  sickness 
and  even  death,  but  I  never  saw  my  companion 
angry,  impatient  [or  in  a  hurrv*  at  any  hour  of 
day  or  night.  The  God-fearing  Iowa  farmers 
among  whom  I  lived  in  boyhood  had  harder 
work  to  hold  their  tempers.  A  refractory  horse 
or  a  refractoryfcollar-button  might  kindle  a 
blaze  of  wrath  that  /  the  placid  Oriental  could 
hardly  understand. 

Mohammedans  carry  their  doctrine  of  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  extreme  of  habitual  fatalism,  as 
when  your  driver,  pausing  anxiously  at  the  top 
of  a  dangerous  decliv’ity,  rejects  cautionary  ad¬ 
vice  and  saying,  “Hold  on,  let’s  trv*  our  fate,” 
thunders  down.  They  are  also  open  to  the 
charge  of  laziness '  under  a  similar  pt*rversion, 
for  they  too  readily’give  up  what  seems  im¬ 
possible  or  over-hard. 

Their  frame  of/mind  makes  Mohammedans 
often  very  acceptable  men  with  whom  to  do 
business.  They  are  satisfied  with  reasonable 
returns  and  a  simple  scale  of  expenditure. 
They  rather  look  down  upon  the  avaricious 
scramble  of  Jews,  Armenians  and  Euroi)eans  as 
beneath  the  dignity][of  one  who  is  capable  of 
moral  reflection  and  high  thought.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  fix  the  price  of  anything 
except  by  haggling,  which  seems  avaricious 
while  it  is  not,  and  when  the  haggling  is  over 
the  two  parties  view  each  other  with  esteem 
and  the  bargain  with  satisfaction.  Once  after 
a  long  argument  over  the  price  of  some  small 
article,  I  heard  the  buyer  cordially  offer  to 
give  more  and  the  seller  as  cordially  offer  to 
take  less,  if  the  other  was  not  perfectly  .satisfied. 

A  barber  .said  to  me,  “Now  we  Turks  are 
not  like  you  Americans.  A  man  in  my  busi¬ 
ness  comes  to/his  shop  in  the  morning,  waits 
on  his  customers  through  the  day,  and  at  night 
if  he  has  earned  thirteen  cents— how  beauti¬ 
ful  !  He  does  not  plan  and  strive  to  gain  a 
greater  sum.  On  that  he  can  comfortably  live 
and  with  that  he  is  content.  ’  ’  As  one  sees  the 
intensity  of  much  American  business  life,  its 
pitiless  competition,  its  pushing  forward  of 
young  men  soon  to  be  tossed  aside  like  a 
squeezed  lemon,  its/early  dead-line,  its  tenden¬ 
cies  to  gambling,  it.sTrequeut  physical  or  moral 
wrecks,  he  gravely  feels  that  not  all  blessings 
have  been  given  to  any  one  people ;  he  remem¬ 
bers  the  patriarchal  Turk,  sitting  by  a  fountain 
in  the  shade  of  the  fore-court  of  a  mosque,  and 
he  feels  that  some  favored  people  might  have 
more  if  they  would  clutch  at  less  of  the  good 
things  that  God  giveth  us  richly  to  enjoy. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  recorded 
by  history  is  the  journey  of  the  Caliph  Omar 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Jerusa¬ 


lem.  The  great  commander  rode  upon  a  camel, 
the  same  animal  carrying  also  his  bag  of  com, 
bag  of  dates,  wooden  dish  and  leathern  water- 
bottle.  At  night  he  reposed  beneath  a  tent  of 
coarse  clothd  his  seat  being  the  hard  ground. 
What  a  contrast  between  this  fine  simplicity  and 
the  impatient  striving  for  effect  in  the  recent 
visit  of  the  German  Emi)eror  to  the  same  city ! 

And  yet  who  should  be  at  peace  if  not  a 
Christian?  Who  should  be  so  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God  as  one  whose  Master  is  Christ? 
Mohammedans  seem  to  a  Christian  to  be  very 
far  from  really  knowing  God ;  let  nothing  said 
in  this  article  be  understood  as  a  general  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  religion.  But  if  in  their  par¬ 
tial  light  they  have  so  much  of  comfort  and 
peace  in  life,  suicide,  for  example,  being  un¬ 
known  and  almost  unthought  of  among  them, 
much  more  may  the  Christian  claim  his  heri¬ 
tage  from  the  Prince  of  Peace,  his  Lord.  “He 
leadeth  me  beside  the  waters  of  rest ;  he  re- 
storeth  my  soul.  ’  ’ 

CURRENT  EXCAVATIONS  IN  EGVI*T. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett,  L.H.D. 

II. 

In  a  previous  article  some  description  was 
given  of  the  archaeological  branch  of  the  work 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  other  two  phases  of  its  activity  was 
promised. 

The  second  sort  of  work  which  the  Fund  un¬ 
dertook  was  forced  upon  it  by  the  fact  that 
vandal  hands  are  being  laid  upon  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  remains  of  ancient  Egv’pt  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  they  are  to  be  preserved  for  future 
generations  it  must  be  by  means  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  and  texts  in  fac-simile  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  camera.  This  work  was 
committed  to  the  ‘  ‘  Archa*ological  Survey,  ’  ’ 
and  attention  was  given  to  the  twelfth  dynasty 
tombs  at  Beni  Hasan,  one  of  the  few  groups  of 
tombs  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  After 
publishing  several  “Memoirs”  upon  these, 
the  Fund  has  sent  Mr.  N.  deG.  Davies  to  the 
tomb-fields  near  the  step-pyramid  at  Saffarah, 
and  has  .set  him  at  work  upon  the  sculptured 
tomb  of  Ptah-hotep,  a  pyramid-priest  under 
one  of  the  later  kings  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  say 
IloOO  B.C.  This  tomb  was  discovered  by  the 
late  Professor  Mariette,  who  made  a  plan  of 
it.  But  recent  e.xamiuatiou  has  shown  that  it 
is  more  extensive  than  this  plan  indicated, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  three  or  more  of  its 
chambers  are  covered  with  inscriptions.  This 
fact  is  important  in  at  least  two  respects,  but 
both  are  coimected  with  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  monuraeut  itself.  The  language  of  the 
time  was  written  in  a  way  radically  different 
from  that  which  obtained  at  a  later  perio<l,  and 
the  texts  found  in  the  pyramids,  which  were 
almost  contemporaneous  with  this  tomb,  have 
presented  very  great  difficulties  to  the  de¬ 
cipherer  of  them.  Any  addition  to  the  contem¬ 
poraneous  hieroglyphic  literature  is  therefore 
of  prime  importance  to  the  Egyptian  scholar. 

But  this  tomb  may  also  prove  to  be  important 
in  another  respect.  It  is  located  near  the 
burial  place  of  Thy  and  may  be  found  to  be 
decorated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  latter  is 
covered  with  scenes  depicting  the  social,  agri¬ 
cultural,  mechanical  and  mercantile  life  of  the 
time,  and  by  means  of  these  pictures  it  has 
been  possible  to  reconstruct  a  very  vivid,  life¬ 
like  and  detailed  picture  of  Egyptian  life  many 
centuries  before  our  era.  It  is  reported  that  the 
texts  in  Ptah-hotep’s  tomb  are  so  numerous  as 
to  promise  to  fill  two  of  the  large  quarto 
“Memoirs”  of  the  Fund.  Should  this  prove 
to  be  the  case,  the  result  will  demonstrate  once 
again  the  value  and  worth  of  the  “Survey” 
work  of  the  Fund. 

The  third  branch  of  the  Fund’s  activity  has 
been  called  the  Graeco-Roman  on  account  of  the 


period  of  Egyptian  history  which  it  has  become 
its  function  to  investigate.  It  has  long  been 
suspected  that  the  sands  of  Egypt  contained 
many  early  documents  of  great  historic  and 
literary  value.  But  search  for  such  was  not 
carried  on  systematically  till  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Then  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  were  set 
at  work  upon  a  promising  site  called  Oxyrhyn 
chos,  the  modem  Benesa,  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  Fayum.  Here  a  rich  harvest 
awaited  their  labors,  and  the  first  fraits  of  the 
excavations  of  these  able  explorer-editors  have 
been  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
Oicyrynchos  Papyri.  The  documents  here 
made  known  are  of  interest  to  both  classical 
and  biblical  scholars.  Fragments  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  many  well  known  Greek  authors  were 
found,  the  importance  of  which  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  long  antedate  the  best  texts  which 
we  know.  But  the  leaf  of  iMgia  or  Sayings  of 
Jesus  put  before  our  readers  soon  after  its 
discovery,  and  the  leaf  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  these  columns 
some  weeks  ago,  overshadowed  the  others  in 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  biblical  schol¬ 
ars.  To  help  on  such  work  as  this  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  those  who  take  any  interest  in 
getting  all  the  help  possible  from  such  early 
documents  as  may  at  any  time  fall  into  the  ex¬ 
plorer’s  hands. 

During  the  present  season  the  search  for 
papyri  has  been  continued  with  a  fair  degree 
of  .success.  But  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
has  been  hampered  by  lat'k  of  funds,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  has  been  made  for  means  to  explore 
a  couple  of  promising  sites  near  the  west  end 
of  the  Birket  el-Kuran  in  the  Fayum  district. 

Having  the  honor  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
New'  York  State  Branch  of  the  Egypt  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund,  the  present  writer  would  appeal  to 
all  those  who  feel  so  inclined  to  aid  in  the 
laudable  objects  of  the  Fund.  Each  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  five  dollars  secures  for  the  donor  a 
quarto  “Memoir”  of  the  Fund,  together  with 
the  satisfaction  of  aiding  a  good  work  and  of 
enriching  the  local  museum  by  gifts  of  an¬ 
tiquities  which  are  distributed  pro  rata  on  the 
basis  of  the  amounts  subscribed. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  MISSION  FIELDS. 

We  cite  from  an  address  lately  received  on 
the  above  topic,  from  the  Rev.  George  A.  Ford, 
D.D.  Principal  of  W'ood  Hall,  the  School  for 
Manual  Training  in  Sidon,  Syria.  In  speaking 
of  the  particular  needs  of  Syria,  Dr.  Ford  .says : 
“In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  an  honest  and  self-respecting  support 
for  converts  cast  out  by  persecution  or  other¬ 
wise  reduced  to  dire  poverty. 

“But  more  general  and  irresistible  is  the 
need  that  corresponds  with  that  felt  in  civil¬ 
ized  lauds,  the  need  of  introducing  into  the 
educational  system  the  mlt  of  manual  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  the  ennobling  effect  it  is 
fitted  to  have  upon  those  thus  trained.  An  ed¬ 
ucation  that  includes  the  training  of  the  hand 
is  certainly  more  complete  and  symmetrical  on 
that  account.  It  greatly  facilitates  individual 
self-support,  and  this  in  turn  facilitates  the 
self-support  of  the  community  and  the  Church. 
It  stimulates  industry  by  giving  an  active,  in 
the  place  of  an  idle,  recreation  from  study.  It 
cultivates  manly  traits  and  a  healthy  self-re¬ 
spect  and  independence.  It  brings  the  educated 
man  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  uneducated 
laboring  classes.  It  engenders  a  sober  humility. 
It  dignifies  and  ennobles  labor  by  leading  those 
to  engage  in  it  who  are  not  compelled  thereto 
by  their  daily  needs. 

“From  the  distinctively  missionary  stand¬ 
point  we  may  say  that  the  addition  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  branch  to  our  training  systems  will 
tend  to  remedy  some  palpable  evils  that  are 
causing  us  much  disappointment. 

“Many  of  the  young  people  we  train  do  not 
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fit  into  literary  or  missionary  work  after  leav¬ 
ing  us.  These  are  now  at  a  loss  for  honorable 
and  profitable  employment.  To  begin  so  late, 
at  the  lowest  rounds  of  industrial  apprentice¬ 
ship,  is  exceedingly,  hard,  and  so  both  they  and 
their  friends  look  upon  the  training  they  have 
received  more  as  a  misfortune  than  a  ble.ssing. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among 
all  the  pupils  of  the  training  schools  to  acquire 
habits  of  dress  and  expenditure,  and  manners 
of  vanity  and  snobbishness,  that  not  only  in¬ 
jure  themselves,  but  the  good  name  of  the 
schools  that  train  them.  Again,  those  who  be¬ 
come  native  helpers  are  apt  sadly  to  lack  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  tact  and  economy. 

“We  also  unfortunately  miss,  in  the  villages 
and  towns,  the  presence  of  laborers  who  sup¬ 
port  themselves  by  manual  labor,  and  who  yet 
have  the  necessary  literary  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion  to  benefit  and  elevate  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  act  as  leaders  among  the  men  of  their  own 
callings,  drawing  them  magnetically  to  the 
truth,  and  to  the  freedom  and  life  bom  of  the 
trath. 

“Thus,  while  the  Gospel  cause  has  a  com¬ 
manding  influence  already  over  the  convictions 
of  the  educated  classes  throughout  the  East, 
by  means  of  our  schools  and  their  blessed  re¬ 
sults,  it  has  not  yet  a  commensurate  influence 
over  the  much  more  numerous  laboring  classes. 

“Now,  manual  instraction  is  well  fitted  to 
mitigate  these  evils  and  remove  these  disap¬ 
pointments.  By  means  of  it  even  our  dullest 
pupils  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  an  honora¬ 
ble  employment.  By  it  all  our  pupils  should 
acquire  plainer  tastes  and  more  modest  bear¬ 
ing.  By  it  our  native  helpers  should  become 
more  practical,  tactful  and  self-supporting.  By 
it  we  should  gain  evangelists  in  many  places 
where  we  cannot  appoint  and  support  them.  And 
by  it  the  Gospel  cause  should  spread  as  it  has 
never  done  among  the  artisan  classes  of  the 
country  Why,  then,  should  it  not  be  reckoned 
an  imperative  branch  of  the  regular  course  in 
Mission  Training  Schools?  Why  mathematics, 
any  more  than  manual  training?  Surely  the 
only  valid  reason  for  excluding  it  is  the 
difficulty  of  providing  it.  But  the  gain 
is  great  enough  to  warrant  all  the  cost  to  be 
incurred.  ’  ’ 

THE  (;0S1*EL  OF  THE  SE('OM)  MII.E. 

Gerard  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D. 

Among  the  many  “hard  sayings”  of  Christ 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is  the  remarkable 
one  about  the  duty  of  going  the  second  mile; 
“And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain.  ’  ’  It  was  not  under¬ 
stood  when  he  spoke  it  and  it  has  not  yet  come 
to  be  generally  understood.  The  words  no 
doubt  referred  to  the  then  common  custom  of 
forced  labor  which  came  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  soldiers,  the  carrying  of  messages, 
and  other  services  of  the  State.  If  the  Roman 
troops  were  marching  through  a  province  they 
had  power  to  make  a  kind  of  levy  among  the 
able-bodied  men  of  each  district  to  go  along 
and  help  convey  their  baggage.  Postofflces 
were  then  unknown ;  heralds  bearing  the  royal 
commands  might  compel  any  i>er.son,  or  press 
into  service  any  horse,  boat  or  vehicle  in  any 
part  of  the  empire.  It  was  to  such  customs 
as  those  our  Saviour  referred.  ‘  ‘  Rather,  ’  ’  says 
he,  ‘  ‘  than  resist  a  public  authority  requiring 
your  aid  and  attendance  for  a  certain  distance, 
go  peaceably  twice  the  distance.  ’  ’ 

The  words  have  a  far  more  meaningful  appli¬ 
cation  than  to  the  mere  matter  of  submission 
to  such  customs  as  these.  They  are  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  profound  principle.  Our  Lord  is 
teaching  that  the  righteousness  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  must  far  exceed  the  mere  lettor-of-the-law 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  He 
is  denouncing  mere  conventional  virtue,  that 


punctilious"'  morality  which  without  any  love 
in  it  goes  simply  as  far  as  it  must  and  no  fur¬ 
ther.  He  is  asking  a  spirit  and  a  sers’ice  which 
outruns  the  nicely  calculated  limit  of  the  first 
mile,  but  overflows  into  a  willing,  glad-hearted 
spiritual  largeness.  He  is  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  second  mile,  and  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  understand  how  it  applies  to  us  in  our  every¬ 
day  life. 

For  one  thing  this  gospel  of  the  second  mile 
teaches  ns  the  duty  of  cheerful  submission  to 
ill.  There  are  compulsions  of  ill  that  come  to 
us  all.  It  may  be  the  drudgery  of  hard  labor, 
the  service  of  a  hard  master,  the  pressure  of 
poverty ;  any  one  or  all  of  these  may  drive  ns 
along  weary  miles  against  our  will.  This 
gospel  of  the  second  mile  indeed  takes  from 
none  the  privilege  of  bettering  his  condition, 
if  it  can  be  rightly  done;  but  it  does  say:  “If 
you  must  be  oppressed,  if  yon  must  obey,  if 
you  must  submit  to  ill,  do  it  not  in  a  sullen  or 
a  surly  temper ;  but  rather  accept  your  compul¬ 
sion  as  by  your  Father’s  permission  and  use  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  perform  the  force-imposed 
duty  so  cheerfully  that  both  yon  and  your 
religion  will  be  commended.  Do  even  more 
than  is  required  of  you.  Go  the  second 
mile.  ’  ’ 

The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and 
so  are  the  duties  that  bind  us,  the  claims  that 
press  upon  ns,  the  ills  that  befall  us  and  the 
sorrows  that  we  must  bear.  If  therefore  the 
Lord  in  his  providence  compel  thee  to  go  one 
mile  along  any  sorrowful  way,  learn  to  say 
“Thy  will  be  done”  and  joyfully  go  with  him 
twain. 

But  it  would  be  greatly  narrowing  these 
words  of  Christ  to  construe  them  merely  as  a 
precept  of  submission  to  ill,  or  a  rule  of  non- 
resistance;  for  this  second-mile  gospel  also 
makes  very  plain  the  way  to  put  highest  quali¬ 
ties  into  the  common  acts  of  our  every-day  liv¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  virtue  in  the  first  mile. 
Whether  we  will  or  no  we  must  go  that.  Some 
people  talk  of  “making  a  virtue  of  nece.ssity;” 
but  it  can’t  be  done.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
necessity.  The  virtue  begins  on  the  second 
mile,  where  the  matter  of  voluntary  choice  be¬ 
gins. 

Maybe  you  are  engaged  to  render  service  to 
an  employer.  Your  work  scarcely  has  value 
until  it  passes  the  end  of  the  first  measured 
mile ;  then  it  begins  to  have  heart  in  it,  to  be 
in  a  degree  voluntary  and  the  expression  of 
unselfish  interest.  The  reason  why  many  men 
stay  always  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  wage 
earning  class,  or  fall  out  entirely  into  the  still 
lower  stratum  of  the  unemployed,  is  because 
they  failed  to  make  even  a  start  on  the  second 
mile. 

Courtesy  is  not  a  conforming  to  the  code  of 
manners  or  the  living  up  to  the  requirements 
of  some  book  of  etiquette.  Friendship  is  not 
the  doing  of  formal  duty  toward  some  one  you 
merely  call  a  friend.  Real  friendship  is  a 
thing  which  begins  on  the  second  mile,  where 
kindness  and  interest  and  love  and  self-sacrifice 
begin.  The  fact  is  that  all  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  life  begin  on  the  second  mile.  On 
the  first  mile,  Shylock  has  a  right  to  his  pound 
of  flesh ;  the  blood-sucker  money  lender  has  a 
right  to  all  the  interest  he  can  get  and  the 
household  furnishings  in  the  end;  the  competi¬ 
tor  has  a  right  to  undersell  his  neighbor  to  the 
wall ;  the  employer  has  a  right  to  get  his  clerks 
at  two  dollars  a  week  if  he  can  find  any  who 
will  work  for  that,  and  the  holder  of  widows’ 
mortgages  has  a  right  to  foreclose  them  on  the 
day.  That  is  going  the  first  mile.  That  is 
letter-of-the-law  living.  That  is  the  nicely 
calculated  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  But  Christ  said  that  except  our 
righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees — unless  it  go  the  second 
mile  also — we  shall  in  no  case  enter  the  king¬ 


dom  of  heaven  or  our  punctilious  and  conven¬ 
tional  virtues  count  for  anything  at  all. 

This  gospel  of  the  second  mile  reveals  also 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  test  and  means  of 
commending  our  religion.  It  gives  one  a  chance 
to  know  whether  we  have  any  religion  or  not, 
and  if  we  have,  of  what  sort  it  is.  To  be  truly 
religious,  Christ  says,  is  not  to  keep  hard  and 
fast  rules.  It  is  a  spirit,  not  a  formal  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  code.  It  is  not  to  abstain  from  mur¬ 
der,  but  to  have  a  heart  sweetened  from  all 
scorn  and  revenge.  It  is  not  to  avoid  immoral 
acts,  but  the  allowing  no  unclean  desires  to 
build  their  nests  in  your  soul.  It  is  not  the 
minimum  Christian  trying  to  get  to  heaven 
just  as  cheaply  as  possible,  never  asking,  How 
much  can  I  do  for  Christ  and  his  cause?  but. 
How  little  can  I  do  consistent  with  safety?  It 
is  not  the  average  Christian  going  to  clutrch 
once  a  day,  giving  because  others  do  to  help 
the  poor,  or  contributing  a  little  now  and  then 
to  the  church  or  the  work  of  missions  because 
he  knows  he  would  be  counted  stingy  did  he 
fail  to  give.  It  is  the  maximum  Christian 
out  in  the  region  of  glad-hearted,  voluutaiy, 
love-prompted  service. 

Love  does  not  as  much  as  think  of  counting 
miles.  It  never  says,  “Can  I  stop  here?” 
“Have  I  done  my  share?”  It  is  a  characteris¬ 
tic  of  love  to  be  doing  always  more  than  is 
expected  or  required.  Love  goes  the  second 
mile  and  counts  it  not  a  weary  thing  to  go  ten 
thousand  more.  This  is  what  the  religion  of 
the  second  mile  does  for  men.  It  brings  heart 
enlistment.  It  causes  us  to  serve,  not  because 
we  must  but  because  we  will,  because  we  love 
and  therefore  delight  to  do  the  will  of  the  one 
we  love.  The  second-mile  Christian  realizes 
Christ’s  love  for  souls  and  therefore  tries  to 
win  men  to  him.  The  second-mile  Christian 
realizes  Christ’s  longing  for  the  extension  of 
his  kingdom,  and  therefore  gladly  gives  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
Christ’s  interests  become  his  interests,  Christ's 
glory  his  glory,  Christ’s  cause  his  cause,  under 
the  sweet  compelling  constraint  of  love. 

The  second-mile  Christian  is  a  very  happy 
Christian,  because  he  has  got  beyond  the  re¬ 
gion  of  doubtful  debate  of  finely  drawn  ques¬ 
tions  between  right  and  wrong,  out  into  the 
region  of  voluntary,  glad-hearted,  love-prompted 
service.  They  tell  us  that  in  the  oil  regions 
there  are  many  wells  which  must  be  laboriously 
pumped  to  get  even  a  little  oil  each  day.  But 
there  are  other  wells  that  flow  themselves. 
What  Christ  asks  of  ns,  and  puts  before  us  as  a 
privilege,  in  this  gospel  of  the  second  mile  is 
not  the  hard- wrought  service  of  a  nicely  calcu¬ 
lated  less  or  more,  but  that  overflow  of  doing 
which  counts  duty  a  delight  because  the  heart 
is  in  it.  ‘  ‘  Go  with  him  twain !  ’  ’ 

Rochesteh,  N.  y. 

JOIN  IT  ! 

The  women  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  studying  the 
grave  problems  which  confront  us  here  in  our 
beloved  country,  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  imperative  need  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit 
of  wisdom  and  power  in  order  to  meet  them 
successfully.  They  have,  therefore,  set  on  foot 
a  movement  for  a  National  Circle  of  Daily 
Prayer  for  the  more  manifest  presence  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cards  of  mem¬ 
bership  have  been  issued  costing  two  cents 
each  and  membership  slips  at  these  rates :  6  for 
2  cents,  25  for  6  cents,  50  for  8  cents,  100  for 
12  cents.  These  can  be  obtained  at  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Home  Mission  Rooms,  156  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  but  it  is  desirable  that  other 
denominations  print  their  own.  Surely  Chris¬ 
tian  patriotic  women  all  over  our  broad  land 
will  help  to  widen  this  prayer  circle  till  every 
voice  shall  be  heard  in  most  earnest  appeal  for 
a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  midst. 
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LOVE  LETTERS  OF  TWO  POETS.* 

Oue  takes  up  the  beautifully  made  volumes 
with  a  complicated  feeling  that  is  pain  rather 
than  pleasure.  It  is  partly  awe,  as  of  one  un- 
cousecrated  who  unwillingly  finds  himself  wit¬ 
nessing  a  sacred  mystery ;  and  partly  shame,  as 
of  one  listening  at  key  holes,  or  to  come  closer 
to  the  fact,  reading  letters  that  he  knows  were 
not  meant  for  his  eye.  One’s  delicacy  is  hardly 
reassured  by  the  prefatory  note  of  the  son  who 
has  here  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  (and,  one 
cannot  but  reflect,  has  made  money  by  so  ex¬ 
posing)  words  which  at  least  one  writer  never 
dreamed  would  ever  meet  the  eyes  of  any  reader 
but  one.  It  is  true  as  the  editor  tells  us,  that 
he  had  his  father’s  permission  to  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  letters. 

‘  ‘  Do  with  them  as  you  please  when  I  am  dead 
and  gone.  ’  ’  The  fact  that  Robert  Browning 
had  destroyed  all  his  correspondence  except 
these  letters  appears  to  the  son  as  almost  an  in¬ 
dication  that  his  father  expected  to  have  these 
published.  And  yet,  recalling  his  mother’s  ex¬ 
treme  reserve,  the  exquisite  sensibility  which 
made  it  difficult  for  her  to  express  her  deepest 
feeling  except  in  writing,  remembering  too, 
his  father’s  passionate  devotion  to  his  wife,  a 
son,  we  should  suppose,  might  well  have  un¬ 
derstood  by  such  a  permission,  not  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to '  expose  these  sacred  relics  to  all 
the  world,  but  that  to  him,  to  him  alone,  was 
given  the  right,  both  parents  being  dead,  to 
enter,  if  he  dared,  this  holy  of  holies  where 
they  had  unveiled  to  one  another  their  inmost 
hearts,  that  so  he  might  come  to  a  new  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  parents,  before  destroying  memorials 
which  to  him  must  indeed  be  priceless. 

Yet,  though  instinct  and  good  taste  draw 
back  before  the  title  page,  one  cannot  turn 
the  first  leaf  and  not  be  grateful  that  since 
the  doors  of  the  holy  place  have  been  thrown 
open,  it  is  i)ermitted  to  him  to  enter  in.  How 
inspiring  these  letters  are  in  their  strength, 
their  delicacy,  their  self  -  detachment,  their 
forth-goingness.  If  the  time  definition  of 
prophet  is  not  fore-teller,  but  forth-teller,  then 
were  these  two  lovers  prophets.  In  vain  does 
Browning  in  his  first  letter  speak  of  his 
“habit  of  purely  passive  enjoyment’’  as  a  bar 
to  anything  like  criticism  of  Miss  Barrett’s 
poems,  and  she,  in  her  reply,  half  smilingly, 
half  shrinkingly  appeal  to  him  to  emerge  from 
his  “passive  state’’;  from  the  very  first  there 
is  neither  passivity  nor  returning  upon  them¬ 
selves;  all  their  words  are  forthright  words, 
going  straight  and  true  to  their  mark.  How 
each  appeals  to  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  real 
in  the  other!  And  how  inevitably  each  re¬ 
sponds.  How  clear-sighted  each  is  for  the  oth¬ 
er’s  best — and  for  the  other’s  weakness,  too. 
“I  have  a  fancy  that  your  great  dramatic 
power  would  work  more  clearly  and  credibly 
in  the  less  definite  world’’  of  Drama,  Miss 
Barrett  writes  to  Browning  in  an  early  letter; 
and  he  to  her  not  much  later,  “You  must  read 
books  in  order  to  get  words  and  forms  for  ‘  the 
public’  if  you  write,  and  that  yon  must  needs  do, 
if  yon  fear  God.’’  How  exquisitely  the  wom¬ 
an’s  humor  plays  around  the  peculiarities 
which  in  a  way  they  both  share. 

“People  say  of  you  and  of  me,  dear  Mr. 
Browning,  that  we  love  the  darkness  and  use  a 
sphinxine  idiom  in  our  talk ;  and  really  yon  do 
talk  a  little  like  a  sphinx  in  your  argument 
drawn  from ‘Vivian  Grey.’  Once  I  sat  up  all 
night  to  read  ‘Vivian  Grey’  but  I  never  drew 
such  an  argument  from  him.  ’  ’ 

V’hen  they  write  of  themselves  it  is  still  the 
same.  The  thoughts  are  winged  and  fly  out- 
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ward,  do  not  return  upon  themselves.  It  is  not 
the  self-consciousness  of  an  invalid  that  impels 
Miss  Browning  to  write : 

“I  have  lived  only  inwardly;  or  with  eorrow 
for  a  strong  emotion.  Before  this  seclusion  of 
my  illness  I  was  secluded  still,  and  there  are 
few  of  the  youngest  women  in  the  world  who 
have  not  seen  more,  heard  more,  known  more 
of  society  than  I  who  ctin  scarcely  be  called 
young  now.  I  grew  up  in  the  country — had 
no  social  opportunities,  had  my  heart  in  books 
and  poet^  and  my  experience  in  reveries.  My 
sympathies  drooped  toward  the  ground  like  an 
untrained  honeysuckle — and  but  for  one  in  my 

own  house — but  of  this  I  cannot  speak . 

And  so  time  passed  and  passed — and  after¬ 
wards,  when  my  illness  came  and  I  seemed  to 
stand  at  the  edge  of  the  w’orld  with  all  done, 
and  no  prospect  (as  appeared  at  one  time)  of 
ever  passing  the  threshold  of  one  room  again, 
why  then  I  turned  to  thinking  with  some  bit¬ 
terness  ....  that  I  had  stood  blind  in  this 
temple  I  was  about  to  leave — that  I  had  seen  no 
human  nature,  had  beheld  no  great  mountain 
or  river,  nothing  in  fact.  I  was  as  a  man 
dying  who  had  not  read  Shakespeare,  and  it 
was  too  late!  do  you  understand?  And  do  you 
also  know  what  a  disadvantage  is  this  igno¬ 
rance  to  my  art?  ....  that  I  am,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  a  hlinil  poetf  ....  How  willingly  I 
would  as  a  poet  exchange  some  of  this  lumber¬ 
ing,  ponderous,  helpless  knowledge  of  books 
for  some  experience  of  life  and  man,  for  some 
.  .  .  But  all  grumbling  is  a  vile  thing.  ’  ’ 

As  one  turns  with  reverent  hands  the  pages 
where  these  two  souls  stand  self-revealed  one 
learns  to  forgive  the  son  for  giving  these  letters 
to  the  world.  For  as  life  is  more  than  doing, 
and  a  good  man  is  greater  than  his  greatest 
work,  so,  to  all  that  the  Brownings  have  been 
to  the  world  in  moral  uplift  and  in  revelation 
of  the  human  heart  and  of  God,  is  now  added 
something  yet  more  valuable,  a  revelation  of 
characters  such  as  theirs.  And  when  we  think 
of  the  inane,  vapid,  self-centred  letters  that 
lovers  in  general  write  to  one  another,  even 
those  who  can  write  good  letters  to  other  peo¬ 
ple,  we  are  glad  to  have  love  letters  such  as 
these  given  to  the  world.  Lovers  indeed  c-an- 
not  all  be  poets,  but  it  is  possible  for  those 
who  are  not  poets  to  be  interested  in  things 
outside  of  themselves,  and  write  to  one  another 
letters  that  are  more  nearly  worthy  of  the  name 
than  most  love  letters  are. 

Still,  it  is  not  to  draw  a  moral  for  others  that 
one  reads  letters  such  as  these.  It  is  for  that 
pure  enjoyment  of  association  with  the  great 
hearted,  true  hearted  man  and  woman  who 
wrote  them.  And  that  is  in  itself  a  morality. 

A  Manual  of  Patkolooy  :  Being  a  Concise  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Chief  Persons,  Sects,  Orders, 
etc.  in  Christian  History  from  the  First 
Century  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation. 
With  Select  Bibliographical  References. 
By  Wallace  Nelson  Steams,  A.  M.  B.D. 
With  an  Introduction  by  J.  H.  Thayer, 
D.D.  Litt.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1..t0. 

Only  a  student  or  a  teacher  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Introduction  or  of  Church  History  will 
appreciate  at  a  glance  the  value  of  this  vol¬ 
ume.  But  those  who  need  it  will  at  once  see 
what  it  will  do  for  him.  A  young  man  enter¬ 
ing  upon  study  for  the  ministry  soon  learns 
that  he  is  entering  a  new  world  whose  proper 
names  and  fomis  of  speech  are  unfamiliar. 
The  teacher  is  well  aware  of  this  deficiency  of 
knowledge  in  his  students,  for  he  needs  fre¬ 
quently  to  pause  to  introduce  to  them  the  men 
whose  testimony  he  u.ses  or  criticises,  or  the 
sects  and  theories  under  discussion.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  book  which  gives  corrctely  and  in 
concise  form  the  information  needed  on  these 
points  is  to  be  welcomed. 

We  have  pretty  nearly  such  a  book  in  the  one 
before  us.  It  names  and,  generally  in  from 
one  line  to  fifteen,  characterizes  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen  and  reformers  down  through 
the  sixteenth  century,  naming  their  writings 
and  the  principal  editions  and  discussions  of 
their  works  and  influence.  It  also  furnishes 
information  concerning  the  sects  and  heresies 
of  the  past  and  the  ideas  for  which  they  stood. 


Besides  all  this,  we  have  tabulation  by  cen¬ 
turies  in  one  chart,  showing  at  a  glance  the 
date  of  tlie  prominent  men  of  the  Church,  a 
map  giving  their  .spheres  of  activity,  tables  of 
the  emperors  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Em¬ 
pires,  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  the 
Gothic  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  of  the  Patriciate 
in  Italy;  also  tables  of  the  Popes,  the  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Councils  and  a  list  of  monasteries. 

A  few  statements  are  misleading.  Under 
“Ignatius”  we  are  informed  that  “seven  let¬ 
ters  .  .  .  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  four  is  questioned.  ”  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  entire  Ignatian  literature  is  strongly 
under  suspicion  (See  Davidson’s  Intrwluction 
to  the  New  Testament,  I.  9).  The  Muratorian 
Canon  is  placed  by  the  author  of  this  work  in 
c.  170  A.D.,  a  date  now  generally  given  up 
(e.g.  by  Professor  Sunday).  Out  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  titles  examined,  these  are  the  only 
errors  we  have  noticed,  so  that  the  proportion 
of  mistakes  is,  for  a  work  of  this  character, 
unn.sually  small. 

The  MAKiN(i  of  the  Sermon.  By  T.  Harw  ood 
Pattison,  D.D.  American  Baptist  Publica¬ 
tion  Society.  Philadelphia:  $1.50. 

Professor  Pattison  has  been  so  long  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  is  so  well  known  among  us  for  his  suc¬ 
cessful  pastorates  in  Albany  and  New  Haven 
that  his  book  may  be  considered  an  “Ameri¬ 
can  book”  and  one  that  will  bring  credit  to  our 
schools  of  theology.  Dr.  Pattison  is  the  son  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  in  London  whose  home  at 
Hampstead  was  near  that  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Charles  and  the  centre  of  a  delightful  Christian 
circle.  For  his  pulpit  gifts  and  his  personality 
Dr.  Pattison  was  early  in  his  American  minis¬ 
try  marked  for  a  chair  in  the  training  schools 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  We  believe  his  Roches¬ 
ter  professorate  has  been  his  sole  official  charge, 
but  he  has  been  so  often  heard  in  other  places, 
on  the  platform  and  through  the  press,  that 
his  connection  with  one  institution  has  almost 
been  lost  sight  of  in  his  large  sphere  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  activity.  His  book  has  a  con¬ 
stituency  largely  outside  of  his  Seminary  circle. 

“For  the  study  and  the  class-room,  ”  as  in¬ 
tended,  these  lectures  are  of  immediate  value. 
A  good  homiletic  is  rather  rare  to  find  in  book 
form.  The  range  is  so  wide  that  such  a  vol¬ 
ume  swings  between  banks  far  apart  like  a 
Western  river,  now  hiding  under  philosophy 
and  now  breaking  on  the  shoals  of  mere  com¬ 
position.  Professor  Pattison  keeps  a  good  mid- 
channel  course  and  touches  the  great  art  of 
preaching  in  a  practical  and  natural  way  which 
is  easy  to  follow  and  helpful  to  put  in  practice. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best  courses  in  homiletics 
that  we  have  seen,  and  will  be  usefully  studied 
by  young  men  and  by  those  of  longer  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  Story  of  the  Chri.stian  Church.  By 
George  R.  Crooks,  D.  D.,  L.  LD.  Late  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York:  Eaton  and  Mains.  $3.50. 

This  is  the  legacy  of  an  accomplished  scholar, 
a  most  lovable  and  highly  cultured  man,  to 
his  students  and  to  his  friends.  Dr.  Crooks 
was  a  man  to  be  felt  and  recognized  anywhere, 
in  any  association,  and  a  book  from  his  hand 
has  every  value,  literary,  scholarly  and  moral. 
JThis  story*  of  the  church  contains  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Semin¬ 
ary  class-rooms ;  but  the  text  had  been 
prepared  for  the  press  by  the  Profes.sor  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
closing  chapters.  These,  with  aid  from  his 
associates,  have  been  supplied  by  his  daughter, 
the  book  therefore  being  a  loving  tribute 
to  his  memory  and  a  lasting  memorial  of 
the  man.  The  plan  is  simple,  the  method 
excellent,  the  style  vivid  and  forceful,  the 
treatment  intelligent,  broad  and  scholarly,  the 
spirit  reverent,  hopeful  and  sincere.  It  is  a 
book  of  which  the  church  may  be  justly  proud 
and  the  Seminary  will  profit  by  it  for  all  time. 
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The  Tides,  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the 
Solar  System.  By  George  Howard  Dar¬ 
win,  Professor  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Boston:  Houghton,  Miff¬ 
lin  and  Company.  $2.50. 

These  Lowell  lectures  of  Profe.ssor  Darwin 
on  a  familiar  theme  are  large  a.s  the  universe 
and  minute  as  the  atomic  theory  of  matter. 
To  see  what  scholarship  can  do  with  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  tides,  is  to  gain  confidence  in  our 
sincere  investigators.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  fol¬ 
low  their  lead.  Honesty,  thoroughness,  fair¬ 
ness  in  judgment,  deliberation  and  patience  in 
investigation,  skill  in  experiment  and  insight 
amounting  almost  to  inspiration,  characterize 
the  methods  and  reasoning  display  in  this 
book.  The  analysis  of  tidal  forces,  the  “har¬ 
monic  analysis”  of  the  tide,  the  “warping  of 
the  earth,  ’  ’  and  the  little  earthquakes  amid 
the  molecules  of  matter  heard  in  caves  by  the 
microphone,  the  pendulum  experiments  and  the 
discussion  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  rings 
of  Saturn,  have  a  popular  interest  which  will 
make  the  book  a  favorite  with  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  but  intelligent  masses.  It  will  be  a 
great  help  to  students  for  reference  and  ex¬ 
planation;  and  in  the  domain  of  scientific  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  of 
our  planetary  system,  it  will  be  a  monitor  to 
faith  and  a  guide  to  reason.  The  chapter  on 
Figures  in  Equilibrium  is  one  of  singularly 
suggestive  value,  and  the  modification  of  La 
Place’s  theory  indicated  by  the  breaking  of  a 
planet  into  two  unequal  parts,  together  with 
the  recent  examples  furnished  by  the  satellites 
of  Mars,  will  be  read  with  a  feeling  of  awe 
which  is  next  to  worship.  This  book  is  a  min¬ 
ister,  as  true  science  must  be,  to  the  truly  de¬ 
vout  sentiments  of  any  man. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
loixxioner  of  Education  for  1S96-1S97  is  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  the  progress  made  in  primary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  It 
contains  many  papers  of  value  on  the  history  and 
growth  of  our  school  system  in  the  several 
.''fates.  We  mention  particularly  the  paper  by 
^Ir.  Addis,  Specialist  of  the  Bureau,  on  the 
history  of  State  Aid  to  Higher  Schools,  a  valu¬ 
able  statement  and  discussion  of  early  legisla¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  a  paper  by  the  late  ex- 
President  Bartlett  of  Dartmouth,  on  the  Kew 
England  Academy,  which  as  a  monograph  is 
worthy  of  preser\'ation.  The  Academy  is  now 
generally  merged  in  the  High  School,  some  few 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  English  Rugby  or 
Harrow,  but  the  old  academy  traditions  are 
still  alive,  not  more  in  the  memory  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipals  and  pupils  than  in  the  spirit  and  con¬ 
duct  of  their  successors.  Dr.  Bartlett  names 
the  more  noted  of  the  New  England  Academies 
with  suggestions  of  their  work  and  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  who  had  served  as  instructors. 
Of  the  last  generation  scarcely  a  man  of  high 
rank,  beginning  with  Daniel  Webster,  but  had 
seized  his  country  first  as  Principal  of  an 
Academy.  The  record  of  these  schools  extends 
to  other  States  where  New  Englanders  carried 
them  and  planted  them  so  deeply  in  the  new 
soil  that  many  changes  have  not  uprooted  the 
original  setting.  Something  to  be  remembered 
and  honored  is  the  old  New  England  township 
or  church  Academy.  It  is  very'  nearly  the 
ideal  tyjie  of  a  home  school  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  and  best  elements  of  our 
civilization;  and  to  reach  that  place  in  our 
modem  system,  the  secondary  schools  must  be 
well  manned  and  carefully  watched. 

Fifty  years  of  Public  School  Education  in 
Ohio,  presented  by  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  for 
many  years  State  Supeimtendent  of  Schools 
and  an  educator  of  rare  attaiiunent  and  skill, 
will  prove  an  historical  summary  for  future 
investigators  and  a  guide  to  the  men  and  mo¬ 
tives  and  measures  that  have  most  promoted 


or  hindered  the  growth  of  schools  in  that  first 
of  the  Western  States  to  become  an  educational 
leader.  The  history  of  schools  in  the  South, 
the  reports  of  Superintendents,  the  invaluable 
statistics,  the  picture  of  the  entire  school  sys¬ 
tem,  with  so  much  of  its  personnel  as  to  make 
it  easy  to  get  into  communication  with  any 
school  in  the  land;  these  taken  with  the  paper 
on  Foreign  Universities,  and  the  discussion  of 
methods  with  plans  of  laboratories,  furnish 
matter  for  reference  and  for  study  found  no¬ 
where  in  such  convenient  compass.  Nor  must 
we  fail  to  note  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  report 
on  Alaska  and  his  statistics  of  missions,  schools 
and  imported  reindeer,  which  show  his  thor¬ 
oughness,  his  broad  views  and  his  practical 
talent  for  making  the  most  of  means  in  face  of 
difficulties. 

Well  worth  reading  are  the  fifteen  short  essays 
collected  in  Temple  Talkx,  by  the  Rev.  Myron 
W.  Reed  of  Denver,  whose  death  has  occurred 
since  their  publication.  The  trathfulness, 
freedom  and  largeness  of  view  make  up  a  rare 
combination.  There  is  no  superficiality,  though 
the  easy  way  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  things 
might  delude  the  reader  into  thinking  the  con¬ 
trary.  And  there  is  no  appearance  of  studied 
effort,  while  the  flashes  and  turns  and  thrusts 
are  the  work  of  a  trained  man,  one  who  has 
made  thorough  preparation.  Very  rarely  is  the 
talk  one-sided.  The  biographical  sketches  are 
gems;  that  on  “Pere  Marquette”  will  be  new 
to  many.  The  philosophical  and  religious  talks 
are  free  but  usually  thorough,  always  sugges¬ 
tive,  mainly  sound.  The  talk  on  “Suicide”  is 
good;  much  needed,  and  ought  to  be  widely 
read  and  pondered  deeply.  ‘  ‘  The  Return  to 
Nature”  is  rich;  the  “Ninety  and  Nine, ”  a 
splendid  statement  of  God’s  personal  provi¬ 
dence.  “Night  and  Sleep  and  Rest,”  with 
‘  ‘  Easter,  ’  ’  are  chapters  out  of  history  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience  which  sing  and  linger  in  the 
soul.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  And  one  who 
can  take  captive  the  common  heart  in  ns  in 
this  fresh  hearty  way  and  lead  it  off  for  a 
walk!  Denver  was  ^fortunate  indeed  when  it 
had  such  nurture  every  week. 

In  Some  Personx  Unknoirn,  Mr.  E.  W.  Homung 
has  shown  his  ability  to  write  a  good  short 
story.  His  long  tales  are  good  and  the  short 
ones  sparkle,  glint  and  please,  each  one  in  its 
way,  place,  purpose,  according  to  the  setting. 
Some  critics  hold  that  a  short-story  faculty 
unfits  one  for  writing  sustained  narratives  in 
which  character  or  events  unfold  by  natural 
processes,  but  it  would  appear  that  Homung 
does  both  kinds  of  work  with  success. 

An  intelligent  woman  who  calls  herself  ‘  ‘  The 
Deaconess,  A  Servant  of  the  Church,  ’  ’  has 
made  an  interesting  and  valuable  little  book 
called  Saint  Paul,  an  Autobiography,  simply  by 
transcribing  and  arranging  in  chronological 
order  those  verses  in  Paul’s  speeches  and  Epis¬ 
tles  in  which  he  refers  to  himself.  All  that  is 
surely  known  about  the  great  Apostle,  whether 
his  outward  or  his  inward  experiences,  is  here 
brought  together ;  and  however  well  acquainted 
with  St.  Paul  the  Bible  student  may  think 
himself  to  be,  he  will  find  himself  profoundly 
impressed  with  this  wonderful  character  as  he 
here  stands  portrayed  by  himself. 

Hird  World  is  a  charming  little  “Reader  for 
Intermediate  Grades”  to  be  noted  among  the 
many  attractive  volumes  that  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  reading  books  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  authors,  Mr.  A.  H.  Stickney  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Hoffmann,  are  well  known  bird  lovers 
who  tell  what  they  have  themselves  obsen'ed, 
and  have  the  happy  faculty  of  telling  it  in  a 
simple  and  attractive  way  without  the  use  of 
unfamiliar  technical  terais.  Many  illustra¬ 
tions,  some  in  color  and  some  from  drawings  of 
that  painstaking  observer  and  artist,  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson,  enrich  the  volume  and  make 


it  valuable  for  ready  reference  in  study  of  the 
feathered  world  either  at  home  or  in  school. 

( Boston,  Ginn  and  Company. ) 

TliroiKjh  the  Year,  Book  I,  September  to  Jan¬ 
uary  ;  Book  II.  February  to  June,  by  Anna  M. 
Clyde  and  Lillian  Wallace.  A  supplementary 
reader  for  third  and  fourth  year  pupils,  selected 
from  the  writings  of  American  authors  and 
combining  nature  study,  science,  literature  and 
history,  noting  the  anniversaries.  Attractive 
little  books.  (Silver,  Bnrdett  and  Company. 
Illustrated.  36  cents  each. ) 

The  Modern  Marriage.  Market  is  a  series  of 
four  essays,  the  romantic  and  impractical  view 
is  presented  by  Marie  Corelli,  the  social  and 
unromantic  by  Lady  Jeune,  the  practical  and 
extremely  prosaic  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  and  a 
wise  and  judicial  summary  by  The  Countess 
of  Malmesbury.  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippiu- 
cott  Company. ) 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttleton  Gell  has  compiled  a 
sequence  of  meditations  on  the  life  of  love, 
gathered  from  many  sources  and  times,  making 
a  unique  volume  for  persons  betrothed,  which 
she  entitles.  The  More  Excellent  Wag.  It  is  a 
companion  to  “The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,”  al¬ 
ready  largely  in  use  among  Christian  friends 
who  are  separated.  ( London,  Henry  Frowde. ) 

Mu  Favorite  Lecturex  is  a  memorial  gift  “to 
old  friends”  of  Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  the  pioneer 
of  parlor  lecturers ;  a  handsome  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  eight  lectures  given  in  “Dr.  Holland’s 
home”  twenty-five  years  ago.  From  her  re¬ 
tirement  on  her  farm,  ‘  ‘  Breezy  Meadows,  ’  ’ 
Miss  Sanborn  still  sends  out  her  cheery  mes¬ 
sages  through  the  press.  May  the  sweet  after¬ 
glow  of  such  a  useful  life  linger  long  and  fair ! 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry  has  lately  added  three  new 
volumes  to  the  series  of  ‘  ‘  Little  Masterpieces,  ’  ’ 
which  he  has  been  editing  during  the  past 
year,  hoed  Mara  ala g  contains  selected  essays 
beginning  with  “The  Task  of  the  Modem  His¬ 
torian,  ’  ’  written  when  the  distinguished  author 
was  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  including 
some  of  his  most  well  known  essays  and  also 
some  of  the  most  striking  passages  from  his 
History  of  England. - Thomax  Carlgle  in¬ 

cludes  his  well  known  “Essay  on  Biography 
and  other  Biographical  and  Historical  Sketch¬ 
es,”  and  in  ,Tohn  Ruxkin  Mr.  Perry  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  arrange  extracts  from  the  famous  crit¬ 
ics  in  a  chronological  order  so  as  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  themes  treated 
in  his  voluminous  writings.  Each  of  these 
pretty  little  volumes  has  &}>urtra it  of  the  author 
as  a  frontispiece  and  a  short  introduction  by 
Mr.  Perry.  (New  York:  Doubleday  and  Mc¬ 
Clure.  Cloth,  30  cents  each.  Full  leather,  50 
cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  proprietors  of  The  Congregatioualist  have 
just  issued  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Free  Church  Catechixm  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  of  which  we  gave  the  entire  text  a  few 
weeks  since.  With  the  hope  of  bringing  it 
promptly  into  popular  use  it  is  now  brought  out 
in  leaflet  form  with  a  tasteful  paper  cover  for 
the  small  sum  of  4  cents  or  $1.25  for  100  copies 
postpaid,  and  can  be  obtained  from  W.  L. 
Greene  and  Company,  14  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

The  Critic  now  issues  from  the  Knickerbocker 
Pre.ss  and  looks  very  attractive  in  its  new  green 
covers.  There  is  no  change  in  the  editorial 
management,  and  the  editorial  rooms  are  still 
at  289  Fourth  avenue.  The  current  number 
has  a  fine  portrait  of  Washington  never  before 
published,  from  the  painting  by  Rembrandt 
Peale,  now  owned  by  Mr.  George  L.  Sanderson 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Crooker  has  written 
and  the  American  Unitarian  Association  (25 
Beacon  street,  Boston, )  has  printed  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages,  en¬ 
titled  .1  Plea  for  Sinceritg  in  Jieligioux  Thought. 
It  could  be  wished  that  Dr.  Crooker  had  prac¬ 
ticed  a  little  more  sincerity  in  his  presentation 
of  the  nature  of  the  claims  of  the  creeds  of  the 
Church  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  accept 
them.  That  his  position  is  to  be  discounted  on 
the  score  of  ignorance  he  would  be  the  first  to 
deny. 


Man-h  i>,  1899. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Chnrchman  remiuds  us  of  the  strained 
relations  which  have  existed  between  the  Vati¬ 
can  and  the  Quirinal  for  now  almost  thirty 
years,  and  which  have  sometimes  reached  the 
extreme  of  actual  rupture,  albeit,  it  may  be, 
veiled  under  the  name  of  a  bread  riot,  as  not 
long  since  at  Milan.  That  the  government  of 
Italy  has  at  times  been  endangered,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  retarded,  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  opposition  of  the  hierarchy,  there  can 
be  no  question.  The  parties  are  extremely 
jealous  of  each  other’s  influence,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  right  at  this  point  that  our  con¬ 
temporary’s  remarks  are  specially  pertinent : 

One  of  the  most  singular  results  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Peace  Conference  is  the  contest  it  has 
stirred  up  in  Italy  between  the  national  and  the 
clerical  press.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  an 
authoritative  denial  appearing  in  the  official 
papers  of  the  supposed  invitation  of  the  Pope 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  approaching  con¬ 
ference.  The  clerical  organs  are  as  certain  that 
lie  has  been  invited  to  take  part,  and  express 
their  gratification  at  this  species  of  inter¬ 
national  recognition  of  the  papal  claims.  The 
anti-clerical  editors  a.sk  satirically  if  the  Pope 
proposes  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Swiss 
guard  in  the  Vatican,  or  what  light  a  papal 
monsignore  can  throw  on  the  problems  of  mod¬ 
ern  military  expenditure.  In  reality,  and  not 
without  reason,  the  Italian  Government  views 
with  some  disquietude  the  prospect  of  sitting 
in  the  same  assembly  with  the  agents  of  the 
Vatican.  The  air  of  the  ante-chambers  in  the 
palace  of  the  Pope  is  filled  with  visions  of  the 
restoration  of  temporal  power.  The  crime  of 
1870  is  the  darkest  event  in  history  to  the  Vati¬ 
can  diplomat.  He  can  no  more  suppress  the 
outrage  of  Victor  Emmanuel  than  the  French¬ 
man  can  forget  Metz  or  Strasburg.  When  he 
finds  himself  able  to  voice  his  dearest  wish, 
disarmament  will  be  of  minor  importance.  He 
will  hark  back  to  the  golden  age  of  papal  rule. 
His  misrepresentations  of  history  will  doubt¬ 
less  entertain  the  conference  immensely,  but 
will  hardly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Italy. 

The  Examiner  recalls  that  the  Presbyterian 
Union  of  New  York  recently  gave  its  attention 
to  the  short-comings  of  the  secular  newspaper: 

Colonel  McClure,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
made  an  eminent  success  of  a  cheap  yet  clean 
daily  paper,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley, 
probably  the  best  living  representative  of  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  in  the  religious  world,  were 
the  speakers.  Both  were  agreed  that  the  press 
of  to-day,  despite  its  progressive  enterprise,  is 
in  need  of  improvement,  especally  in  the  lines 
of  exactness  and  truthfulness.  Both  were  no 
less  agreed  that  the  press  of  our  day  is  doing 
a  great  educative  work,  and  that  it  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  press  of  former  days  in  its  alert¬ 
ness  and  devotion  to  high  principles.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  father  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper,  complained  justly  of  the  lack  of  char¬ 
acter  in  the  press  of  his  day.  Journalism  was 
prostituted  to  the  lowest  level  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  the  billingsgate  that 
was  heaped  upon  the  founders  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  would  revolt  the  keener  and  juster  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  our  day.  But  we  have  an  older  ex¬ 
ample  of  perverse  journalism  than  that  cited 
by  the  distinguished  editors  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Presbyterian  Union,  or  even  that  of 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  day:  “One  Christopher 
Foster,  preaching  at  Oxford  University  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1632,  prayed  thus  during  the  service: 

‘  Sweet  Jesus,  we  desire  thee,  and  humbly  in¬ 
crease  [«iV]  thy  divine  Majesty  to  inspire  the 
Curranto-makers  with  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that 
one  may  know  when  to  praise  thy  blessed  and 
glorious  name  and  when  to  pray  unto  thee; 
for  we  often  praise  and  laud  thy  holy  name  for 
the  King  of  Sweden’s  victories,  and  afterwards 
we  hear  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  we 
oftentimes  pray  unto  thee  to  relieve  the  same 
King  in  his  distresses,  and  we  likewise  hear 
that  there  is  no  such  cause.  ’  ’  ’ 

The  Presbyterian  of  London  pays  a  tribute  to 
Catherine  of  Siena — all  the  more  emphatic  by 
reason  of  its  view  point : 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Romish  Church  root 
and  branch,  believing  that  at  the  back  of  all 
the  Ritualism  of  our  day  Popery  stands  aggres¬ 


sive.  Indeed,  the  Ritualists  are  almost  avow¬ 
edly  Romanists  in  disguise.  VTe  do  not,  there¬ 
fore,  join  with  some  other  journals  in  saying 
that  the  present  Protestant  campaign  is  directed 
only  against  Ritualism  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  not  against  Romanism.  Behind  all 
the  present  Anglican  Ritualism  stands  the  Pope 
of  Rome  and  the  whole  system  that  hails  from 
the  Vatican.  Popery — not  Sacerdotalism  only 
— that  is  the  enemy !  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  blind  to  the  great  law  of  Christian 
toleration,  which  accords  to  the  Romanists  the 
same  religious  freedom  which  we  claim  for 
ourselves,  nor  does  it  blind  ns  for  a  moment  to 
the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  her 
saints  and  her  great  men  and  women  of  God 
as  well  as  the  most  ultra-Protestant  Churches 
of  our  day.  In  the  historic  development  of 
Christianity  Rome  has  her  own  place.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  saintliest 
men  and  women  who  have  ever  crossed  our 
earth  have  been  shining  lights  in  the  corrupted 
Roman  Church.  Francis  of  Assisi  —  the 
“blessed  Francis,’’  as  his  companions  and  fol¬ 
lowers  in  love  and  admiration  called  him — was 
as  true  and  simple-hearted  a  saint  of  God  as 
ever  walked  this  world,  and  the  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  woman  whose  name  we  have  placed  at  the 
top  of  this  little  note  was  one  of  the  Lord’s 
own  serv  ants,  and  her  house  was  indeed  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  beautiful  inscription  put  over  it, 
"  Sjiotxt  Clirinti  K(tth(irin:r  (loiiiiii<.’' 

The  Westminster  of  Toronto,  Canada,  prefaces 
a  missionary  address  given  by  Mr.  Speer  on  the 
evening  of  February  28th  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  of  that  city,  and  which  it  publishes,  in 
these  terms — terms  which,  we  are  certain,  our 
youngest  Secretary  will  regard  as  all  too  flatter¬ 
ing: 

Robert  E.  Speer  is  certainly  the  strongest, 
steadiest,  sanest  man  identified  with  the  For¬ 
eign  Mission  movement  in  America.  This 
statement  was  made  by  The  Westminster  in 
announcing  his  Toronto  visit  a  fortnight  ago. 
It  seemed  to  some  an  extreme  statement ;  but 
those  who  on  Tuesday  last  met  Mr.  Speer  and 
heard  him  discuss  tlie  great  Missionaiy  Prob¬ 
lem  made  no  qualification.  He  is  an  ideal 
leader.  He  was  bom,  as  he  told  the  students 
at  Knox  College,  in  a  politician’s  home,  and 
has  the  instinct  of  leadership  in  his  blood. 
There  is  a  physical  sturdiness  and  a  mental 
robustness  suggestive  of  a  thoroughly  healthful 
man.  It  is  not  often  one  meets  with  one  com¬ 
bining  so  rarely  strength  and  tenderness. 

His  address  to  students  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  Convocation  Hall,  Knox  College,  was  direct 
and  appealing.  A  report  of  it  we  hold  over  to 
make  room  for  a  full  report  of  the  magnificent 
address  delivered  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in 
the  evening.  Mr.  Speer  spoke  without  manu¬ 
script  or  notes,  but  in  such  splendid,  orderly 
fashion,  and  with  such  well-chosen  and 
straight-flung  words,  that  we  are  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  what  is  practically  a  verbatim  report.  No 
other  report  was  taken.  It  w  ill  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  by  thousands.  Its  delivery 
was  effective  beyond  almost  any  other  mission¬ 
ary  address  we  have  ever  heard. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  is  mindful,  thus 
early,  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  General 
Assembly  will  meet  in  Richmond  on  May  18th 
next.  Of  the  business  already  in  sight,  it  says, 
in  part : 

There  will  be  overtures  or  petitions  sent  up 
from  Presbyteries  or  Synods,  asking  for  coun¬ 
sel  and  direction.  Many  of  them  do  not  appear 
important,  and  are  easily  answered.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  such  overtures  would  never  be  sent,  and 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  Assembly  taken 
up,  if  some  of  our  brethren  were  better  in- 
fomied  about  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Church. 
But  we  regard  the  privilege  of  overture  as  one 
of  immense  importance  to  the  Church,  as 
expressing  the  liberty  of  the  individual  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  giving  opportunity  for  expressing  the 
opinion  or  wish  of  individuals  or  some  sections 
of  the  Church,  and  as  providing  opportunity 
for  the  Assembly’s  giving  information,  an¬ 
swering  question.s,  and  so  settling  the  faith 
and  practice  on  intelligent  grounds,  and  giving 
peace  to  disputing  parties. 

This  Assembly  will  receive  the  answers  of 
the  Presbyteries  on  two  changes  proposed  in 
the  Book  of  Church  Order:  one  as  to  the  ap 
pointment  of  one  other  than  a  minister  to  de¬ 
liver  the  charge  to  the  people  at  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  pastor  (minutes  of  last  Assembly, 
page  238);  and  the  other  as  to  changing  the 
form  of  baptism  from  “I  baptize  thee  into  the 


name,  ’  ’  to  “  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name,  ’  ’  page 
220. 

The  last  Assembly  appointed  an  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  George  Summey, 
Dr.  F.  R.  Beattie,  Dr.  W.  M.  MePheeters  and 
Dr.  T.  C.  Johnson  to  organize  a  summer  school 
for  Bible  study.  So  far  as  we  are  informed 
nothing  definite  has  been  done  by  this  commit¬ 
tee.  There  are  two  opinions  in  the  Church  on 
the  subject.  No  doubt  this  committee  will 
have  some  report  to  present.  The  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  Hymn  Book  is  given  until  lSt03 
for  its  work,  yet  it  may  wish  to  report  progress, 
or  ask  for  counsel.  The  Assembly’s  Home  and 
School  at  Fredericksburg,  the  Congo  Boat  to 
be  built  by  Dr.  Snyder,  now  in  England,  and 
the  reinforcement  of  our  Foreign  Mission  ser¬ 
vice  are  among  the  things  that  will  give  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  the  sessions. 

The  Presbyterian  pays  this  tribute  to  a  wor¬ 
thy  minister  who  did  not  count  his  years  when 
the  opportunity  came  to  “endure  hardness  as  a 
good  soldier’’  of  his  Master  and  his  country: 

Rev.  J.  R.  Thompson,  Chaplain  of  the  First 
Washington  Volunteers,  died  at  Manila  last 
week.  His  patriotic  spirit  was  aroused  when 
he  saw  young  men  enlisting  for  the  war,  and 
he  determined,  though  advanced  in  years,  to 
go  with  them  as  their  spiritual  teacher  and  ad¬ 
viser.  His  age  was  against  him,  he  being  70 
years  old,  but  by  special  permission  of  the  War 
Department  his  wish  was  gratified.  At  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Aberdeen,  Washington. 
He  w'as  one  of  the  best  known  ministers  in  that 
distant  State.  He  was  of  Scottish  parentage, 
though  born  in  England.  He  received  his  min¬ 
isterial  education  at  Queen’s  College,  Ontario, 
and  was  ordained  at  Halifax,  N.  S. ,  in  1858. 
About  twenty  years  ago  he  was  called  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Olympia,  Washington, 
and  took  much  interest  in  State  as  well  as  in 
Church  affairs,  being  President  of  the  last 
Territorial  Legislature.  He  was  a  man  of  force 
and  persistency. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  touches  on  a  matter 
that  lies  a  little  in  the  background,  as  yet. 
It  will,  however,  shortly  emerge,  and  demand 
the  best  wisdom  of  our  statesmen : 

The  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  property  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cxiba 
is  very  complex  and  difficult.  As  their  property 
was  held  by  the  Spanish  Government,  it  passes 
by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  into  the  hands  of  our 
Government  for  the  present.  The  property, 
however,  was  not  always  the  possession  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  but  was  taken  from  the 
Catholic  Church  in  1837  to  be  administered  by 
the  Government  for  the  Church.  The  Church 
now  claims  that  this  property  reverts  to  it,  and 
the  claim  looks  just.  The  Treaty  provides  that 
while  the  property  held  by  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  this  does  not  invalidate  the  rights  or 
claims  of  the  individuals  or  of  civil  or  religious 
corporations  to  such  property.  The  courts, 
then,  will  be  called  upon  to  straighten  out  the 
tangle.  _ _ 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  a  word  for  re¬ 
publican  simplicity: 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
objects  to  being  addressed  with  the  title  of 
“Your  Excellency,’’  and  does  not  approve  of 
calling  the  residence  of  the  governor  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Mansion.  In  expressing  himself  con¬ 
cerning  superfluous  titles  he  stated  that  he  was 
present  at  a  reception  in  Washington  when  a 
lady  was  introduced  as  “Mrs.  Ex-Third  Assist¬ 
ant  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture - .  ’  ’ 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  views  upon  this  subject 
are  sensible,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
a  republican  form  of  government.  Yet  the 
love  of  titles  is  down  deep  in  the  human  heart. 
Many  a  minister  when  called  “Doctor’’  for  tlie 
first  time  has  the  same  spirit  as  an  infant  who 
has  a  larger  rattle  than  some  other  infant.  A 
foreigner  traveling  in  this  country,  and  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  title  ‘  ‘  .Tudge,  ’  ’  “  Colonel,  ’  ’  “  Major, '  ’ 
etc.  when  he  returns  finds  matter  for  satire, 
which  gives  perpetual  amusement  to  his  hear¬ 
ers,  and  which  Americans,  when  criticising  the 
magniloquence  of  foreign  titles,  to  their  great 
embarrassment,  find  thrown  in  their  faces. 

Recently  an  advertisement  crept  into  this 
paper  conferring  the  degree  of  “Right  Rever¬ 
end’’  on  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
correspondents  wrote  protesting  against  it. 
We  sympathize  with  them  fully.  When  we 
speak  of  our  Bishops  as  Right  Reverend,  we 
should  at  least  address  our  presiding  elders  as 
Very  Reverend. 
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The  Ttoes  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the 
Solar  System.  By  George  Howard  Dar¬ 
win,  Professor  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Boston:  Houghton,  Miff¬ 
lin  and  Company.  $2. 50. 

These  Lowell  lectures  of  Professor  Darwin 
on  a  familiar  theme  are  large  as  the  universe 
and  minute  as  the  atomic  theory  of  matter. 
To  see  what  scholarship  can  do  with  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  tides,  is  to  gain  confidence  in  our 
sincere  investigators.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  fol¬ 
low  their  lead.  Honesty,  thoroughness,  fair¬ 
ness  in  judgment,  deliberation  and  patience  in 
investigation,  skill  in  experiment  and  insight 
amounting  almost  to  inspiration,  characterize 
the  methods  and  reasoning  display  in  this 
book.  The  analysis  of  tidal  forces,  the  “har¬ 
monic  analysis”  of  the  tide,  the  “warping  of 
the  earth,  ’  ’  and  the  little  earthquakes  amid 
the  molecules  of  matter  heard  in  caves  by  the 
microphone,  the  pendulum  experiments  and  the 
discussion  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  rings 
of  Saturn,  have  a  popular  interest  which  will 
make  the  book  a  favorite  with  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  but  intelligent  masses.  It  will  be  a 
great  help  to  students  for  reference  and  ex¬ 
planation;  and  in  the  domain  of  scientific  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  of 
our  planetary  system,  it  will  be  a  monitor  to 
faith  and  a  guide  to  reason.  The  chapter  on 
Figures  in  Equilibrium  is  one  of  singularly 
suggestive  value,  and  the  modification  of  La 
Place’s  theory  indicated  by  the  breaking  of  a 
planet  into  two  unequal  parts,  together  with 
the  recent  examples  furnished  by  the  satellites 
of  Mars,  will  be  read  with  a  feeling  of  awe 
which  is  next  to  worship.  This  book  is  a  min¬ 
ister,  as  true  science  must  be,  to  the  truly  de¬ 
vout  sentiments  of  any  man. 

BOOK  KOTES. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Corn- 
loisxioner  of  Education  for  1S96-1897  is  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  the  progress  made  in  primary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  It 
contains  many  papers  of  value  on  the  history  and 
growth  of  our  school  system  in  the  several 
States.  We  mention  particularly  the  paper  by 
Mr.  Addis,  Specialist  of  the  Bureau,  on  the 
liistory  of  State  Aid  to  Higher  Schools,  a  valu¬ 
able  statement  and  discussion  of  early  legisla¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  a  paper  by  the  late  ex- 
President  Bartlett  of  Dartmouth,  on  the  Jsew 
England  Academy,  which  as  a  monograph  is 
worthy  of  preseiv'ation.  The  Academy  is  now 
generally  merged  in  the  High  School,  some  few 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  English  Rugby  or 
Harrow,  but  the  old  academy  traditions  are 
still  alive,  not  more  in  the  memory  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipals  and  pupils  than  in  the  spirit  and  con¬ 
duct  of  their  successors.  Dr.  Bartlett  names 
the  more  noted  of  the  New  England  Academies 
with  suggestions  of  their  work  and  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  who  had  served  as  instructors. 
Gf  the  last  generation  scarcely  a  man  of  high 
rank,  beginning  with  Daniel  Webster,  but  had 
sor\ed  his  country  first  as  Principal  of  an 
Academy.  The  record  of  these  schools  extends 
to  other  States  where  New  Englanders  carried 
them  and  planted  them  so  deeply  in  the  new 
soil  that  many  changes  have  not  uprooted  the 
original  setting.  Something  to  be  remembered 
and  honored  is  the  old  New  England  township 
or  church  Academy.  It  is  very  nearly  the 
ideal  tyi)e  of  a  home  school  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  and  best  elements  of  our 
civilization;  and  to  reach  that  place  in  our 
modem  system,  the  secondary  schools  must  be 
well  manned  and  carefully  watched. 

Fifty  years  of  Public  School  Education  in 
Ohio,  presented  by  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  for 
many  years  State  Supeimtendent  of  Schools 
and  an  educator  of  rare  attainment  and  skill, 
will  prove  an  historical  summary  for  future 
investigators  and  a  guide  to  the  men  and  mo¬ 
tives  and  measures  that  have  most  promoted 


or  hindered  the  growth  of  scnools  in  that  first 
of  the  Western  States  to  become  an  educational 
leader.  The  history  of  schools  in  the  South, 
the  reports  of  Superintendents,  the  invaluable 
statistics,  the  picture  of  the  entire  school  sys¬ 
tem,  with  so  much  of  its  personnel  as  to  make 
it  easy  to  get  into  communication  with  any 
school  in  the  land ;  these  taken  with  the  paper 
on  Foreign  Universities,  and  the  discussion  of 
methods  with  plans  of  laboratories,  furnish 
matter  for  reference  and  for  study  found  no¬ 
where  in  such  convenient  compass.  Nor  must 
we  fail  to  note  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  report 
on  Alaska  and  his  statistics  of  missions,  schools 
and  imported  reindeer,  which  show  his  thor¬ 
oughness,  his  broad  views  and  his  practical 
talent  for  making  the  most  of  means  in  face  of 
difficulties. 

Well  worth  reading  are  the  fifteen  short  essays 
collected  in  Temple  Talkit,  by  the  Rev.  Myron 
W.  Reed  of  Denver,  whose  death  has  occurred 
since  their  publication.  The  truthfulness, 
freedom  and  largeness  of  view  make  up  a  rare 
combination.  There  is  no  superficiality,  though 
the  easy  way  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  things 
might  delude  the  reader  into  thinking  the  con¬ 
trary.  And  there  is  no  appearance  of  studied 
effort,  while  the  flashes  and  turns  and  thrusts 
are  the  work  of  a  trained  man,  one  who  has 
made  thorough  preparation.  Very  rarely  is  the 
talk  one-sided.  The  biographical  sketches  are 
gems;  that  on  “Pere  Marquette”  will  be  new 
to  many.  The  philosophical  and  religious  talks 
are  free  but  usually  thorough,  always  sugges¬ 
tive,  mainly  sound.  The  talk  on  “Suicide”  is 
good;  much  needed,  and  ought  to  be  widely 
read  and  pondered  deeply.  ‘  ‘  The  Return  to 
Nature”  is  rich;  the  “Ninety  and  Nine, ”  a 
splendid  statement  of  God’s  personal  provi¬ 
dence.  “Night  and  Sleep  and  Rest,”  with 
‘  ‘  Easter,  ’  ’  are  chapters  out  of  history  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience  which  sing  and  linger  in  the 
soul.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  find  one  who 
can  take  captive  the  common  heart  in  ns  in 
this  fresh  hearty  way  and  lead  it  off  for  a 
walk !  Denver  was  fortunate  indeed  when  it 
had  such  nurture  every  week. 

In  Some  Per»onit  Unknoirn,  Mr.  E.  W.  Homnng 
has  shown  his  ability  to  write  a  good  short 
story.  His  long  tales  are  good  and  the  short 
ones  sparkle,  glint  and  please,  each  one  in  its 
way,  place,  purpose,  according  to  the  setting. 
Some  critics  hold  that  a  short-story  faculty 
unfits  one  for  writing  sustained  narratives  in 
which  character  or  events  unfold  by  natural 
processes,  but  it  would  appear  that  Hornuug 
does  both  kinds  of  work  with  success. 

An  intelligent  woman  who  calls  herself  ‘  ‘  The 
Deaconess,  A  Serv’ant  of  the  Church,  ’  ’  has 
made  an  interesting  and  valuable  little  book 
called  Saint  Patti,  an  Autobiograph j',  simply  by 
transcribing  and  arranging  in  chronological 
order  those  verses  in  Paul’s  speeches  and  Epis¬ 
tles  in  which  he  refers  to  himself.  All  that  is 
surely  known  about  the  great  Apostle,  whether 
his  outward  or  his  inward  experiences,  is  here 
brought  together ;  and  however  well  acquainted 
with  St.  Paul  the  Bible  student  may  think 
himself  to  be,  he  will  find  himself  profoundly 
impressed  with  this  wonderful  character  as  he 
here  stands  portrayed  by  himself. 

Rird  World  is  a  charming  little  “Reader  for 
Intermediate  Grades”  to  be  noted  among  the 
many  attractive  volumes  that  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  reading  books  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  authors,  Mr.  A.  H.  Stickney  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Hoffmann,  are  well  known  bird  lovers 
who  tell  what  they  have  themselves  observed, 
and  have  the  happy  faculty  of  telling  it  in  a 
simple  and  attractive  way  without  the  use  of 
unfamiliar  technical  terms.  Many  illustra¬ 
tions,  some  in  color  and  some  from  drawings  of 
that  painstaking  observer  and  artist,  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson,  enrich  the  volume  and  make 


it  valuable  for  ready  reference  in  study  of  the 
feathered  world  either  at  home  or  in  school. 

( Boston,  Ginn  and  Company. ) 

Thioutjh  the  Year,  Book  I,  September  to  Jan¬ 
uary;  Book  II.  February  to  June,  by  Anna  M. 
Clyde  and  Lillian  Wallace.  A  supplementary 
reader  for  third  and  fourth  year  pupils,  selected 
from  the  writings  of  American  authors  and 
combining  nature  study,  science,  literature  and 
history,  noting  the  anniversaries.  Attractive 
little  books.  (Silver,  Bnrdett  and  Company. 
Illustrated.  36  cents  each. ) 

The  Modern  Marriage  Market  is  a  series  of 
four  essays,  the  romantic  and  impractical  view 
is  presented  by  Marie  Corelli,  the  social  and 
unromantic  by  Lady  Jenne,  the  practical  and 
extremely  prosaic  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  and  a 
wise  and  judicial  summary  by  The  Countess 
of  Malmesbury.  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. ) 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttleton  Gell  has  compiled  a 
sequence  of  meditations  on  the  life  of  love, 
gathered  from  many  sources  and  times,  making 
a  unique  volume  for  persons  betrothed,  which 
she  entitles.  The  More  Excellent  Wag.  It  is  a 
companion  to  “The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,”  al¬ 
ready  largely  in  use  among  Christian  friends 
who  are  separated.  ( London,  Henry  Frowde. ) 

Mit  Favorite  Lecturer  is  a  memorial  gift  “to 
old  friends”  of  Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  the  pioneer 
of  parlor  lecturers;  a  handsome  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  eight  lectures  given  in  “Dr.  Holland’s 
home”  twenty-five  years  ago.  From  her  re¬ 
tirement  on  her  farm,  ‘  ‘  Breezy  Meadows,  ’  ’ 
Miss  Sanborn  still  sends  out  her  cheery  mes¬ 
sages  through  the  press.  May  the  sweet  after¬ 
glow  of  such  a  useful  life  linger  long  and  fair ! 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry  has  lately  added  three  new 
volumes  to  the  series  of  ‘  ‘  Little  Masterpieces,  ’  ’ 
which  he  has  been  editing  during  the  past 
year.  T.ord  Mara  ala g  contains  selected  essays 
beginning  with  “The  Task  of  the  Modem  His¬ 
torian,  ’  ’  written  when  the  distinguished  author 
was  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  including 
.some  of  his  most  well  known  essays  and  also 
some  of  the  most  striking  passages  from  his 
History  of  England. - Thomas  t'arlgle  in¬ 

cludes  his  well  known  “Essay  on  Biography 
and  other  Biographical  and  Historical  Sketch¬ 
es,”  and  in  .John  Raskin  Mr.  Perry  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  arrange  extracts  from  the  famous  crit¬ 
ics  in  a  chronological  order  so  as  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  themes  treated 
in  his  voluminous  writings.  Each  of  these 
pretty  little  volumes  has  a  portrait  of  the  author 
as  a  frontispiece  and  a  short  introduction  by 
Mr.  Perry.  (New  York:  Doubleday  and  Mc¬ 
Clure.  Cloth,  30  cents  each.  Full  leather,  50 
cents. ) 

LITERARY  XOTE}^ 

The  proprietors  of  The  Congregatioualist  have 
just  issued  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Free  Church  Catechism  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  of  which  we  gave  the  entire  text  a  few 
weeks  since.  With  the  hope  of  bringing  it 
promptly  into  popular  use  it  is  now  brought  out 
in  leaflet  form  with  a  tasteful  paper  cover  for 
the  small  sum  of  4  cents  or  $1.25  for  KK)  copies 
postpaid,  and  can  be  obtained  from  W.  L. 
Greene  and  Company,  14  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

The  Critic  now  issues  from  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  looks  very  attractive  in  its  new  green 
covers.  There  is  no  change  in  the  editorial 
management,  and  the  editorial  rooms  are  still 
at  289  Fourth  avenue.  The  current  number 
has  a  fine  portrait  of  Washington  never  before 
published,  from  the  painting  by  Rembrandt 
Peale,  now  owned  by  Mr.  George  L.  Sanderson 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Crooker  has  written 
and  the  American  Unitarian  Association  (25 
Beacon  street,  Boston, )  has  printed  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages,  en¬ 
titled  A  Plea  for  Sinceritg  in  Religious  Thought. 
It  could  be  wished  that  Dr.  Crooker  had  prac¬ 
ticed  a  little  more  sincerity  in  his  presentation 
of  the  nature  of  the  claims  of  the  creeds  of  the 
Church  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  accept 
them.  That  his  position  is  to  be  discounted  on 
the  score  of  ignorance  he  would  be  the  first  to 
deny. 


March  Si,  1899. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Churchman  reminds  us  of  the  strained 
relations  which  have  existed  between  the  Vati¬ 
can  and  the  Quirinal  for  now  almost  thirty 
years,  and  which  have  sometimes  readied  the 
extreme  of  actual  rupture,  albeit,  it  may  be, 
veiled  under  the  name  of  a  bread  riot,  as  not 
long  since  at  Milan.  That  the  government  of 
Italy  has  at  times  been  endangered,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  retarded,  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  opposition  of  the  hierarchy,  there  can 
be  no  question.  The  parties  are  extremely 
jealous  of  each  other’s  influence,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  right  at  this  point  that  our  con¬ 
temporary’s  remarks  are  specially  pertinent : 

One  of  the  most  singular  results  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Peace  Conference  is  the  contest  it  has 
stirred  up  in  Italy  between  the  national  and  the 
clerical  press.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  an 
authoritative  denial  appearing  in  the  official 
pajiers  of  the  supposed  invitation  of  the  Pope 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  approaching  con¬ 
ference.  The  clerical  organs  are  as  certain  that 
he  has  been  invited  to  take  part,  and  express 
their  gratification  at  this  species  of  inter¬ 
national  recognition  of  the  papal  claims.  The 
anti-clerical  editors  a.sk  satirically  if  the  Pope 
proposes  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Swiss 
guard  in  the  Vatican,  or  what  light  a  papal 
monsignore  can  throw  on  the  problems  of  mod¬ 
ern  military  expenditure.  In  reality,  and  not 
without  reason,  the  Italian  Government  views 
t\’ith  some  disquietude  the  prospect  of  sitting 
in  the  same  assembly  with  the  agents  of  the 
Vatican.  The  air  of  the  ante-chambers  in  the 
palace  of  the  Pope  is  filled  with  visions  of  the 
restoration  of  temporal  power.  The  crime  of 
1870  is  the  darkest  event  in  history  to  the  Vati¬ 
can  diplomat.  He  can  no  more  suppress  the 
outrage  of  Victor  Emmanuel  than  the  French¬ 
man  can  forget  Metz  or  Strasburg.  When  he 
finds  himself  able  to  voice  his  dearest  w’ish, 
disarmament  will  be  of  minor  importance.  He 
will  hark  back  to  the  golden  age  of  papal  rule. 
His  misrepresentations  of  history  will  doubt¬ 
less  entertain  the  conference  immensely,  but 
will  hardly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Italy. 


The  Examiner  recalls  that  the  Presbyterian 
Union  of  New  York  recently  gave  its  attention 
to  the  short-comings  of  the  secular  newspaper: 

Colonel  McClure,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
made  an  eminent  success  of  a  cheap  yet  clean 
daily  pai)er,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley, 
probably  the  best  living  representative  of  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  in  the  religious  world,  were 
the  speakers.  Both  were  agreed  that  the  press 
of  to-day,  despite  its  progressive  enterprise,  is 
in  need  of  improvement,  especally  in  the  lines 
of  exactness  and  truthfulness.  Both  were  no 
less  agreed  that  the  press  of  our  day  is  doing 
a  great  educative  work,  and  that  it  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  press  of  former  days  in  its  alert¬ 
ness  and  devotion  to  high  principles.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  father  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper,  complained  justly  of  the  lack  of  char¬ 
acter  in  the  press  of  his  day.  Journalism  was 
prostituted  to  the  lowest  level  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  the  billingsgate  that 
was  heaped  upon  the  founders  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  would  revolt  the  keener  and  juster  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  our  day.  But  we  have  an  older  ex¬ 
ample  of  perverse  jounialism  than  that  cited 
by  the  distinguished  editors  w’ho  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Presbyterian  Union,  or  even  that  of 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  day :  “One  Christopher 
Foster,  preaching  at  Oxford  University  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1632,  prayed  thus  during  the  6er\dce: 
‘Sweet  Jesus,  we  desire  thee,  and  humbly  in¬ 
crease  [.‘jiV]  thy  divine  Majesty  to  inspire  the 
Curranto-makers  with  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that 
one  may  know  when  to  praise  thy  blessed  and 
glorious  name  and  when  to  pray  unto  thee; 
for  we  often  praise  and  laud  thy  holy  name  for 
the  King  of  Sweden’s  victories,  and  afterwards 
we  hear  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  we 
oftentimes  pray  unto  thee  to  relieve  the  same 
King  in  his  distresses,  and  we  likewise  hear 
that  there  is  no  such  cause.  ’  ’  ’ 

The  Presbyterian  of  London  pays  a  tribute  to 
Catherine  of  Siena — all  the  more  emphatic  by 
reason  of  its  view  point : 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Romish  Church  root 
and  branch,  believing  that  at  the  back  of  all 
the  Ritualism  of  our  day  Popery  stands  aggres¬ 


sive.  Indeed,  the  Ritualists  are  almost  avow¬ 
edly  Romanists  in  disguise.  W'e  do  not,  there¬ 
fore,  join  with  some  other  journals  in  saying 
that  the  present  Protestant  campaign  is  directed 
onlif  against  Ritualism  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  not  against  Romanism.  Behind  all 
the  present  Anglican  Ritualism  stands  the  Pope 
of  Rome  and  the  whole  system  that  hails  from 
the  Vatican.  Popery — not  Sacerdotalism  only 
— that  is  the  enemy !  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  blind  to  the  great  law  of  Christian 
toleration,  which  accords  to  the  Romanists  the 
same  religious  freedom  which  we  claim  for 
ourselves,  nor  does  it  blind  ns  for  a  moment  to 
the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  her 
saints  and  her  great  men  and  women  of  God 
as  well  as  the  most  ultra-Protestant  Churches 
of  our  day.  In  the  historic  development  of 
Christianity  Rome  has  her  own  place.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  saintliest 
men  and  women  who  have  ever  crossed  our 
earth  have  been  shining  lights  in  the  corrupted 
Roman  Church.  Francis  of  Assisi  —  the 
“blessed  Franci.s, ’’  as  his  companions  and  fol¬ 
lowers  in  love  and  admiration  called  him — was 
as  true  and  simple-hearted  a  saint  of  (iod  as 
ever  walked  this  world,  and  the  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  woman  whose  name  we  have  placed  at  the 
top  of  this  little  note  was  one  of  the  Lord’s 
own  sers’ants,  and  her  house  was  indeed  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  beautiful  inscription  put  over  it, 
“  Cltrixti  Kalhdi’imr  doiiiioi.'’ 

The  Westminster  of  Toronto,  Canada,  prefaces 
a  missionary  address  given  by  Mr.  Speer  on  the 
evening  of  February  28th  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  of  that  city,  and  which  it  pnbli.shes,  in 
these  terms — terms  which,  we  are  certain,  our 
youngest  Secretary  will  regard  as  all  too  flatter¬ 
ing: 

Robert  E.  Speer  is  certainly  the  strongest, 
steadiest,  .sanest  man  identified  with  the  For¬ 
eign  Mission  movement  in  America  This 
statement  was  made  by  The  Westminster  in 
announcing  his  Toronto  visit  a  fortnight  ago. 
It  seemed  to  some  an  extreme  statement ;  but 
those  who  on  Tuesday  last  met  Mr.  Speer  and 
heard  him  discuss  the  great  Missionary  Prob¬ 
lem  made  no  qualification.  He  is  an  ideal 
leader.  He  was  born,  as  he  told  the  students 
at  Knox  College,  in  a  politician’s  home,  and 
has  the  instinct  of  leadership  in  his  blood. 
There  is  a  physical  sturdiness  and  a  mental 
robustness  suggestive  of  a  thoroughly  healthful 
man.  It  is  not  often  one  meets  with  one  com¬ 
bining  so  rarely  strength  and  tenderness. 

His  address  to  students  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  Convocation  Hall,  Knox  College,  w’as  direct 
and  appealing.  A  report  of  it  we  hold  over  to 
make  room  for  a  full  report  of  the  magnificent 
address  delivered  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in 
the  evening.  ISIr.  Speer  spoke  without  manu¬ 
script  or  notes,  but  in  such  splendid,  orderly 
fashion,  and  with  such  well-chosen  and 
straight-flung  words,  that  we  are  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  what  is  practically  a  verbatim  report.  No 
other  report  was  taken.  It  w  ill  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  by  thousands.  Its  delivery 
was  effective  beyond  almost  any  other  mission¬ 
ary  address  we  have  ever  heard. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  is  mindful,  thus 
early,  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  General 
Assembly  will  meet  in  Richmond  on  May  18th 
next.  Of  the  business  already  in  sight,  it  says, 
in  part : 

There  will  be  overtures  or  petitions  sent  up 
from  Presbyteries  or  Synods,  asking  for  coun¬ 
sel  and  direction.  Many  of  them  do  not  appear 
important,  and  are  easily  answered.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  such  overtures  w’ould  never  be  sent,  and 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  Assembly  taken 
up,  if  some  of  our  brethren  were  better  in¬ 
formed  about  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Church. 
But  we  regard  the  privilege  of  overture  as  one 
of  immense  importance  to  the  Church,  as 
expressing  the  liberty  of  the  individual  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  giving  opportunity  for  expressing  the 
opinion  or  wish  of  individuals  or  some  sections 
of  the  Church,  and  as  providing  opportunity 
for  the  Assembly’s  giving  information,  an¬ 
swering  questions,  and  so  settling  the  faith 
and  practice  on  intelligent  grounds,  and  giving 
peace  to  disputing  parties. 

This  Assembly  will  receive  the  answers  of 
the  Presbyteries  on  two  changes  proposed  in 
the  Book  of  Church  Order:  one  as  to  the  ap 
pointment  of  one  other  than  a  minister  to  de¬ 
liver  the  charge  to  the  people  at  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  pastor  (minutes  of  last  Assembly, 
page  238) ;  and  the  other  as  to  changing  the 
form  of  baptism  from  “I  baptize  thee  into  the 


name,  ’  ’  to  “  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name,  ’  ’  page 

220. 

The  last  Assembly  appointed  an  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  George  Snmmey, 
Dr.  F.  R.  Beattie,  Dr.  W.  M.  McPheeters  and 
Dr.  T.  C.  Johnson  to  organize  a  summer  school 
for  Bible  study.  So  far  as  we  are  informed 
nothing  definite  has  been  done  by  this  commit¬ 
tee.  There  are  two  opinions  in  the  Church  on 
the  subject.  No  doubt  this  committee  will 
have  some  report  to  present.  The  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  Hymn  Book  is  given  until  1903 
for  its  work,  yet  it  may  wish  to  report  progress, 
or  ask  for  counsel.  The  Assembly’s  Home  and 
School  at  Fredericksburg,  the  Congo  Boat  to 
be  built  by  Dr.  Snyder,  now  in  England,  and 
the  reinforcement  of  our  Foreign  Mission  ser¬ 
vice  are  among  the  things  that  will  give  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  the  sessions. 

The  Presbyterian  pays  this  tribute  to  a  wor¬ 
thy  minister  who  did  not  count  his  years  when 
the  opportimity  came  to  “endiire  hardness  as  a 
good  soldier’  ’  of  his  Master  and  his  country : 

Rev.  J.  R.  Thompson,  Chaplain  of  the  First 
Washington  Volunteers,  died  at  Manila  last 
week.  His  patriotic  spirit  was  aroused  when 
he  saw  young  men  enlisting  for  the  war,  and 
he  determined,  though  advanced  in  years,  to 
go  with  them  as  their  spiritual  teacher  and  ad¬ 
viser.  His  age  was  against  him,  he  being  70 
years  old,  but  by  special  permission  of  the  War 
Department  his  wish  was  gratified.  At  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Aberdeen,  Washington. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  known  ministers  in  that 
distant  State.  He  was  of  Scottish  parentage, 
though  born  in  England.  He  received  his  min¬ 
isterial  education  at  Queen’s  College,  Ontario, 
and  was  ordained  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1858. 
About  twenty  years  ago  he  was  called  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Olympia,  Washington, 
and  took  much  interest  in  State  as  well  as  in 
Church  affairs,  being  President  of  the  last 
Territorial  Legislature.  He  was  a  man  of  force 
and  persistency. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  touches  on  a  matter 
that  lies  a  little  in  the  background,  as  yet. 
It  will,  however,  shortly  emerge,  and  demand 
the  best  wisdom  of  our  statesmen : 

The  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  property  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 
is  very  complex  and  difficult.  As  their  property 
was  held  by  the  Spanish  Government,  it  passes 
by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  into  the  hands  of  our 
Government  for  the  present.  The  property, 
however,  was  not  always  the  possession  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  but  was  taken  from  the 
Catholic  Church  in  11^7  to  be  administered  by 
the  Government  for  the  Church.  The  Church 
now  claims  that  this  property  reverts  to  it,  and 
the  claim  looks  just.  The  Treaty  provides  that 
while  the  property  held  by  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  this  does  not  invalidate  the  rights  or 
claims  of  the  individuals  or  of  civil  or  religious 
corporations  to  such  property.  The  courts, 
then,  will  be  i-alled  upon  to  straighten  out  the 
tangle. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  a  word  for  re¬ 
publican  simplicity: 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
objects  to  btdng  addressed  with  the  title  of 
“Your  Excellency, ’’ and  does  not  approve  of 
calling  the  residence  of  the  governor  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Mansion.  In  expressing  himself  con¬ 
cerning  superfluous  titles  he  stated  that  he  was 
present  at  a  reception  in  Washington  when  a 
lady  was  introduced  as  “Mrs.  Ex-Third  Assist¬ 
ant  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture - .  ’  ’ 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  views  upon  this  subject 
are  sensible,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
a  republican  form  of  government.  Yet  tlie 
love  of  titles  is  down  deep  in  the  human  heart. 
Many  a  minister  when  called  “Doctor’’  for  the 
first  time  has  the  same  spirit  as  an  infant  wlio 
has  a  larger  rattle  than  some  other  infant.  A 
foreigner  traveling  in  this  country,  and  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  title  ‘  ‘  Judge,  ’  ’  “  Colonel,  ’  ’  “  Major, '  ’ 
etc.  when  he  returns  finds  matter  for  satire, 
which  gives  perpetual  amusement  to  his  hear¬ 
ers,  and  which  Americans,  when  criticising  the 
magniloquence  of  foreign  titles,  to  their  great 
embarrassment,  find  thrown  in  their  faces. 

Recently  an  advertisement  crept  into  this 
paper  conferring  the  degree  of  “Right  Rever¬ 
end’’  on  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
correspondents  wrote  protesting  against  it. 
We  sympathize  with  them  fully.  When  we 
speak  of  our  Bishops  as  Right  Reverend,  we 
should  at  least  address  our  presiding  elders  as 
Very  Reverend. 


It 
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CHRIST  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

CoNNECTIXtt  WOKDS. 

All  we  who  have  iu  some  deffree  realized 
what  most  have  l>eeii  the  relation  between 
Jesns  and  the  man  whom  he  restoresl  to  sipht 
(ix.  1-7)  must  feel  in  onr  hearts  that  the  in¬ 
terview  between  those  two,  into  which  we 
glanced  last  week,  was  a  private  one  (vss.  35- 
3s ).  That  loyal  witness  (vss.  :10-3D  who  had 
l>aid  the  penalty  of  his  loyalty,  by  the  bitter 
sentence  of  excommunication  (vs.  34)  was 
doubtless  apart  iu  some  lonely  place  when 
Jesus  found  him,  and  no  one  else  surely  was 
present  at  that  sacred  scene  when  the  Light 
of  Life  unveiled  himself  to  a  receptive  soul. 

Doubtless  this  man  attached  him.self  to  Jesns. 
Not  to  one  cast  out  would  our  Lord  answer  the 
prayer  of  his  heart,  that  he  mitjht  hr  with  him, 
with  the  words,  Jicturn  to  thine  house  (compare 
Luke  viii.  38,  39).  And  so  it  was,  we  must 
believe,  that  not  long  after  this  the  Pharisees 
saw  them  together,  and  wondering,  not  with¬ 
out  some  expression  of  contempt,  at  such  a 
companionship,  were  taught  that  in  their  own 
judgment  of  this  man  they  had  only  made  clear 
that  the  inevitable  result  of  Christ’s  mission 
was  also  a  judgment  (John  ix.  39).  Those  who, 
feeling  their  blindness,  are  glad  to  accept  the 
Light,  are  made  to  see;  they  become  partakers 
of  the  Light,  while  they  who  are  contented 
with  their  condition,  proudly  claiming  to  be 
already  iu  possession  of  light  enough  (compare 
vss.  ’29,  34),  become  all  the  more  blind  by  the 
dazzling  nature  of  the  true  Light  that  shiueth 
( compare  Matt.  ix.  12,  13,  xi.  25 1. 

They  answered  him  (John  ix.  40),  Surehj  ue 
(»;•<  04, t  t4lindf  Their  question  was  its  o\vn  an* 
swer :  it  revealed  the  very  condition  he  had 
just  described;  the  subject  iu  hand,  therefore, 
is  no  longer  blimbiess,  but  sin ;  they  had  chosen 
to  put  themselves  iu  the  category  of  those  who 
sa.v,  117’  see.  Their  sin  ahiilcth,  for  it  is  a  moral 
inn)ossibility  to  free  those  from  darkness  who 
detenninately  close  their  eyes  to  light. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  X.  1-1(5. 

Golden  Text.  — I  am  the  Good  Shepherd ;  the 
good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep. — 
John  X.  11. 

There  is  no  break  between  the  concluding 
verses  of  chapter  ix.  and  chapter  x.  The  divis¬ 
ion  of  chapters  would  much  better  have  been 
made  at  ix  39,  or  perhaps  even  at  ix.  35.  This 
chapter  to  verse  21  is  a  striking  reproduction 
iu  parabolic  form,  of  the  events  of  chapter  ix. 
as  the  closing  words  of  the  pa-ssage  ( verse  21 ) 
clearly  show.  But  while  setting  forth  in  an¬ 
other  form  a  past  event  which  brought  its  own 
revelation  of  him,  Jesus  at  the  same  time 
gives  a  new  and  very  wondrous  revelation  of 
himself,  making  manifest  that  he  is  Love. 
Those  enemies  of  his,  iu  their  conduct  toward 
his  follower  whom  they  despitefully  entreated 
and  cast  out  of  their  communion,  had  given 
striking  evidence  of  an  opposite  disposition  of 
heart,  of  a  hatred  which  will  reach  its  open  man¬ 
ifestation  when  they  cry  “Crucify  him,  cru¬ 
cify  him!’’  Yet  even  they  shall  not  fail  of  one 
more  effort  of  his  to  draw  them  to  himself. 
Though  they  have  refused  to  open  their  mind, 
to  the  Truth,  though  they  have  clo.sed  their 
eyes  to  the  Light,  still  to  their  hearts  he  will 
make  the  strong  appeal  of  Love.  And  so  with 
the  very  boldness  of  love,  he  sets  before  them 
in  a  series  of  metaphors  the  self-seeking  cruelty 
of  their  conduct,  and  the  divine  unselfishness 
of  his  own,  giving  them  the  first  umnistakable 
word  of  that  self-revelation  of  love,  of  which 


(he  la.st  was.  Father,  forgive  them,  for  theg  know 
not  what  theg  do! 

Verse  1.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
conversation  took  place  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
at  that  hour  of  the  day  when  shepherds  were 
leading  their  flocks  from  various  quarters,  to 
be  gathered  together  for  the  night  within  the 
large  stone-walled  enclosure  which  offered 
security  from  wild  beasts.  Whether  this  was 
the  case  or  not,  the  allegory  by  which  Jesus 
begins  his  teaching  is  based  upon  such  a  scene, 
with  which  all  his  hearers  were  familiar.  The 
several  flocks  have  been  gathered  together  into 
the  fold  of  the  sheep,  the  shepherds  have  gone  to 
rest,  leaving  the  fold  in  charge  of  an  under- 
keeper  at  the  door.  If  now  any  one  should 
seek  to  enter  by  any  other  than  the  usual  way, 
this  would  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was 
there  with  no  good  intent.  This  allegory  be¬ 
gins  with  that  Amen,  amen,  which  never  in¬ 
troduces  a  new  subject,  but  always  announces 
a  new  and  deeply  important  thought  upon  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

Verse.s  2-4.  The  pictures  which  follow  are 
drawn  respectively  from  scenes  of  shepherd  life 
of  early  morning,  broad  day,  and  evening.  The 
sheep  have  been  all  night  safe  folded  within 
the  walls ;  in  the  dim  early  morning  come  the 
shepherds  one  by  one,  not  to  climb  over  the 
wall,  but  to  enter  through  the  door.  As  the 
porter  opens  to  one  after  another,  the  sheep  of 
each  shepherd’s  own  flock,  hearing  his  voice, 
come  joyfully  to  meet  him.  Some,  indeed, 
there  may  be  who  are  reluctant  to  go  forth. 
With  the  keen  eye  of  love  the  shepherd  sees 
that  they  are  losing  their  opportunity ;  he 
calls  them  by  their  name,  perhaps  using  a  gen¬ 
tle  force  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  shelter  of 
the  fold,  and  when  he  hath  put  forth  all  his  own, 
he  g<4eth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him  as 
he  lead4<th  them  out  to  find  their  food  in  the 
green  pastures  and  beside  the  still  waters. 

Verse  o.  But  a  stranger  theg  will  ce4iainlg 
follow,  however  loudly  he  may  call,  hecajise  theg 
k4inw  not  the  r<4ice  of  strangers.  There  is  a  won¬ 
derful  view  of  the  love-relation  between  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep  in  this  recognizing  of 
the  voice  that  calls  them  by  name.  It  shows 
nothing  less  than  that  affinity  of  soul  which 
love  establishes  between  two  of  widely  differ¬ 
ent  characteristics.  As  when  a  note  is  sung  in 
a  room  where  there  is  a  musical  instrument, 
the  one  corresponding  string  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  vibrates  in  response,  so  the  heart  which 
love  has  entered  leaps  up  in  response  to  the 
voice  of  the  one  beloved.  This  affinity  of 
love,  too,  makes  it  possible  not  only  for  his 
sheep  to  hear  his  voice,  but  for  him  to  call  his 
own  hg  name.  He,  and  he  alone,  knows  the 
true  name  of  each,  for  he  alone  has  the  key 
which  perfect  love  gives  to  the  true  nature  of 
each.  As  philosophers  tell  us  that  no  two 
atoms  of  matter  actually  touch  one  another,  so 
is  each  human  soul  isolated  from  all  other 
souls  of  men.  Not  one  of  us  can  entirely  re¬ 
veal  himself  to  even  the  dearest  friend,  not  one 
of  us  can  enter  into  the  deepest  meaning  of  any 
self-revelation  of  another,  not  one  of  ns  is  able 
to  call  even  our  best  beloved  by  his  true  name. 
But  the  absolute  love  of  Jesus  comes  close 
about  each  one  of  us,  enfolds  us,  pervades  us. 
coming  into  touch  with  that  which  is  essential 
in  us,  and  so,  whatever  he  calls  us,  that  is  in¬ 
deed  onr  name  (compare  Gen.  ii.  19).  This  is 
the  promise  of  the  white  stone,  and  upon  the 
stone  a  new  name  written  (Rev.  ii.  17),  the 
true  name  of  the.  character  renewed  by  com¬ 
munion  with  the  divine  love,  the  name  which 
no  one  kuoweth  but  him  that  receives  it. 
Blessed  secret,  forever  kept  sacred  between  the 
soul  and  its  Lord! 

Verse  6.  The  word  here  translated  parable 
is  not  the  word  so  translated  in  the  Synoptics, 
as  indeed  the  parables  of  the  Synoptics  are 
unlike  these.  This  is  a  word  which  means  lit¬ 


erally  a  path  beside  a  road,  and  therefore  some¬ 
thing  that  goes  along  beside,  a  similitude. 
Therefore,  allegory  (though  that  is  still  another 
word  in  Greek)  is  a  better  translation,  since  in 
an  allegory,  as  here,  the  meaning  must  be 
brought  out  side  by  side  with  the  metaphor, 
while  a  parable  is  complete  and  intelligible 
apart  from  its  interpretation.  The  Pharisees, 
indeed,  did  not  understand,  though  he  spoke 
these  words  unt<4  them,  and  though  he  spoke 
words  to  which  all  the  history  of  their  nation 
should  have  been  a  clue  ( Ps.  xxiii ;  Is.  xl.  ii ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  10;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23).  Essentially 
at  variance  with  him,  his  voice  woke  no  re¬ 
sponsive  echo  in  their  hearts. 

Verse  7.  Again  he  puts  the  truth  in  a  new 
light,  clearly  setting  himself  forth  as  the  One 
of  whom  he  had  been  speaking.  It  seems  to 
some  a  little  puzzling,  that  whereas  we  have 
up  to  this  time  been  thinking  of  him  as  a 
Shepherd,  and  shall  be  called  to  do  so  again 
(11-1(5),  he  now  presents  himself  to  us  as  the 
Door.  But  when  we  bring  both  metaphors 
under  the  higher  unity,  love,  we  find  no  con¬ 
fusion.  For  love  includes  and  is  all  that  one 
can  be  to  another ;  the  perfect  love  of  Christ 
is  the  door  by  which  shelter  and  security  are 
reached,  the  fostering  tenderness  through  which 
all  grateful  provision  for  human  need  is  found, 
the  perfect  self-sacrifice  by  which  all  danger  is 
averted,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  him  who 
loves  us. 

Verse  H.  Jesus  does  not  here  say  that  the 
prophets  and  holy  men  who  had  preceded  him 
were  thieves  and  robbers,  but  that  all  who 
came  before  him  claiming  to  be  the  Door,  or 
the  Shepherd,  were  such.  Prophets  prophesied 
of  him,  pointing  to  him,  not  to  themselves,  as 
the  way  of  life  and  .safety.  But  the  Pharisees 
had  set  up  themselves  with  their  minute  regu¬ 
lations,  their  mechanical,  loveless  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  as  precisely  this ;  outside  of 
their  way  was  no  salvation,  by  them  alone 
mu.st  men  hoiie  to  enter  into  life.  Their  spirit 
was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  Spirit 
which  is  Love ;  they  knew  nothing  of  self- 
sacrifice,  but  only  of  self-seeking;  their  mind 
was  not  that  of  the  infinite  Love,  but  of  the 
thief  and  the  robber.  They  had  been  called  to 
be  shepherds  who  should  lead  the  flock  to  the 
door  of  the  fold,  but  refusing  that  vocation, 
and  arrogating  to  themselves  an  office  which 
they  could  by  no  possibility  fill,  they  not  only 
stopped  short  themselves  of  entering  in,  but 
they  shut  the  door  of  life  against  those  who 
would  enter  ( Matt,  xxiii.  13).  But  those  who 
we4-e  44‘aitii4g  f4)r  the  consolation  of  Israel  ('Lxik.e 
ii.  25)  heard  no  summons  in  their  voice,  nor 
were  led  astray  by  them. 

Verse  9.  The  fold  of  which  Christ  is  the 
Door  is  not  a  prison,  like  the  rigid  legalism  of 
the  Pharisees,  but  a  protection,  like  the  holy 
law  of  God ;  it  keeps  out,  not  keeps  in.  Those 
who  know  the  way  through  the  Door  of  love 
are  saved  and  may  go  in  and  out,  finding  all 
that  they  desire  for  growth  and  happiness.  It 
is  only  when  danger  threatens  that  the  door  is 
shut,  and  the  infinite  Love  enfolds  them  in 
perfect  safety. 

Verse  10.  The  difference  between  love  and 
selfishness,  the  mutual  exclusion  of  the  two, 
is  manifest  here.  So  far  as  self-seeking  pre¬ 
vails,  love  is  absolutely  shut  out.  The  thief, 
the  self-lover,  comes  only  that  he  mag  steal  and 
kill  and  destrog,  securing  his  own  advantage  at 
whatever  cost  to  others.  But  love  gives  itself 
freely,  spontaneously,  absolutely,  and  so  giv¬ 
ing,  gives  life,  and  gives  it  more  abnndantlg, 
for  life  and  love  are  one.  Only  in  proportion 
to  the  love  that  is  in  us  is  our  life  beneficent, 
potent,  real.  He  that  lives  to  himself  is  dead 
while  he  lives. 

Verse  11.  There  is  no  arbitrary  change  of 
figure  here.  Contemplating  that  love  which, 
existing  all  for  the  beloved,  nowise  for  itself. 
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liiids  iu  the  Door  its  beautiful  represeutatiou, 
we  rise  by  a  natural  law  to  a  view  of  the  high¬ 
est  possible  expression  of  love ;  the  entire  self- 
sacrifice,  the  laying  down  of  life.  This  is  so 
beautifully  represented  by  the  Good  Shepherd 
that  the  metaphor  has  passed  into  all  art  and 
literature  as  the  perfect  epitome  and  expression 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Glad  Tidings  of 
Love.  We  have  no  word  by  which  to  render 
the  Greek  word  which  perfectly  describes  the 
ideal  shepherd;  it  sums  up  iu  one  thought  all 
that  the  mind  can  conceive  of  noble,  dignified 
beauty,  of  perfect  fitness,  of  moral  complete¬ 
ness  ;  it  sums  up,  in  short,  all  the  qualities  that 
meet  in  the  true  Lover,  the  One  who  alone  is 
<  apable  of  entire  self-renunciation.  Only  One 
iu  whom  all  fulness  dwells  could  have  impticd 
JniiiKilf,  t(ikin<]  the  form  of  a  xrrroiit  (Phil.  ii. 
T ),  ready  both  to  live  and  to  <jir<’  IiIk  life  for  the 

.loy. 

VKitsES  12,  l.'l.  Tho.se  to  whom  he  spoke 
knew  very  well  the  difference  between  a  hired 
menial  and  a  .shepherd,  the  former,  timid  be- 
s  iiuse  unloving,  fleeing  at  the  first  sight  of 
danger,  and  leaving  the  flock,  some  to  be 
seized,  the  rest  .scattered.  It  is  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  such  a  one  to  flee,  because  his  is  the 
service  uot’of  love  but  of  self-interest.  We  are 
not  told  here  that  thri/  (to  whom  he  spoke) 
I'lolrr-dood  not :  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
recognize  in  this  picture  their  own  self-seek¬ 
ing,  .self-interested  care  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  flock’of  God  (Ezek.  xxxiv;  Zech.  xi). 

Vekses  14,  15.  .Is  for  me,  he  repeats  em¬ 
phatically,  holding  up  his  own  character  before 
the  mirror  of  their  conscience.s,  I  om  the  Good 
Shejiherd.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  reveal  the 
wondrous  nature  of  the  fellowship  between 
himself  and  the  sheep,  ond  I  knoir  mine  oim 
ond  mine  omn  know  me,  eren  <l.^  the  Father 
kiioireth  me  and  I  know  the  Father.  And  with 
this  wondrous  self-revelation,  this  wondrous 
picture  of  the  love  wherewith  he  loves  his 
own,  which  in  the  simplicity  of  its  fulness 
needs  no  word  of  elucidation,  the  rest  follows, 
even  to  our  dull  intelligences,  as  a  matter  of 
course;  I  Ian  down,  aii/  life  for  Ihe^sheep.  Hereby 
know  we  Love,  because  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us  (1  John  iii.  l(i). 

How  deep  was  the  emotion'with  which  our 
Lord,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  pronounced  these 
marvellous  words,  we  see  from'that  poetic  form 
into  which  iu  times  of  deepest  emotion  his 
words  were  -wont  to  fall,  repeating  themselves 
like  a  refrain.  Four  times  he  speaks  of  this 
supreme  proof  of  his  deathless  love  (verses  11, 
15.  17,  18),  each  time  with  a  higher  meaning, 
a  more  triumphant  significance  (compare  iii. 
15,  K),  iv.  23,  24,  vi.  39,  40,  44,  52). 

Vekse  16.  And  now,  having  ascended  into 
the  heavenlieS,  his  heart  of  love  surveys  a  lost 
world  longing  and  sighing  for  that  supreme 
manifestation  of  love,  and  he  rejoices  in  the 
thought  of  the  great  union  of  human  souls  in 
him  which  is  to  be  the  result  of  that  manifes¬ 
tation.  .I/id  then  I  hare  other  xheep,  which  are 
not  of  this  fold;  them  also  I  mast  lead,  and  they 
.xholl  become  one  Jloek,  one  shepherd.  Perhaps 
no  one  verse  in  our  Bible  has  lost  so  much  by 
faulty  translation,  or  has  given  so  mistaken  a 
bias  to  the  notions  of  Christ’s  people,  as  this. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  views  of  the  Church  which  this  text  has 
been  made  to  teach ;  what  it  does  teach  is  more 
our  concern,  and  that  is  simply  this:  that 
Jesus  knew  tliat  all  abroad  iu  the  wide  w'orld 
there  were  many  of  his  own  not  gathered  into 
any  fold,  but  scattered  here  and  there  (xi.  52), 
yet  none  the  less  known  by  him  and  ready  to 
hear  his  voice.  Not  for  that  nation  only  was 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  be  made,  but  that  he 
might  draw  all  men  unto  him  (xii.  32).  All 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world 
his  boundless  love  would  search  for  his  sheep  and 
seek  tin  m  out,  and  they,  gladly  coming  at  his 


call,  would  be  led  by  him,  not  into  the  one  fold 
but  to  be  members  of  the  one  flock,  the  great 
multitude  whom  no  man  can  number,  who  are 
to  be  joined  in  that  blessed  unity  of  love  and 
fellowship  of  which  the  unity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  is  an  essential  element.  That  they 
may  be  one,  eren  as  we  are  one.  I  in  them  and 
than  in  me  that  they  may  he  perfected  into  one, 
that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  didst  send  me, 
and  loredst  them  eren  as  thou  loredst  me  (xvii.  23). 

And  so  this  highest  self-revelation  of  Jesus 
leads  us  into  the  very  presence  of  the  Father, 
for  God  is  Love. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS  ON  THE 
LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

XII.  The  Sabbath  Question. 

Mark  ii.  23,  ii.  (5;  John  v. 

The  fierceness  and  subtlety  of  the  hatred  of 
the  Pharisees  toward  Jesus  was  based  upon 
their  understanding  of  the  Sabbath  law's.  Their 
attitude  toward  these  laws  w'as  typical  of  the 
formality  which  marked  all  their  religious  life, 
and  to  attack  these  was  really  to  attack  their 
whole  system.  These  rules  extended  to  the 
most  trivial  acts  as  well  as  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  It  was  unlawful  to  tie  or  to  uidoose  a 
sailor’s  or  a  camel-driver’s  knot,  but  if  a  knot 
could  be  untied  with  one  hand,  it  might  be 
done.  Tw'O  letters  must  not  be  written  if  they 
could  be  read  together,  but  if  written  with  the 
elbow,  or  the  feet,  or  the  mouth,  or  the  hand 
upside  down,  it  was  not  forbidden.  Honey 
enough  to  anoint  a  wound  or  water  sufficient 
to  make  an  eye-salve  might  be  carried,  but 
medical  or  surgical  aid  might  not  be  given.  A 
man  might  be  dug  out  of  a  ruin  if  alive,  but  if 
dead  he  must  be  left  where  he  was.  As  might 
be  supposed,  the  popular  evasions  of  such  laws 
were  many  and  ingenious.  And  the  Pharisees 
w'ere  ready  enough  with  their  casuistry  to  de¬ 
vise  them  for  themselves.  In  such  Sabbath¬ 
keeping  there  could  be  no  real  spiritual  help. 
The  very  effort  to  understand  and  remember 
such  rules  naturally  tended  to  drive  away  all 
higher  thoughts. 

The  three  incidents  grouped  together  iu  this 
lesson  are  notable  object  lessons  given  by  Jesus, 
and  with  his  defence  of  him.self  show  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Sabbath  law's,  and  through 
them  toward  all  religious  laws.  When,  at 
Jesus’  command,  the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  walked  off  carrying  his  pallet,  it 
W'as  a  public  and  deliberate  statement  on  Jesus’ 
part  that  these  laws  were  not  to  be  observed ; 
that  indeed  they  w'ere  unnecessary  and  uumer' 
cifnl.  That  in  addition  to  this  he  .should  de¬ 
fend  his  action  on  the  ground  of  his  own  divine 
authority  over  the  Sabbath,  as  over  everything 
else,  was  unendurable  to  these  punctilious 
Pharisees,  and  w'as  regarded  by  them  as  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  seeking  his  death. 

To  w'alk  through  a  field  of  grain  and  rub  out 
enough  betw'een  the  hands  to  satisfy  hunger 
W'as  perfectly  allow'able  on  week-days,  but  it 
W'as  the  “labor”  involved  iu  this  that  made  it 
niilaw'ful  on  the  Sabbath.  When  Jesus  quoted 
in  his  defense  the  precedent  of  David’s  use  of 
the  shew'bread,  he  show'ed  his  know'ledge  of 
Jewish  tradition,  which  had  vindicated  this 
very  incident,  saying,  “Danger  to  life  super¬ 
seded  the  Sabbath  law'.  ”  In  Matthew’s  account 
is  added  the  argument  from  the  example  of  the 
priests,  w'ho  perform  the  necessary  temple-labor 
on  the  Sabbath  without  blame. 

But  Jesus  never  set  aside  a  law  without  giv¬ 
ing  a  better  and  broader  principle  iu  its  place, 
and  iu  this  discussion  he  states  what  men  in 
later  years  have  not  always  remembered,  that 
the  law,  any  law  made  by  God,  was  for  the  help 
of  man,  and  it  should  never  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  The  man  is 
greater  than  the  Sabbath.  God  never  meant 
that  the  Sabbath  should  be  spent  in  an  idleness 
which  refuses  to  minister  to  hunger  or  to  thirst. 


When  the  man  w'ith  the  withered  hand  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  synagogue,  the  manliness  and 
courage  of  Jesus  came  out  supremely  in  face  of 
the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Phariseea  He 
does  not  abate  one  iota  of  his  claims,  but  like 
a  trumpet-call  sounds  out  his  challenge  to  his 
enemies.  He  claims  the  right  to  set  aside  the 
lesser  good,  the  Sabbath  law,  for  the  greater 
good — that  of  the  man,  and  in  his  analogy  of  the 
sheep  show's  their  unconscious  comparison  be¬ 
tween  human  life  and  property.  They  had 
turned  the  Sabbath  aside  from  its  original  mis¬ 
sion  of  healing  and  help  to  man.  He  would 
restore  it.  There  must  be  a  Sabbath  for  physi¬ 
cal  rest  and  spiritual  uplifting.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  that.  That  was  his  Father’s  plan. 
But  it  must  be  a  Sabbath  that  really  ministers 
to  man,  not  one  that  hampers  and  misleads  him. 

The  Pharisees  or  Jewish  Nationalists  most 
intensely  hated  the  Herodians  or  supporters  of 
Rome.  That  they  should  have  joined  w'ith  the 
Herodians  in  planning  the  destruction  of  Jesus 
shows  how'  deeply  he  had  antagonized  them. 

Let  the  teacher  of  this  lesson  resist  the 
temptation  to  use  the  time  in  useless  discmssion 
over  the  “unknown  feast”  or  the  “troubling 
of  the  w'ater.  ’  ’  One  is  a  difficult  chronological 
question,  the  other  reflects  the  tradition  of  the 
hour,  and  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  Revised 
Version  as  an  interpolation.  Keep  to  the  main 
point,  which  is  to  find  out  just  what  was  Jesus’ 
teaching  on  the  Sabbath  question.  Show  how' 
the  Sabbath  based  on  his  principles  would  be 
equally  far  from  cold,  rigid  formality  on  the 
one  hand,  and  gay  pleasure-seeking  on  the 
other,  but  would  combine  spiritual  grow'th 
W'ith  physical  repose. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

S«‘lf-MaKtery. 

Mar.  l;i.  Tlie  Xazirite  vow.  Num. 

14.  Daniel’s  purpose.  Dan.  1 :  8-lb. 

1.5.  The  Rechabite’s  obedience.  Jer.  i5: 

1-11. 

16.  Enduring  temptation.  .las.  1 :  12 1.5. 

17.  Be  strong  in  the  Lord.  Eph.  6:10-18. 

18.  To  him  that  overcometh  Rev.  2:8-11. 

19.  Topic— Self-mastery.  1  Cor.  9  :  24-27. 

(A  temperance  meeting. 

A  question  and  its  instant,  definite  ausw'er 
have  been  ringing  in  my  ears  for  more  than  a 
year.  An  afternoon  had  been  spent  in  visiting 
one  of  our  renowned  Reformatory  Institutions. 
The  quarters  in  which  the  inmates  slept,  ate, 
and  worked  had  been  carefully  examined.  We 
had  w'atched  them  at  work  in  the  various 
departments.  It  w'ould  test  the  discipline  of 
our  crack  regiments  to  equal,  much  more  to 
surpass,  the  military  drill  with  which  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  day  closed.  Turning  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  one  of  the  party  said,  “After  all 
these  years  of  observation  and  experience  are 
you  able  to  mention  any  one  thing  which 
brought  these  prisoners  here?”  Without  hesi¬ 
tation  the  answer  came.  “Yes.  The  lack  of 
self-control.  All  we  do  here  first  and  last  is 
intended  to  develop  the  power  of  self-control. 
The  lack  of  it  brought  them  here.  Its  posses¬ 
sion  constitutes  their  first  and  imperative 
need.”  Penal  institutions  overcrowded,  and 
men  and  women  deprived  of  their  freedom  be¬ 
cause  they  lacked  self-control.  Lacking  it  they 
lost  their  temper  and  were  guilty  of  assault. 
For  the  same  reason  covetousness  led  to  theft. 
Uncurbed  appetite  led  to  intoxication ;  robbed 
by  it  of  their  senses  they  awoke  to  find  them¬ 
selves  guilty  of  shocking  crimes.  Nor  are  the 
inmates  of  prisons  our  only  offenders.  ITiat  is 
a  rare  home  where  the  lack  of  self-control  is 
never  manifest.  Social  and  business  circles 
also  suffer  because  of  its  absence. 

“Self -conquest  is  man’s  last  and  greatest  vic¬ 
tory.”  Peter  the  Great  said,  “Alas!  I  have 
civilized  my  own  subjects;  I  have  conquered 
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other  nations;  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  civ¬ 
ilize  or  conquer  myself.”  That  was  a  terrible 
arraignment  which  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Todd  of 
Michigan  made  the  other  day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  “Can  not  our  nation,  which 
conquered  a  kingdom  in  three  months,  compel 
respect  for  its  own  laws?”  The  emancipator 
nt^ds  emancipation.  Without  self-mastery  the 
individual  is  always  robbed  of  his  full  power, 
often  of  his  purity  as  well,  whilst  society  is 
deprived  of  the  peace  it  ought  to  enjoy.  Self- 
mastery  is  not  primarily  restraint  from  evil; 
but  constraint  to  good.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  engine  to  check  trains  on  the  down  grade, 
it  must  be  able  to  draw  them  along  levels  and 
up  steep  grades.  Cleaving  to  good  is  quite  as 
essential  as  abhorring  evil.  To  understand  the 
efficiency  of  Paul’s  method,  you  must  also  un¬ 
derstand  the  supremacy  of  his  motive.  ‘‘The 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed  in  ns.”  ‘‘Our  light  afflictions,  which 
are  but  for  a  moment,  work  out  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory 
whilst  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Howbeit  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  these 
I  have  counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea  verily,  and 
I  count  all  things  to  be  loss  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord :  for 
whom  I  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do 
count  them  but  refuse,  that  I  might  gain 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  a 
righteousness  of  mine  own,  even  that  which  is 
by  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  faith  in 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
faith :  that  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power  of 
his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his 
sufferings,  being  conformed  unto  his  death ;  if 
by  any  means  I  may  attain  unto  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead.  ’  ’  It  was  because  he  was  so 
t'ager  to  enthrone  Christ  that  he  could  so 
easily  dethrone  self.  ‘‘It  is  not  enough  to 
have  great  qualities,  we  should  also  have  the 
management  of  them,  ’  ’  That  which  gives 
Paul  pre-eminence  over  all  other  men  is  that 
you  are  able  to  discover  in  him  so  little  of  Paul 
and  so  much  of  Christ.  “Nevertheless,  not  as 
I  will  but  as  thou  wilt”  was  his  Master’s  cry 
in  the  Garden,  and  it  was  his  one  end  and  aim 
in  life.  He  mastered  self  by  making  Christ 
Master  of  sell 

The  place  of  holding  the  State  Convention  of 
the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  has  not  yet  been  fixed  for  the  current 
year.  The  Society  held  its  sessions  in  Utica  in 
October  last.  Entertainment  is  the  rule  and 
it  excludes  most  villages,  for  the  attendance  is 
large. 

nfSTITUTIONS. 

Mr.  Philip  D.  Armour  has  lately  added  #7.50,  - 
000  to  his  previous  gifts  of  #1,500,000  to  Armour 
Institute,  Chicago  —  the  “investment”  thus 
mounting  up  to  a  total  of  #2,250,000.  Five  hun 
dred  thousand  dollars  of  this  week’s  gift  con¬ 
sists  of  gilt-edged  securities  and  #250,000  is  in 
real  estate  and  flat  buildings  adjoining  the  In¬ 
stitute.  With  this  addition  to  the  original 
gift  with  which  Mr.  Armour  established  the 
Institute,  the  Rev.  Frank  Gunsaulus,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  proposes  to  make  it  the  foremost  school  of 
technology  in  the  world — the  Pratt  Institute  of 
Brooklyn  not  excepted.  Students  from  abroad 
are  being  attracted  to  both  institutions.  Mr. 
Armour’s  latest  gift  comes  as  a  surprise,  and 
will  doubtless  be  wisely  used. 

Ex-President  Cleveland  has  given  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to 
John  Henry  Vroom  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  farm  school  for  boys.  The  land  is  to 
be  divided  into  four  farms,  and  these  into  acre 
plots  for  cultivation  by  individual  boys,  who 
are  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  profits  from  pro¬ 


duce  raised.  Letters  of  application  have  been 
received  from  boys  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  which  now 
educates  young  men  and  women,  has  received 
a  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  from  A.  P. 
Stafford  of  Wallingford,  Vermont,  the  interest 
to  be  applied  on  tuition  expenses  of  undergrad¬ 
uates  from  his  own  town.  In  anticipation  of 
the  centennial  of  the  college  a  compilation  of 
its  statistics  lias  been  made  as  follows :  Total 
number  of  Middlebury  graduates  to  date,  1,480; 
number  of  ministers  graduated,  53(5 ;  number  of 
home  missionaries  graduated,  4 ;  number  of  for¬ 
eign  missionaries  graduated,  29. 

The  women  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  have 
taken  up  the  movement  started  by  the  group 
of  Chinese  members  whom  Dr.  Hall  had  bap¬ 
tized  and  brought  into  the  church,  of  raising  a 
fund  to  be  called  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  Schol¬ 
arship,  as  a  memorial  to  their  late  pastor,  in 
the  Christian  College  at  Canton,  China.  Dr. 
Hall  felt  a  deep  concern  in  the  evangelization 
of  China.  He  was  interested  in  the  founding 
of  the  Christian  College  at  Canton  in  1885. 
The  College  is  now  in  a  promising  condition 
owing  to  the  impetus  given  missionary  schools 
by  the  recent  sudden  demand  for  Western 
knowledge  and  science  in  the  ancient  Empire. 

A  new  hospital  to  cost  #*2(X),(XX)  is  to  be  built 
by  the  Methodists  of  Chicago.  Gusta^ms  F. 
Swift  and  William  Deering  have  contributed 
#1.50,(X)0  of  the  money  needed  and  the  rest  will 
be  raised  by  subscription  in  the  churches.  The 
hospital  will  be  a  six-story  building  and  will 
have  accommodations  for  250  patients. 

The  Labor  College,  or  college  for  labor  lea<l- 
ers,  called  Rnskin  Hall,  at  Oxford.  England, 
founded  by  two  young  Americans,  W.  Vrooman 
and  C.  A.  Baird,  was  inaugurated  February  22d. 

<iOVEIlXKI)  HV  HOYS. 

In  all  the  current  talk  about  self-government 
for  the  Cubans,  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  the 
Filipinos,  not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  rights  and  capacities  of  another  subject 
class,  American  schoolboys.  Is  the  American 
schoolboy  capable  of  self-government?  Can  he 
be  induced  to  think  of  school  regulations  not 
merely  as  rules  to  be  obeyed — when  he  cannot 
evade  them — but  obligations  to  be  cheerfully 
accepted  and  enforced  by  his  own  aid? 

Chicago  is  attempting  an  experiment  in  this 
direction.  The  boys  are  given  a  share  in  the 
government  of  several  of  its  schools.  They 
have  a  voice  in  making  rules,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  help  enforce  them.  The  plan  is  sim¬ 
ple.  Boys  whose  conduct  is  exemplary,  and 
wdio  use  their  influence  to  induce  others  to 
obey  the  rules,  are  made  “citizens”  of  the 
school  commonwealth.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  honor.  Most  of  the  boys,  it  is  said, 
are  citizens.  The  others  desire  to  be.  From 
the  ranks  of  the  citizens  are  chosen  ‘  ‘  tribunes,  ’  ’ 
who  take  an  active  part  in  enforcing  the  regu¬ 
lations.  This  post  is  much  coveted.  It  does 
not  always  seem  great  fun  to  obey  rules ;  but 
to  enforce  them  is  quite  another  and  much 
more  acceptable  matter. 

The  principal  who  began  the  Chicago  experi¬ 
ment  gives  at  least  one  good  reason  for  it. 
He  says  that  the  boy  w’hp  grow’s  up  with  the 
idea  that  the  good  order  of  the  .school  is  solely 
the  teacher’s  duty  to  enforce,  will  probably 
become  the  kind  of  citizen  who  thinks  that  it 
is  not  his  concern  to  be  troubled  about  abuses 
in  government.  He  will  be  too  busy  or  too 
lazy  to  go  to  the  caucus  in  his  district,  or  too 
cowardly  to  give  assistance  in  endeavors  to  de¬ 
tect  and  punish  political  frauds. 

This  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boy 
‘  ‘  citizens’  ’  who  help  to  make  and  enforce  school 


rules  are  not  likely  as  men  to  become  “boodle” 
aldermen,  voting  franchises  for  a  bribe,  but 
are  very  much  more  likely  to  help  send  such 
criminals  to  the  penitentiary. — Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 

FOREIGN  KELlGlurs  WORK. 

FKANt'E. 

The  French  Society  of  Evangelization  founded 
in  1833  by  the  most  zealous  representatives  of 
French  Protestantism,  shows  in  the  yearly 
statement  lately  given  to  the  public  thirty-six 
agents,  (pastors,  evangelists  and  instructors) 
twenty  stations  with  fifty-six  amiexes,  (places 
visited  periodically)  and  a  balance  of  about  90,- 
OOOfs.  The  Society  remains  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The 
churches  founded  have  the  right  to  remain 
independent  of  government  aid  {E<iUse  Lihrt, 
Free  Church)  or  to  join  other  denominations  of 
evangelical  faith. 

ITALY. 

In  Barcelomi,  Sicily,  an  evangelical  place  of 
worship  has  lately  been  opened.  From  the 
Barcelona  Gazette  we  learn  that  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  occasion  Signor  A.  Muston  of  Pa¬ 
lermo  delivered  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience  an  address  on  the  theme,  “Salvation 
for  All.  ’  ’  On  the  following  evenings  Signor 
Buffa  of  Mesina  held  two  conferences  or  meet¬ 
ings,  speaking  at  one  on  the  subject  of  “Salva¬ 
tion  According  to  St.  Peter,  ’  ’  and  at  the  other 
on  “The  Sin  of  Indifference.”  The  message 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  his  hearers. 
And  this  in  Sicily  where  three  years  ago  the 
agent  of  the  McAll  Mission  wa.s  stoned,  his 
meetings  broken  up  by  roughs,  iind  even  his 
life  threatened. 

“SAILORS’  REST,” 

The  Sailors’  Rest  that  Mr.  J.  Pieiiiont  Morgan 
and  other  men  of  means  propo.se  to  establisli 
near  the  Brooklyn  Na\’y  Yard  <lraws  attention 
to  what  has  been  done  in  other  countries  for 
the  comfort  of  the  blue  jackets.  In  London, 
England,  these  “rests”  or  clubs  have  been 
“mothered”  for  twenty-five  years  by  Miss 
Agnes  Weston  of  Devonport.  The  good,  mental 
and  moral,  that  they  have  done  for  the  sailors 
is  so  marked  that  the  Queen  and  all  the  royal 
family  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  work. 

A  Mariners’  Rest,  ihy  Marini',"  hns 

been  founded  .some  little  time  at  Marseilles,  one 
of  the  great  commercial  sea -ports  of  France. 
Here  you  will  find  sailors  of  all  nationalities 
meeting,  reading  and  writing  letters.  There 
is  also  a  hall  for  meeting  and  religions  services, 
where  meetings  are  held  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  During  1898  seven  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six  sailors  made  use  of  the 
Rest.  The  majority  of  the  sailors  are  naturally 
French,  but  all  nations  were  represented. 
These  formerly  frequented  low  taverns  and 
saloons.  The  work  is  supplemented  by  visiting 
sailors  in  hospitals  and  by  the  creation  of  small 
travelling  circulating  libraries  to  lend  to  vessels. 
Through  the  means  of  this  “Rest”  more  than 
one  mother  has  found  a  lost  son,  and  fathers 
have  been  induced  to  return  to  an  almost  for¬ 
gotten  family. 

L’ Italia  Era aiji  lira  notices  a  catechism  for 
elementary  schools  lately  approved  by  the  NIiir 
ister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  implant  in  the  minds  of  children  the  juire 
principles  of  right  and  honesty  of  life.  The 
book  contains  the  Ten  Commandments  frt.m 
Exodus  XX ;  then,  under  the  title  God  and  (tar 
Neiijhhor,  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan ; 
Prayer  and  Alms-giving,  from  Matthew  vi. 
1-14;  the  Univer.se  as  the  Temple  of  God,  from 
Isa.  Ixvi.  It  omits,  however,  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  teaching  of  1  Cor.  iiL  1(5,  “Know  ye  not 
that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  yon.  ’  ’  The  principal 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  followed  by  those  of  pro¬ 
fane  authors,  complete  the  little  manual. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

A  G.4R1)EN  IN  WINTER. 

A  dear  little  lady,  as  sweet  as  the  May, 

Said  she  meant  to  plant  flowers  the  whole  livelong  day. 
“The  weather  is  cold,  and  'tis  winter  I  know. 

But  I’ll  try  it,”  said  she,  “and  1  think  that  they’ll 
grow !” 

When  the  baby  fell  down  she  was  flrst  to  his  aid. 

She  gave  him  a  kiss,  did  this  sweet  little  maid. 

“Jump  up  and  don’t  cry,  for  I  love  you,”  cried  she. 

And  so  Johnny-jump-ups  bloomed  gaily,  you  see. 

’Twas  a  chill  winter’s  day,  yet  once  in  awhile 
A  sunflower  blossomed,  and  that  was  a  smile— 

Sweet  peas  were  her  thank-you,  and  other  kind  words* 
And  the  songs  that  she  sang  fluttered  light  as  the 
birds. 

The  home  was  a  garden ;  the  light  in  her  eyes 
Made  it  blossom  with  daisies  in  spite  of  chill  skies: 
And  when  grandmamma  said  there  was  something  to  do 
Forget-me-nots  started  so  gentle  and  true. 

The  dear  little  lady,  as  sweet  as  the  May, 

Went  about  planting  flowers  tlie  whole  livelong  day. 

“  You’re  a  flower  yourself,”  said  her  mother  at  night,” 
My  dear  little  heart’s-ease,  my  ladies’  delight !” 

—A.  H.  B..  in  Little  Men  and  Women. 


TEACHING  THE  CHILD. 

Of  all  the  instruction  that  is  {jiven  a  child 
only  that  affects  him  which  reaches  him  where 
he  is,  and  appeals  to  him  as  the  being  he  actu¬ 
ally  is.  The  child  lives  in  an  unknown  world, 
and  is  a  well-nigh  inscrutable  being.  Sub- 
limest  and  most  fascinating  of  mysterie.s,  it 
must  be  our  unceasing  effort  to  find  him  and 
to  know  him. 

It  is  no  longer  a  mere  proverb  that  the  whole 
child  goes  to  school.  Teachers  are  beginning 
to  understtind  this  and  to  turn  their  attention 
to  other  needs  of  his  than  mental  need.  But 
while  the  whole  child  goes  to  school  it  is  not 
for  the  whole  time  nor  is  school  his  whole  en¬ 
vironment.  His  true  environment  is  that  of 
home.  Mothers  are  beginning  to  understand 
this  too,  and  are  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  understanding  the  whole  child,  and  the 
movement  everywhere  making  itself  felt,  to 
bring  mothers  and  teachers  together,  is  a  happy 
omen.  But  in  this  movement  thus  far  the 
father  is  ignored,  though  his  part  in  the  child’s 
development  is  a  vitally  important  one  for  good 
or  ill.  In  the  training  of  the  child  the  father 
has  an  important  place. 

XEB’S  LEAD  OUARTER. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

‘  ‘  That  is  a  lead  quarter,  ’  ’  said  the  shopman, 
as  Ned  laid  it  on  the  counter  in  payment  for 
some  school  supplies.  Ned  took  it  in  his  hand 
and  saw  at  once  that  the  man  was  right.  He 
had  not  noticed  it  before. 

“You’d  better  take  it  back  where  you  got 
it,  ’  ’  the  shopman  continued,  as  the  mortified 
Ned  handed  back  the  writing  pads  and  the 
pencils. 

Ned  knew  just  where  he  got  the  quarter,  for 
he  had  not  another  in  his  pocket.  He  had 
given  a  new  fifty  cent  piece  to  the  fruit  vender 
on  the  comer  of  the  avenue  in  payment  for 
some  bananas,  and  had  received  the  lead  quar¬ 
ter  with  a  dime  and  a  five  cent  piece.  He  won¬ 
dered  why  he  harl  not  looked  at  it  when  he 
took  it  in  his  hand. 

There  was  no  time  then  to  straighten  out 
things,  but  after  school  Ned  made  all  possible 
haste  to  go  to  the  corner-  But  the  man  shook 
his  head  and  told  Ned  in  his  broken  English 
that  he  never  gave  him  that  quarter.  “O  no, 
it  was  a  good  (juarter  he  gave  him,  and  Ned 
need  not  play  any  tricks  on  him.  ’’ 

Ned  saw  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  make 
the  Italian  rectify  the  mistake. 

As  he  walked  away  he  thought  in  this  wise, 
“I  can’t  lose  this  quarter — quarters  are  not  very 
plenty  with  me,  and  I  must  try  to  pass  it.  It 


has  been  passed  off  on  me,  now  some  other  fel¬ 
low  must  get  taken  in.  ’  ’ 

But  it  was  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  get 
rid  of  that  lead  quarter.  Everybody  he  under¬ 
took  to  pass  it  off  on  was  too  sharp  for  him  and 
he  was  quite  disgusted  with  himself  to  think  he 
had  not  been  as  sharp  as  others.  He  was 
ashamed  to  let  any  one  know  he  had  been  so 
taken  in  by  the  Italian,  so  he  kept  his  own 
counsel,  with  that  lead  quarter  a  burden  in  his 
pocket. 

Ned  did  errands  for  a  draggist  on  Saturdays 
and  earned  a  little  money  in  that  way.  When 
he  went  to  the  store  the  next  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  the  draggist  had  just  received  an  order 
from  Mrs.  Perkins  on  the  hill  to  send  her 
C.  O.  D.  some  medicine  and  the  change  for  two 
dollars,  for  often  boys  who  deliver  goods  do 
not  have  change  with  them.  There  would  be 
fifty  cents  due  to  the  customer. 

A  great  temptation  came  to  Ned.  He  might 
substitute  the  lead  quarter  for  one  of  the  two 
good  ones  the  clerk  handed  him. 

Ned  had  never  cheated  in  his  life  before.  He 
turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  should  get  rid  of  his  lead  quarter 
with  that  order.  If  Mrs.  Perkins  had  been 
poor  he  would  not  have  thought  of  making 
such  a  transaction  a  moment,  but  she  lived  in 
a  fine  house  and  could  afford  to  lose  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  much  better  than  he  could.  Really 
she  would  never  miss  it. 

So  Ned  yielded  to  the  temptation.  Poor  Ned! 
The  good  quarter  he  had  kept  weighed  on  his 
conscience  heavily.  His  better  nature  told 
him  to  go  back  and  make  the  mistake  right, 
but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  that. 

Mrs.  Perkins’s  maid  received  the  medicine 
and  the  change  and  put  the  quarters  into  her 
mistress’s  pocketbook  without  looking  at  them. 

A  few  days  afterward,  the  lady  took  the 
pocketbook  to  make  some  change  and  in  an 
instant  she  noticed  the  lead  quarter.  There 
was  no  other  change  in  her  purse  and  she  knew 
just  where  this  had  come  from.  Though  she 
was  rich  she  did  not  intend  to  have  lead  quar¬ 
ters  passed  off  on  her.  So  she  put  on  her  wraps 
and  went  to  the  druggist’s  and  told  him  he 
had  tried  to  cheat  her.  The  drag  clerk  was 
called  and  said  that  he  was  sure  that  he  never 
sent  that  bogus  coin  as  her  change.  She  must 
have  gotten  it  somewhere  else.  But  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  a  good  one  and  the  draggist,  think¬ 
ing  it  the  wiser  plan,  gave  her  a  silver  quarter 
in  exchange. 

When  Mrs.  Perkins  was  gone  the  clerk  said 
he  was  sure  she  must  be  mistaken,  but  his  em¬ 
ployer  laughingly  added,  “Well,  I  can  afford 
to  lose  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  better  than  she 
can,  you  know.  How  those  rich  people  do  look 
after  the  ‘  bits  of  silver.  ’  ’  ’  The  clerk  never 
thought  of  Ned’s  doing  any  such  underhand 
work.  When  he  came  the  next  Saturday,  how¬ 
ever,  the  clerk  showed  him  the  lead  quarter 
and  said,  “Did  you  ever  see  that  before?’’ 

Now  Ned  had  suffered  tortures  that  whole 
week  on  account  of  that  very  quarter  and  in¬ 
stantly  his  face  turned  scarlet.  But  he  had 
suffered  enough  of  wrong-doing  and  though 
greatly  confused  manfully  stood  up  and  re¬ 
plied,  “Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  lead  quarter  I 
took  from  an  Italian  for  bananas.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  But  Mrs.  Perkins  brought  it  here  and  said 
you  gave  it  to  her  in  change  for  the  two  dollar 
bill.’’ 

Now  here  was  a  great  chance  for  Ned  to  say 
he  must  have  given  it  to  her  by  mistake.  O, 
such  a  strong  temptation!  And  the  tempter 
seemed  to  be  prodding  him  on  to  say  it.  But 
thanks  be  to  God  who  gave  him  the  victorj*. 

Ned  took  a  good  quarter  right  out  of  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  clerk  in  exchange 
for  the  lead  quarter.  * 

‘  ‘  I  did  give  it  to  her,  ’  ’  he  said. 

Ned  had  always  been  so  true  and  honest  that 


the  clerk  could  hardly  believe  it.  But  Ned 
frankly  told  the  whole  story  and  his  employer 
freely  forgave  him.  Ned  perceived  that  he  had 
fallen  very  much  in  the  esteem  of  these  men. 
Yet  he  had  seen  some  transactions  of  those  very 
men  that  he  did  not  call  quite  straight.  ' 

When  Ned  went  out  of  the  store  he  went  to  a 
vacant  lot  and  threw  the  lead  quarter  in.  A 
little  fellow  passing  through  stooped  down  and 
picked  it  up  and  his  face  was  lighted  with  the 
look  which  comes  to  one  who  has  found  a 
treasure  unexpectedly. 

Ned  followed  the  boy  to  see  what  he  would 
do  with  that  miserable  fraud.  The  boy  went 
into  a  grocery  and  bought  a  half  dozen  Florida 
oranges.  ‘  ‘  Lead  quarter,  no  good,  ’  ’  said  the 
salesman  as  he  threw  it  on  the  counter.  The 
boy  looked  as  if  a  terrible  disappointment  had 
come  to  him. 

Ned  stepi)ed  into  the  store  and  asked  the 
little  fellow  what  was  the  matter,  as  he  saw 
the  tears  in  his  eyes.  “O,  I  thought  I  had 
found  a  good  whole  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  the 
lot  over  there  and  I  was  so  glad,  for  mother 
has  the  fever  and  I  thought  some  oranges  would 
taste  good  to  her  and  I  have  not  any  other 
money.  ’  ’ 

“Here,’’  said  Ned  to  the  salesnuin,  “give 
that  boy  those  oranges,  I  will  pay  for  them.  ’  ’ 
Ned  picked  up  the  sham  money  and  put  good 
money  in  its  place.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
never  felt  so  happy  in  his  life  as  when  he  saw 
the  little  fellow  march  off  with  his  bag  of 
Florida  oranges. 

“Now,”  he  said  to  himself,  “this  is  to  be 
the  last  of  this  lead  piece,  ’  ’  and  he  walked  down 
to  the  river  bank  and  threw  it  away  off  into 
the  water. 

Sham  as  it  was,  that  quarter  hatl  been  the 
means  of  teaching  Ned  many  lessons  which  he 
would  never  forget.  One  was  to  look  at  his 
change  and  see  if  it  was  all  right  as  soon  as  it 
was  given  him ;  another,  never  to  let  the  love 
of  money  tempt  him  to  put  aside  his  sense  of 
honesty ;  and  another,  that  because  a  counter¬ 
feit  was  pa.ssed  on  him  did  not  make  it  right 
for  him  to  pass  it  along  to  other  people. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  lead  quarters  in 
circulation  just  now,  and  the  boys,  and  girls 
too,  would  better  look  out  for  them,  for  lead 
coin  will  never  pass  for  silver  coin  in  this 
world.  A  sham  is  soon  detected,  but  the 
genuine  article  always  has  its  true  value  every¬ 
where. 


THE  XEEI)  OF  SYMPATHY. 

“I  have  learned  a  good  lesson  since  I  have 
been  lying  here,”  said  a  “shut-in”  the  other 
day.  “I  never  used  to  feel  sympathy  for  ailing 
people ;  I  was  always  eciual  to  anything  whether 
it  required  strength  of  ner\-e,  or  strength  of 
muscle,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  had  only 
contempt  for  people  who  were  nervous.  ”  Now 
my  physician  tells  me  that  I  am  a  suft’erer  from 
over-wrought  nerves,  and  my  nurse,  to  encour¬ 
age  me  I  suppose,  says  ‘  it  is  only  nervousness. 
You  have  no  organic  disea.se.  ’  But  here  I  am 
prostrated  and  powerless  to  do  the  thousand 
and  one  things  I  have  always  done  and  wish  to 
do  now,  while  others  are  called  in  to  take  my 
place.  And  it  all  came  about  in  such  a  short 
time  and  without  any  warning!” 

There  are  many  shut-ins  who  could  tell  the 
same  story.  The  well  and  strong  do  not  feel 
due  sympathy  with  the  lame  ducks  who  cannot 
keep  up  with  them  on  the  march,  and  pt>r- 
haps  least  of  all  can  they  sympathize  with  those 
who  are  “  only  nervous.  ”  Yet  possibly  they 
need  it  the  most. 

We  wonder  how  this  one  can  be  “  so  queer,  ’  ’ 
and  that  one  so  easily  irritated,  and  we  cen¬ 
sure  those  who  seem  to  have  no  nerve  in  an 
emergency.  We  do  not  realize  that  many  an 
unpleasantness  comes  about  through  weakness 
of  the  body.  The  will  is  right ;  but  the  head 
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ffoes  wrong  from  pain  or  weariness — and  the 
nerN'es  and  the  temper  obey  the  head  rather 
than  the  heart. 

In  our  home,  perhaps,  is  one  who,  like  Cath¬ 
arine  Sedgwick,  wears  the  iiei^  es  outside  of 
the  body.  Every  little  aggravation  touches  as 
it  were  a  vital  part  and  hence  come  dissension 
and  hasty,  unkind  words.  So  in  business  life 
and  in  social  life,  too  little  charity  is  exer¬ 
cised  toward  those  who  are  not  so  strong  of 
nei^’e  and  muscle  as  they  wish  they  were,  too 
easily  bruised  by  the  “nibs  and  bits”  of  life. 
Not  long  ago  a  woman  who  had  been  consid- 
»“red  ‘  ‘  very  queer,  ’  ’  and  in  consequence  never 
received  a  word  of  sympathy  from  home  friends 
or  oiTtsiders,  suddenly  died.  She  had  per¬ 
formed  all  the  duties  required  of  her  in  a  faith¬ 
ful  manner,  but  mechanically  as  it  seemed, 
with  no  smile  for  any  one,  or  words  of  cheer. 
After  her  death  it  was  found  that  she  had  long 
been  an  intense  sufferer  from  a  hidden  disease 
of  which  she  had  never  spoken.  And  so  it 
may  often  be  with  those  on  whom  we  pass 
harsh,  hasty  judgment  because  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  requirements  expected  of  them. 

All  over  the  world  there  are  ‘‘shut-in  ones” 
who  get  very  little  sympathy  or  cheer,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  have  been  ‘‘laid  aside”  for  a 
long  time  and  their  illness  lias  become  an  old 
story.  In  homes  where  there  is  but  a  small 
income  they  cannot  have  the  comforts  and  en¬ 
tertainment  that  go  so  far  toward  making 
life  easier  and  brighter.  If  we  are  anxious  to 
do  something  that  will  make  life  easier  and 
brighter  for  such  ones,  let  us  begin  at  once  to 
show  .sympathy.  Not  only  to  speak  words  of 
cheer,  but  to  do  something  to  brighten  up  the 
‘‘shut-in  places.”  We  who  are  strong  can  find 
time  to  turn  aside  from  our  regular  duties  and 
give  sympathy  in  places  where  it  is  greatly 
needed.  Let  ns  be  patient  with  those  whom 
we  call  ‘  ‘  so  trying,  ’  ’  having  all  needed  charity 
for  them,  knowing  not  what  the  condition  may 
be  that  makes  them  easily  irritated  or  ‘‘so 
«iueer.  "  When  we  come  <lown  to  bottom  facts 
there  are  very  few  iieople  in  the  world  who  do 
not  need  regulating,  according  to  our  standard. 

S.  T.  P. 

A>  EXPERIMENT  IN  MILE  STREET  I  HER!  H. 

Willametta  A.  Preston. 

‘‘Leaving  alPdisputations  aside  and  taking 
Christ’s  own  teachings  for  our  standard,  how 
many  here  in  Coanticook  are  leading  Christian 
lives?  Who  of  us  loves  our  neighbor  as  our¬ 
selves?  My  friends,”  the  preacher’s  voice 
thrilled  with  intense  eamestnes.s,  ‘‘if  one-half, 
aye,  one-fourth  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Christians  would  for  one  year  actually  think  of 
his  neighbor’s  welfare  as  his  own,  it  would 
Christianize  the  world.  If  one  hundred,  aye, 
ten  men  here  in  Coanticook  would  for  one  week 
take  Christ’s  words  as  their  guide  in  business 
and  pleasure,  the  result  would  forever  silence 
caviling  tongues.  Will  not  some  of  you  try  it? 
Just  rise  a  moment 'all  who  are  willing  to 
follow  the  Golden  Rule  for  one  week.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Clives  looked  down  into  the  upturned 
faces  of  his  audience  as  he  paused  for  a  reply. 
He  had  been  settled  over  this  church  but  a 
few  months,  yet  he  had  already  gained  a  popu¬ 
larity  far  surpassing  that  of  any  former  pastor. 
This  appeal  for  a  practical  application  of 
Christ’s  precepts  in  their  daily  lives  was  the 
last  of  a  series  of  sermons  upon  Christian  liv¬ 
ing.  W'onld  his  people  respond  to  his  request 
or  had  the  seed  fallen  upon  stony  ground? 

‘‘It  is  not  such  a  difficult  thing,  simply  day 
by  day  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  have  them 
(under  like  circumstances)  do  to  you.  Is  it 
possible  that  there  is  none  among  yon  who 
will  do  this  for  one  week?”  asked  Mr.  Clives 
sadly. 

There  was  another  long  silence,  then  slowly, 
deliberately,  as  if  weighing  the  cost,  Joseph 


Bnrkely,  the  wealthy  mill  owner,  arose.  A 
moment  later,  another,  a  laboring  man  in  the 
back  seat,  jumped  up. 

Only  these  two,  yet  Mr.  Clives  bowed  his 
head  in  thanksgiving.  Few  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  realized  the  significance  of  the  pledges 
thus  publicly  given.  Mr.  Burkely,  the  mill 
owner,  they  all  knew  to  be  one  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  church,  rather  haughty  and  exclu¬ 
sive.  Of  Laurence  Hutton  they  knew  even 
less.  Had  he  ever  been  in  the  Mile  Street 
Church  before?  He  certainly  was  not  a  regu¬ 
lar  worshipper  there. 

Only  Mr.  Clives  recognized  him  as  the  leader 
of  a  turbulent  faction  at  the  mills.  Even  he 
did  not  know  that  this  same  Laurence  Hutton 
had  his  plans  perfected  for  a  strike  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  Not  that  the  men  had  any  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  other  than  the  hard  times  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  wages.  They  could  not  support  their 
families  comfortably,  and  they  thought  it  not 
fair  for  Mr.  Burkely  to  be  living  in  luxury 
from  the  profit  of  their  labor  while  they  had 
hardly  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  final  arrangements  had  been  completed. 
When  the  bell  sounded  on  the  morrow  a  com¬ 
mittee  would  wait  upon  their  employer  and 
then —  Meantime,  for  lack  of  something  bet¬ 
ter  to  do  that  Sabbath  evening,  Hutton  had 
strayed  into  the  Mile  Strt'et  Church  to  enjoy 
the  music.  The  sermon  had  impressed  him, 
but  who  would  be  willing  to  take  such  a  pledge, 
he  asked  himself  cynically.  He  stared  in 
blank  amazement  when  Mr.  Burkely  arose. 

‘‘A  strike  is  no  time  to  begin  such  an  experi¬ 
ment,  ’  ’  he  said  to  himself.  ‘  ‘  Besides  if  he 
keeps  his  promise,  mayhap  it’ll  be  better  nor  a 
strike.  Anyhow,  he  shall  have  fair  play.  I’l 
help  him  out  on’t,  ”  and  without  further  delib¬ 
eration  he  too  arose. 

After  the  benediction  Mr.  Burkely  made  his 
way  to  the  pastor  and  asked  for  a  few  minutes’ 
conversation  with  him.  Thus  it  happened  that 
Laurence  Hutton  slipped  out  unnoticed.  He 
felt  the  need  of  haste.  If  the  strike  was  to  be 
averted  he  must  see  every  one  of  the  workmen 
before  they  could  possibly  hear  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  evening. 

Hurrying  down  Clem  Street  he  found,  as  he 
expected,  a  company  of  the  men  discussing  the 
events  of  the  morrow.  They  turned  to  their 
leader  with  some  question. 

Hutton  knew  he  mn.st  be  outspoken  with 
them  if  he  expected  their  co-operation. 

‘‘Boys,  I  has  a  favor  to  ask  of  ye.  Put  off 
the  strike  for  a  week  and  go  to  work  as  usual 
in  the  morning.  ’  ’ 

They  stared  at  him  as  if  he  had  taken  leave 
of  his  sen.ses.  Not  three  hours  before  he  had 
been  urging  that  they  make  no  delay.  Why 
this  sudden  change?  Had  Mr.  Burkely  threat¬ 
ened  or  bribed  him? 

He  seemed  to  read  their  very  thoughts. 

‘‘No,  Mr.  Burkely  hain’t  said  one  word  to 
me.  Nobody  asked  me  to  call  off  the  strike. 
I  don’t  ask  ye  to  give  it  up,  mind.  Just  put  it 
off  for  a  week.  I’ll  tell  ye  why  a  week  from 
to-night  and  if  ye  say  the  word.  I’ll  lead  the 
strike  next  Monday  week  like  I  was  going  to 
to-morrow.  One  week’s  wait  won’t  make  much 
difference,  will  it?  If  ye’ll  agree,  come  in  to 
Duffee’s  and  I’ll  set  up  the  cigars.  ” 

Well,  if  he  was  so  set  upon  it,  what  differ¬ 
ence  did  it  make,  a  week  more  or  less?  Hutton 
was  not  apt  to  be  erratic.  He  doubtless  had 
some  good  reason. 

Leaving  them  to  their  surprise  and  their 
cigars,  Hutton  went  on  finding  some  of  the 
men  in  one  place,  some  another.  More  or  less 
reluctantly  they  all  acceded  to  his  request. 
When  he  reached  his  room  and  threw  himself 
wearily  upon  his  bed  it  was  near  dawn,  but 
he  had  kept  his  pledge.  Every  man  would  be 
at  his  post  when  the  bell  stopped  ringing  that 
morning. 


Mr.  Burkely  had  a  no  less  restless  night. 
Conscience,  given  a  chance  to  speak,  made 
many  accusations  that  were  difficult  to  refute 
in  the  light  of  Christ’s  command.  An  honora¬ 
ble  business  man,  he  yet  had  come  far  from 
keeping  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.  But 
where  should  he  begin?  And  there  was  the 
strike  on  the  morrow  to  complicate  matters. 
He  had  received  notice  the  night  before  that  a 
committee  would  call  upon  him  that  morning 
and  unless  their  demands  were  complied  with, 
not  a  man  would  lift  his  finger  again.  All 
night  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  his  library,  and 
it  was  not  until  day  dawned  that  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  couch  exhausted,  but  with 
his  course  of  ac^tion  settled. 

Mr.  Clives  had  not  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Laurence  had  taken  the  same  pledge.  There¬ 
fore  Mr.  Burkely  waited  impatiently  for  the 
strikers  to  appear.  But  when  the  bell  struck 
the  men  went  directly  to  their  places,  quiet 
and  orderly  as  usual. 

Mr.  Burkely  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Now  he 
could  take  the  initiative.  He  lost  no  time  in 
beginning  his  investigations,  in  acquainting 
himself  with  his  employees  who,  heretofore, 
had  simply  been  so  many  hands.  He  interested 
himself  in  their  families.  One  mother  was 
sent  to  the  country  with  her  sick  child.  A 
sewing  machine  went  to  one  home,  a  wheeled 
chair  to  another,  an  organ  to  a  music-loving 
girl,  a  course  of  lecture  tickets  to  a  tired 
teacher.  In  fact  each  one  of  his  hundreds  of 
employees  received  some  token  of  his  remem¬ 
brance,  expressing  the  new  relations  which 
were  henceforward  to  exist  between  them. 

Saturday  night  Mr.  Burkely  called  the  men 
together  and  told  them  that  their  wages  were 
increased  five  per  cent,  and  that  when  the 
time  came  again  for  profits  a  certain  portion 
should  be  divided  among  them. 

As  they  looked  up  in  surprise,  he  added : 

‘  ‘  I  am  only  trying  to  do  as  Christ  bade  us, 
do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
to  us.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  begin,  but  better 
late  than  never.  ’  ’ 

As  he  finished  speaking  Laurence  Hutton 
came  forward  and  stood  beside  his  employer. 

‘  ‘  I  told  ye  I  would  tell  ye  why  I  wanted  the 
strike  postponed.  We’ve  got  better  nor  a  strike 
now  and  I  reckon  ye’re  all  satisfied.  I  thought 
so.  Well,  I  was  in  Mile  Street  Church  last 
Sunday  night  when  their  preacher  asked  all 
who  would  try  to  foller  the  Golden  Rule  for 
one  week  to  rise.  Mr.  Burkely  rose  up.  He 
was  the  only  one.  I  determined  he  should  have 
fair  play,  so  I  asked  ye  to  wait.  ” 

Mr.  Burkely  grasped  Hutton’s  hand  and  shook 
it  violently.  He  had  not  known  before  how  his 
path  had  been  smoothed  for  him  by  his  co¬ 
worker. 

The  churc-h  was  crowded  the  next  Sabbath 
evening.  Not  its  own  people  alone,  but  rich 
and  poor  from  all  parts  of  the  city  had  been 
attracted  by  the  rumor  of  the  experiment  which 
was  being  tried,  for  the  papers  had  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  comment  freely  upon  it.  The  large 
audience  was  restless  during  the  opening  ser¬ 
vice.  Even  the  choir  was  out  of  tune.  Mr. 
Clives  motioned  them  to  stop. 

‘  ‘  I  see  we  are  all  thinking  of  the  same  thing, 
the  experiment  that  has  been  tried  in  our  midst 
the  past  week.  You  have  all  seen  more  or  less 
of  its  effects.  A  strike  has  been  averted,  many 
people  have  been  made  happy,  more  cordial  re¬ 
lations  between  capital  and  labor  havfe  been 
effected.  Yet  we  could  not  hope  in  one  short 
week  that  two  men,  however  earnest  they 
might  be,  could  correct  all  the  errors  of  years 
of  a  city  of  this  size.  We  need  more  workers. 
But  first  I  wish  to  ask  our  brethren  if  they 
regret  the  pledge  they  gave  here  last  Sabbath 
evening?  No?  I  thought  you  would  not.  Are 
you  willing  to  renew  it?” 

Mr.  Burkely  and  Laurence  Hutton,  friends 
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now  and  sitting  together  in  Mr.  Bnrkely’s  cen¬ 
tral  pew,  bowed  assent. 

“Now  who  will  join  themV  Surely  there 
are  others  in  the  audience  who  are  willing  to 
ask  if  they  are  doing  as  they  would  like  to  be 
done  by.  Who  will  pledge  themselves  to  take 
the  Golden  Rule  to  live  by  for  one  week?” 

There  was  a  quick  response.  A  man  in  the 
farther  comer  of  the  room  arose  as  if  he  had 
been  waiting  for  the  chance.  Then  one  after 
another  they  arose  all  over  the  church — men, 
women,  and  children.  Mr.  Burkely  looked  with 
interest  at  the  first  few,  then  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hand.  Nearly  all  were  his  employees 
or  members  of  their  families. 

Then,  shamed  by  the  readiness  of  the  work¬ 
men  to  take  such  a  pledge,  others  aro.se,  mer¬ 
chants,  lawyers,  business  men  of  all  kinds  and 
professions. 

Then,  obeying  a  signal  from  the  organist, 
the  choir  began  to  sing  the  Jitbilate,  for  the 
silence  had  become  oppressive. 

As  the  last  notes  died  away,  Mr.  Clives  arose. 

‘  ‘  I  have  seen  a  vision  of  glorious  achievements 
made  possible  by  the  step  you  have  taken  here 
to-night ;  of  clean  orderly  streets,  rows  of  com¬ 
fortable  cottages  w'here  are  now  but  shanties, 
seats  for  weary'  clerks,  school  hours  for  cash 
girls,  pleasantly  lighted  rooms  where  music 
and  games  call  in  the  boys  from  the  streets,  in 
short  a  foretaste  of  the  millennium  brought 
about  by  just  dealings  with  and  kindly  con¬ 
siderations  for  our  neighbors.  I  think  I  can 
safely  promise  that  you  will  never  regret  the 
pledge  you  have  given  to-night.  Let  us  all 
meet  here  again  next  Sabbath  evening  to  con¬ 
sider  the  result.  ’  ’ 

Again  the  church  was  crowded.  If  the  work 
of  two  had  causeil  astonishment,  that  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  had  well-nigh  revolutionized  the  business 
of  the  town.  Nor  did  anyone  wish  to  recede 
from  the  position  they  had  taken.  The  pledges 
given  for  a  week  were  renewed  for  a  year  and 
then  for  life. 

I.ITTLE  S.VK.iH’S  MISSIONARY  CAT. 

“Of  one  thing  I  am  just  truly  glad, ’’she 
said  to  the  cat  playing  on  the  floor  by  her  side. 
“Nobody  wants  yon,  my  dear  old  puss.  They 
arc  giving  away  their  things  and  selling  them, 
and  making  money  with  them  for  the  mission¬ 
aries  ;  but  nobody  will  buy  my  cat.  Flora  has 
sold  every  one  of  her  chickens.  I  don’t  see 
how  .she  can  do  it.  And  Trudie  Bums  won’t 
eat  a  single  egg,  because  she  wants  to  sell 
them  for  missionary  money ;  and  her  brother 
Tom  sold  his  strawberries,  and  Fannie  raises 
little  bits  of  cucumbers  and  sells  them;  and  it 
seems  as  if  there  wasn’t  anything  to  keep  and 
have  a  good  time  with,  only  my  dear  cat.  I 
don’t  know  how  I  am  going  to  make  my  mis¬ 
sionary'  money;  I  must  find  some  way;  but  I 
am  just  as  glad  as  I  can  be  that  there  is  nothing 
that  can  possibly  be  done  with  you  only  just  to 
play  with  you.  ’  ’ 

Alas  for  jmor  little  Sarah!  The  very  next 
day  she  went  with  mamma  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Colonel  Bates ;  and  while  she  sat  in  the  front 
parlor  in  an  elegant  chair  that  was  high  and 
slipi)ery,  and  waited  for  Mrs.  Colonel  to  come, 
who  should  come  puffing  into  the  back  parlor, 
where  a  man  was  waiting  to  see  him,  but  the 
old  Colonel  himself,  and  what  should  be  the 
first  words  he  .said  but  these  tremendous  ones: 

‘  ‘  I  declare,  I  would  give  five  dollars  for  a  good 
mouser!  Such  times  as  we  have  with  mice 
around  these  premises!  That’s  the  way  with 
an  old  place !  Old  family  residences  are  hum¬ 
bugs  !  ’  ’ 

“Five  dollars  for  a  good  mouser!”  Mrs. 
Colonel  came  soon,  and  she  and  mamma  talked 
and  talked  about  a  number  of  subjects  which 
at  another  time  would  have  plea.sed  little 
Sarah.  Just  then  her  heart  was  too  full  of  that 
one  sentence  to  attend  to  anything  else.  “Five 


dollars  for  a  good  mouser!”  And  there  was 
no  hope  of  Colonel  Bates  giving  that  five 
dollars  or  any  other  to  the  missionary  cause  on 
his  own  account. 

There  was  not  in  all  the  town  a  better  mouser 
than  Tabby,  and  little  Sarah  knew  it.  And 
five  whole  dollars!  It  made  her  heart  beat 
fast  and  tears  come  in  her  eyes.  It  took  her 
two  days  to  decide  the  matter,  during  which 
time  she  had  so  little  appetite  and  moped  around 
so  sadly  that  her  mother  feared  she  was  going 
to  get  down  with  the  measles. 

One  morning  little  Sarali  knew  by  the  way 
her  heart  was  beating  while  she  was  dressing 
that  site  had  decided.  Tabby  was  to  be  put  in 
the  willow  basket  and  taken  to  Colonel  Bates’s 
by  her  own  .sad  little  self.  She  hurried  now ; 
she  wanted  not  to  change  her  mind.  Tabby 
was  easily  coaxed  from  her  perch  in  the  grape 
arbor,  and  swiftly  little  Sarah’s  feet  flew  over 
the  ground,  and  she  was  at  the  Colonel’s  just 
as  that  gentleman  was  going  through  the  hall 
on  his  way  to  breakfast.  He  opened  the  door 
for  her  himself. 

“If  you  please,  sir,”  said  little  Sarah,  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  basket  and  speaking  fast,  ‘  ‘  I  have 
brought  Tabby ;  she  is  a  good  mouser,  and  I 
know  the  missionaries  ought  to  have  the  five 
dollars;  but  I  love  her  very  much,  and  would 
you  please  hurry  and  give  it  to  me,  so  I  won’t 
hear  her  mew  again?” 

“\\Tiat?  what?  n'hat?”  sputtered  Colonel 
Bates.  “What  have  we  here?  Who  are  you, 
little  one,  and  what  am  I  to  give  you?” 

“The  five  dollars,  if  you  plea.se,  you  said 
you  would,  you  know,  for  a  good  mouser ;  and 
Tabby  is  the  best  one  that  ever  was,  and 
mamma  says  so;  and  the  mi.s.sionaries  need  the 
money — the  heathen  people  do,  you  know — and 
I  mustn’t  be  selfish  and  keep  Tabby.  Will  you 
be  very  good  to  her?”  and  a  great  tear,  hot 
from  little  Sarah’s  blue  eyes,  splashed  on  the 
Colonel’s  hand. 

‘  ‘  Bless  my  body !  ”  he  said,  and  stootl  dazed 
for  a  moment ;  then  he  threw  back  his  great 
head  and  laughed  so  loud  that  little  Sarali 
was  amazed ;  then  he  took  out  his  pocketbook. 
“So  I  promised  five  dollars  fora  mouser,  did  I? 
Who  told  you?” 

“Nobody  did,  sir;  I  heard  you  say  it  the  day 
when  you  talked  with  a  man.  ’  ’ 

“Just  so;  my  tongue  is  always  getting  me 
into  scrapes.  Well,  here  goes!  Colonel  Bates 
is  a  man  who  always  keeps  his  word.  Here’s 
your  five  dollars;  and  if  it  doesn’t  do  the 
heathen  good,  it  ought  to,  for  your  sake.  ’  ’ 

Now,  as  this  happened  only  last  week,  of 
course  I  can’t  tell  how  Tabby  behaved,  nor 
what  the  effect  of  her  society  was  on  Colonel 
Bates,  nor  what  the  children  of  the  mission 
band  said  when  little  Sarah  brought  her  five 
dollars. — The  Pansy. 

TIIK  UBSKKV.VTION  CAR. 

The  traveller  who  enjoys  his  journey  is  he 
who  keeps  his  eyes  open.  We  all  know  boys 
and  girls  who  carry  story  books  or  toys  to 
amuse  themselves  with  on  the  way  from  home 
to  boarding  school,  or  from  city  to  country. 
It  is  a  goo<l  thing  to  be  provided  with  such 
ways  of  amusing  oneself  in  case  of  a  detention 
on  the  road  or  a  lost  connection  at  a  stupid 
junction.  But  the  boy  or  girl  who  reads  or 
plays  while  the  train  is  flying  through  noble 
scenery  makes  a  great  mistake.  In  fact  it  is 
not  very  often  that  boys  and  girls  do  make  that 
mistake ;  it  is  rather  the  men  who  bury  them¬ 
selves  behind  a  great  newspaper,  preferring 
news  to  views,  and  the  women  who  become  so 
interested  in  a  novel  as  to  miss  all  the  glorious 
scenes  that  are  pictured  for  them  outside  the 
car  window.  The  children  do  not  often  make 
this  blunder. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  observation  car  at  the 
hind  end  of  the  train ;  a  car  without  roof  or 


windows,  wide  open  to  all  out  doors,  and  with 
the  seats  facing  backward.  Wherever  the 
scenery  is  particularly  grand  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  usually  put  such  a  car  on  the  principal 
train  of  the  day.  Yon  maybe  sure  that  all  the 
children  want  to  be  in  that  car.  And  there  is 
almost  always  room  enough  for  them  there. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  great  many  of  the 
grown  people  would  rather  stay  in  their  cov¬ 
ered  cars  and  sleep  or  read  the  paper,  than 
enjoy  the  glorious  sights  they  may  have  from 
the  observation  car. 

It  seems  strange  to  the  children  that  grown 
people  can  be  like  that ;  yet  perhaps  these  very 
children  are  more  like  that  than  they  think. 
They  keep  their  eyes  open  when  on  a  journey 
because  that  is  a  new  experience ;  but  really 
there  are  wonderful  and  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  all  about  them  in  their  every-day 
lives  that  they  never  notice  at  all.  Every  walk 
to  school  or  in  the  woods  might  be  like  an 
observation  car  to  them  if  they  would  only 
walk  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  ready-  to  see 
and  learn  of  all  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
things  that  nature  spreads  before  and  around 
them. 

Now  we  want  the  children  who  read  The 
Evangelist  to  travel  with  us  in  our  Observa¬ 
tion  Car.  We  want  to  point  out  some  of  the 
things  that  they  may  observ'e  almost  any  day, 
if  they  will.  And  in  return  we  hope  that  they 
will  write  us  of  what  they  have  seen  for  them 
selves,  when  they  begin  watching  for  the  inter¬ 
esting  things  that  are  all  about  them.  And 
when  they  see  anything  that  will  help  other 
young  travellers  to  see  better  than  they  do, 
they  must  write  about  these  things  too.  We 
will  publish  the  letters  written  us  and  will 
gladly  answer  any  questions  they  may  ask. 
Provided  always  that  we  know  more  than  they 
do  on  the  subject !  So  get  aboard  of  our  Ob- 
sers'ation  Car,  boys  and  girls,  and  help  us  to 
make  this  comer  of  the  paper  just  the  sort  of 
thing  that  will  help  you  and  all  our  young 
readers  to  see  the  interesting  things  that  are 
all  around  us. 


ltIK]>S  IN  WINTER. 

We  have  chosen  this  subject  for  our  first  ob¬ 
servation,  because  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  season 
to  remember  these  poor  little  feathered  friends 
who  suffer  so  much  during  the  severe  winter 
weather  and  are  so  little  thought  of  and  cared 
for.  We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  English 
sparrows  so  abundant  in  our  city  squares  and 
streets  who  are  rarely  without  food  or  shelter, 
but  of  the  poor  little  birds  in  the  country  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard  and  heavy  snow 
covers  the  bushes  from  which  they  gather  ber¬ 
ries,  their  only  food  supply  at  this  inclement 
season.  Many  of  them  die  of  starvation  and 
cold,  sometimes  in  lonely  field  and  forest ;  and 
sometimes  in  the  shrabbery  close  to  our  houses, 
where  help  would  willingly  have  been  given, 
the  poor  little  creatures  are  found  dead  from 
the  lack  of  the  few  crambs  that  would  have 
saved  their  lives. 

An  English  writer  in  one  of  our  contempora¬ 
ries  tells  how  two  years  ago  a  man  living  near 
him  found  four  dead  thrashes  in  one  day,  and 
then  relates  how  when  a  boy  he  and  his 
mother  used  to  have  bread  and  potatoes  thrown 
out  to  their  feathered  friends  on  almost  every 
day  throughout  the  year.  “Birds  were,  how¬ 
ever,  ’  ’  he  continues,  ‘  ‘  not  our  only  guests. 
For  a  long  time,  day  after  day,  a  toad  used  to 
make  his  appearance  before  a  window  opening 
on  to  a  walk.  He  too,  of  course,  got  his  bread. 
Then  at  another  time  we  had  a  certain  mouse 
which  would  come  on  to  a  window-sill  and  eat, 
sometimes  in  company  with  a  robin  or  other 
bird.  My  mother  and  I  have  sometimes  watched 
them  through  the  glass.  By  this  kind  of  daily 
feeding  it  is  surprising  how  birds  become  tame 
— that  is,  comparatively  so.  But  to  feed  with 
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economy,  especially  when  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  soft  snow,  or  when  snow  is  falling, 
you  require  a  bird  shed,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
It  consists  of  a  tray  of  wood  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  pole,  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  cats  and 
other  animals  inimical  to  your  guests.  The 
tray,  which  ought  to  have  a  small  hole  in  it 
to  let  out  the  rain  water,  is  protected  from 
falling  snow  by  a  pyramidal  roof  resting  on 
four  little  posts,  one  at  each  comer.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  have  one  or  two 
sides  of  the  shed  closed  by  movable  sides  or 
flaps  when  the  weather  is  very  stormy.  The 
same  sort  of  shed  may  be  supported  on  brackets 
by  the  side  of  a  window.  Let  me  add  that  any 
carpenter  can  furnish  the  arrangement  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  shillings,  and  I  earnestly  invite  all 
my  readers  to  order  it  at  once.  The  cheapest 
food  is  bread  and  boiled  potatoes ;  rich  families 
might  add  a  few  scraps  of  meat,  but  this,  of 
course,  is  a  luxury  about  which  I  dare  not  say 
more,  or  I  shall  be  thought  to  be  a.sking  for 
too  much.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  feed¬ 
ing  birds  in  winter  is  simply  charity — charity 
very  much  akin  to  that  of  feeding  the  human 
poor;  and  charity,  we  all  know,  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins.  ’  ’ 

Perhaps  our  young  readers  have  already  dis¬ 
covered  some  such  suffering  little  neighbors 
and  can  tell  us  how  they  cared  for  them.  We 
have  not  so  many  winter  birds  in  our  Northern 
and  Eastern  States  as  they  have  in  England, 
but  we  have  more  than  most  of  us  know  about — 
the  little  snow  birds  or  juncos,  the  chickadees, 
the  tree  sparrows,  the  quail,  the  creepers,  the 
pretty  little  goldfinches  and  many  others  that 
the  country  boys  and  girls  should  be  able  to 
tell  us  about. 

.SN0W-B0.4TS  IX  XOKTHKKX  MINXKSOT.V. 

The  Crookston  (Minnesota)  Times  says  that 
J.  F.  Montgomery,  the  Angus,  Minnesota,  land 
sailor,  has  his  snow- boat,  the  Monte  Cristo, 
in  commission  again,  and  recently  made  the 
run  from  Angus  to  Warren,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles,  in  forty-nine  minutes  with  two 
passengers.  The  boat  is  a  speedy  one,  with  the 
usual  three  runners,  the  rear  one  being  used  for 
steering  purposes.  And  our  boys  and  girls 
would  enjoy  a  “run”  on  this  boat. 


WOMAN'S  BOAKI)  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

H.WK  Yor  .4  I  KIKXD  IX  COXCJllKSS? 

‘  ‘  Loyal  Americans  will  do  well  to  keep  their 
eyes  open  lest  while  they  are  nodding  the 
Catholic  Church  shall  put  its  hand  into  the 
United  States  treasury  and  draw  forth  in¬ 
creased  funds  for  its  Indian  schools,  ’  ’  says  the 
Home  Mission  Monthly.  ‘  ‘  No  other  denomina¬ 
tion  receives  any  government  aid  in  its  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Why  then  the  Church  of  Rome? 
Complete  severance  of  Church  and  State  should 
be  speedily  consummated.  Vigorous  protest 
has  already  gone  from  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  in  which  other  leading  de¬ 
nominations,  united  against  the  granting  by 
Congress  of  enlarged  appropriations  now  being 
urged  by  Romish  prelates  for  the  schools  of 
their  Church.  Do  you  know  a  Congressman? 
Denounce  the  measure  to  him  by  voice  and 
pen.  ’  ’ 

A  missionary  from  the  far  West  who  had 
become  fatherless  at  the  age  of  six  years  re¬ 
called  very  little  of  the  sermons  he  had  heard 
or  of  the  instructions  received  in  Sunday- 
school,  but  the  hot  tears  that  fell  upon  his  head 
when  the  family  returned  from  his  father’s 
burial  were  graven  upon  his  memory,  and  espe¬ 
cially  his  mother’s  prayer  that  he  might  prove 
worthy  of  a  Christian  father. 


“  The  Prudent  Man  Setteth 

His  House  in  Order.” 

Your  human  tenement  should 
be  given  even  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  house  you  live  in. 
Set  it  in  order  by  thoroughly 
purifying  your  blood  by  taking 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 

Erysipelas— “My  little  girl  is  now  fat  and 
healthy  on  account  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  curing 
her  of  erysipelas  and  eczema.” 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Wheatley,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  Ills;  the  non-trritating  and 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  .  . 


Dr.  Dixon  spoke  on  the  administration  of  the 
Board,  which  means  spending  other  people’s 
money,  a  far  more  difficult  matter  than  to 
spend  one’s  own.  The  Woman’s  Board  holds 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-live  pieces 
of  property  which  are  to  be  kept  in  repair. 
The  thought  and  time  and  care  to  be  given  to 
these  is  simply  beyond  the  ken  of  those  who  are 
out  of  sight.  Some  eighteen  htindred  people, 
missionaries  and  teachers,  are  to  be  looked 
after;  some  of  these  are  competent  for  their 
work,  some  are  not  so;  some  become  ill  and 
their  places  must  be  supplied.  There  come  up 
also  perplexing  questions  of  principle  to  be 
settled;  how  to  make  the  work  tell  on  the  re¬ 
ligions  side,  how  to  move  towards  the  erection 
of  churches.  The  secretaries  of  the  Home 
Board  must  shepherd  fourteen  hundred  mis¬ 
sionaries  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  entire 
Church. 

The  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  our  missionary  from 
the  Klondike,  was  glad  to  report  (hat  mission¬ 
ary  interest  in  Pennsylvania  has  not  abated  in 
the  least.  During  his  late  campaign  through 
that  State  generous  offerings  w’ere  promised 
for  the  enlargement  of  work  in  Alaska.  When 
Dr.  Thompson  visited  the  senior  class  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  and  asked  who  would  go  to 
Alaska,  he  was  amazed  that  fifty  young  men 
signified  their  willingness  to  go.  Mr.  Young 
would  rather  lead  such  a  force  into  the  North 
than  general  the  proudest  army  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted.  “As  your  missionaries  go  to  the  far 
Northwest,  pray  that  God  will  mitigate  their 
sense  of  loneliness  when  they  do  not  expect  to 
see  wife  or  daughter  for  years.  They  can  do 
without  milk  and  looking-glasses,  but  they 
need  God’s  presence  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  loved  ones.  ’  ’ 

Metlakahtla  Indians. — The  Woman’s  Indian 
Association,  working  in  syippathy  with  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  have  exerted  praise¬ 


worthy  efforts  to  influence  our  Senators,  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  promote  the  pas.sage  of  measures  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  education  of  the  Indians.  Request 
was  also  made  for  the  retention  in  office  of  the 
efficient  and  successful  Superintendent  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  and  that  the 
Metlakahtla  Indians,  in  agreement  with  the 
treaty  made  with  them  by  Government,  be  al¬ 
lowed  undisturbed  possession  of  Annette  Island, 
Alaska 

The  important  and  fascinating  story  of  Mr. 
William  Duncan’s  work  among  these  Indians 
should  never  be  forgotten.  He  is  a  shining 
example  of  what  a  wise,  heroic,  consecrated 
Christian  may  accomplish  for  a  degraded  and 
savage  race.  Mrs.  Caulkins,  who  told  the 
story  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  was 
one  of  a  party  sliipwrecked  near  Annette  Island. 
They  were  hospitably  received  by  Father  Dun¬ 
can  and  his  Indians,  and  generously  entertained 
with  the  best  the  island  afforded.  The  settling 
of  white  men  in  the  island  ought  to  be  strongly 
opposed,  since  it  was  given  by  our  Government 
to  that  little  colony  of  redeemed  savages  brought 
thither  from  tlie  British  mainland  a  dozen 
years  ago  by  William  Duncan,  the  centre  and 
the  head  of  that  model  Indian  mission. 

In  the  South. — Two  pupils  who  entered  one 
of  our  schools  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
were  (luite  unpromising.  Both  were  nearly 
twenty  years  old.  They  could  scarcely  read 
or  write  and  had  to  be  classified  with  much 
younger  boys;  but  they  persevered  and  made 
fair  progress.  Says  the  teacher,  “I  never  saw 
one  more  in  earnest  than  the  elder  of  these 
boys,  who  studied  as  if  his  very  life  dependeil 
upon  it.  It  encouraged  us  greatly  wlien  they 
turned  to  higher,  nobler  tilings,  and  asked  to 
be  taken  into  the  church.  ’  ’ 

A  Happy  Little  Zuni.— This  title  appears  in 
‘  ‘  The  Indian  Helper,  ’  ’  accompanied  by  a  word 
of  appreciation  of  the  school  at  Carlisle  from 
Miss  Dissette,  who  adds;  “It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  my  little  adopted  Zuni  girl,  Daisy, 
is  still  at  Dorlaud  Institute,  North  Carolina, 
which  is  a  good  school  for  white  girls.  ’  ’  Miss 
Pond  writes  that  “she  is  beloved  by  all  and  as 
happy  and  contented  as  if  she  had  been  to  the 
manner  born.  Recently  her  music  teacher  had 
Daisy  play  on  the  organ  for  the  whole  school 
to  sing  by.  ’I  thought  I  could  not  do  it,’  .Y^aid 
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HERE  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  unsupported  assertion 
and  a  demonstrated  fact.” 

Our  assertion  that  Pure  White  Lead  made 
by  the  “old  Dutch  process”  of  slow  corro¬ 
sion  is  far  superior  to  White  Lead  made  by 
patent  or  quick  processes,  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  experience  of  competent, 
practical  painters  everywhere.  Comparative 
tests  made  by  employees  or  parties  interested 
do  not  prove  anything. 


C  O  C  C  usins  National  Lead  Co.*i  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
r  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 

able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


Philadelphi 
ClsveUud. 

Salem.  Mass* 

Buffalo. 

Louiarjlle. 

National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


the  little  Znni  maiden,  ‘but  I  found  it  not  so 
very  hard  after  all.  ’  She  is  the  only  Indian 
girl  there  and  she  does  not  realize  that  she  is 
in  any  way  different  from,  the  others.  (That’s 
the  secret  1) 

‘  ‘  The  witchcraft  disturbance  in  Zuni  troubled 
her  greatly.  She  was  so  afraid  something 
would  happen  to  me.  Her  letters  are  brim  full 
of  affection  and  innocent  fun,  and  my  heart 
aches  for  the  hundreds  of  others  in  Zuni  who 
are  just  as  promising,  and  as  children  might 
be  just  as  happy  as  Daisy  and  become  useful  as 
women.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Pond  writes  from  the  Borland  Institute 
that  Daisy  has  a  “positive  genius  for  taking 
care  of  little  children,  promising  to  be  an  ideal 
child’s  nurse  and  thus  always  able  to  earn  her 
living.  She  is  a  bright  intelligent  scholar — 
very  deft  fingered.  She  sews  and  embroiders 
beautifully — is  playing  Mendelssohn’s  simpler 
music — and  is  a  joy  to  everyone  in  the  house. 
She  has  the  faculty  of  winning  friends  every¬ 
where.  At  Thanksgiving  time  the  girls  wrote 
six  things  they  were  thankful  for.  One  of 
Daisy’s  was:  ‘I  am  thankful  because  I  have 
learned  to  love  Jesus !  ’  The  testimony  was  en¬ 
tirely  unsought  and  pleased  me  the  more.  She 
has  hiwl  such  funny  struggles  over  the  cate¬ 
chism.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  house  that  each  girl 
must  study  it.  She  could  not  possibly  get  the 
long  words  right  and  cried  so  over  it  that 
finally  I  said,  ‘We’ll  stop  worrying — I  don’t 
care  if  you  never  learn  it.  If  you  will  study 
your  Bible  faithfully,  that  is  better.  ’  So  she 
stopped  fretting  and  now  goes  into  the  class 
with  the  others,  hears  them  recite  and  catches 
a  little  that  way.  The  other  day  she  came 
from  the  class  to  my  room.  I  saw  the  booklet 
tucked  between  her  dress  and  apron — just  over 
her  heart.  I  said,  ‘Well!  you  are  trj’iug  to  get 
it  by  absorption,  through  your  skin?’  She 
clasped  her  hand  over  it  quick  as  a  fiash  and 
retorted,  ‘Yes!  I  can’t  get  it  into  my  head  to 
save  my  life!  but  I’ll  see  if  I  can  get  it  through 
into  my  heart!’  Daisy  is  now  in  her  sixteenth 
year.  In  a  year  or  two  she  will,  I  presume,  go 
to  Miss  Dissette,  who  is  now  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  school  at  Santa  Fe.  ’  ’  H.  E.  B. 

FACING  DEATH  FOR  CHRIST. 

A  terrible  adventure  befell  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Gootlman,  missionary  in  the  Mendi  country, 
West  Africa,  in  the  summer  of  1898. 

The  peril  came  on  him  with  startling  sudden¬ 
ness.  No  bolt  from  the  blue  could  dash  from 
the  heavens  more  unexpectedly.  He  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Tikonko,  about  two  hundred  miles 
inland  from  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  and  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church  Mission  there  for  about  six  years.  Sud¬ 
denly,  one  morning,  he  heard  by  chance  that 
his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  mission-workers 
had  been  demanded  by  a  neighboring  tribe. 

“Is  it  really  true,  ’ ’  he  asked  his  friends, 
the  Tikonko  Mendis,  “that  the  Bompeh  people 
wish  me  to  be  killed?’’ 

“Yes,  it  is  true.  ’’ 

“And  you  can  give  me  no  protection?’’ 

“We  fear  not  any.  ’ ’ 

‘  ‘  Then  I  must  go  back  to  the  coast — to  the 
English?’’ 

“  Yes.  ’’ 

‘  ‘  Can  you  give  me  carriers  to  accompany  me 
and  my  helpers,  and  to  take  food  for  the  jour¬ 
ney?’’ 

“Yes,  we  promise  that.’’ 

But  Mr.  Goodman  could  not  get  the  promise 
fulfilled— whether  from  insincerity  or  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  Mendis  to  keep  it  he  could 
not  discover. 

What  was  to  be  done?  He  was  the  only  white 
man  there ;  some  colored  people,  chiefly  from 
Freetown,  and  associated  with  the  Mission, 
were  with  him ;  but  the  tribes  all  round  were 
in  a  state  of  terrible  unrest  and  were  ripe  for 


war,  while,  indeed,  hostilities  had  actually 
commenced  in  some  districts. 

Mr.  Goodman  had  hoped  that  the  Tikonkos 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  keep  out  of 
the  war,  but  he  was  disappointed ;  and  it  was 
now  clear  to  him  that  he  could  not  rely  upon 
their  protection,  or  upon  any  assistance  to 
reach  the  coast.  The  children  and  several  of 
the  workers  had  left  the  Mission  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  Tikonko  town,  which  consists  of  a 
collection  of  mud-huts  surrounded  by  a  fence, 
while  he  remained  quietly  at  the  Mission  prem¬ 
ises  and  watched. 

On  Monday,  May  3d,  he  saw  many  strange 
men  loitering  about  the  farm  in  a  suspicious 
manner.  It  was  evident  a  crisis  was  impend¬ 
ing,  and  he  steeled  himself  to  prepare  for  the 
worst. 

Suddenly,  in  the  afternoon,  he  heard  a  great 
noise.  Rushing  out,  he  found  that  a  lad  named 
Johnson,  who  was  carrying  a  box  belonging  to 
some  of  the  Mission  peple,  was  surrounded  by 
strange  men,  who  were  seizing  the  box  and 
ill-treating  the  boy. 

Johnson  and  his  wife  hurried  to  the  rescue, 
but  they  w'ere  set  upon  by  the  “war-boys’’  and 
beaten ;  their  clothes  were  tom  off  their  backs, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  received  such  a  frightful  gash 
across  the  face  that  his  nose  was  nearly  severed 
from  his  body  and  fell  off  next  day. 

Seizing  his  gun  and  calling  to  others,  Mr. 
Goodman  hurried  out  of  the  house,  and  with 
a  yell  the  “war-boys”  rashed  to  the  Mission. 
Mr.  Goodman’s  little  party  were  hopelessly 
outnumbered;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  the  native 
school  teacher,  and  Mr.  Goodman,  seeing  that 
discretion  wa.s  the  better  part  of  valor,  turned 
to  the  bush  and  escaped  in  different  directions. 

Mr.  Goodman  did  not  proceed  very  far. 
Hurrying  along,  he  was  soon  able  to  hide  in 
the  dense  bush,  his  object  being  to  work  his 
way  to  the  town  and  enter  by  the  Bompeh  road. 
If  he  could  reach  the  town,  he  thought  the 
nominal  chief,  Sandy,  might  secretly  prove  his 
friend. 

Gradually,  therefore,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
road,  and  then  hurried  to  the  gate,  but  it  was 
shut  in  his  face. 

Back,  then,  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
bush  he  turned,  and  now  even  the  elements 
seemed  against  him,  for  a  terrible  tornado 
burst,  and  in  a  minute  he  was  drenched  to  the 
skin. 

Alone,  wet,  weary  and  foodless,  with  savage 
enemies  around  him  seeking  to  kill  him,  his 
position  might  well  have  appalled  the  stoutest 
heart.  But  an  Englishman,  whether  missionary 
or  soldier,  must  never  know  when  he  is  beaten ; 
and  so  at  night  he  made  his  way  again  to  the 


town,  and  entered  it  through  a  hole  in  the 
fence  and  hurried  up  to  the  king’s  compound. 

Now  the  old  chief  of  Tikonko  had  died  shortly 
before,  and  the  “cry  for  the  dead” — that  is, 
the  time  of  mourning — was  not  yet  over,  conse¬ 
quently  the  new  chief  or  king — whom  the  mis¬ 
sionary  called  Sandy — had  not  been  fully  in¬ 
vested  with  his  new  powers. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  you  have  escaped,  ’  ’  he  cried,  when  Mr. 
Goodman  came  to  him.  ‘  ‘  I  am  glad  indeed. 
Yes,  I  will  help  you,  but  it  is  not  safe  for  yon 
to  remain  in  the  town.  The  ‘war-boys’  are 
eager  to  kill  yon.  Where  will  you  go?  Ah  I 
you  shall  appear  as  one  of  my  wives.  ” 

Thus  the  palaver  was  short  but  decisive. 
Disguised  as  a  woman — an  expedient  forced  on 
him  by  urgent  necessity — the  missionary  was 
conveyed  that  night  out  of  the  town  to  a  hut 
in  the  bush  belonging  to  Sandy.  Silently 
through  the  darksome  night  the  little  party 
crept  along,  and  the  missionary  was  left  there 
alone.  He  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
chief’s  wives,  who  was  ill.  In  the  morning 
the  imaginary  wife  sought  once  more  the 
friendly  protection  of  the  dense  bush,  and  at 
night  he  returned  again  to  the  hut. 

Stealthily,  one  of  his  friendly  boys  brought 
him  now  and  again  a  little  food.  The  lad  had 
secured  one  of  the  Mission  boxes  and  procured 
from  it  a  tin  of  cocoa,  and  this  cocoa  he 
brought  to  the  missionary,  with  rice,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  fish  and  meat. 

Hiding  thus,  while  the  yells  of  the  “war- 
boys”  sounded  far  and  near,  the  missionary 
lived  through  those  terrible  days.  Tuesday 
came  and  went,  also  Wednesday  and  the  Thurs¬ 
day.  But  Friday  morning  heralded  a  change. 
A  message  was  brought  to  him  that  Sandy  de¬ 
sired  to  see  him,  and  to  this  day  Mr.  Goodman 
does  not  know  whether  the  message  was 
treacherous  or  not.  But,  trusting  to  its  hon¬ 
esty,  he  left  the  hut  to  visit  the  chief,  and 
then,  before  he  had  gone  far,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  yelling  Bompeh 
‘  ‘  war-boys.  ’  ’ 

They  caught  him  and  shouted  round  him, 
but  did  not  then  hurt  him.  Resistance  was 
useless,  and  with  war-whoops  and  yells  of  tri¬ 
umph  they  led  him  forward  as  though  to  Tik¬ 
onko.  But  when  near  the  fence  they  altered 
their  cry:  “To  Bompeh”  they  shouted,  and  to 
Bompeh  he  was  turned. 

For  three  and  a  half  weary  hours  the  mission¬ 
ary  marched  on  in  the  blazing  sun,  and  with¬ 
out  his  white  helmet.  He  was  fully  surrounded 
by  the  yelling  savages,  and  the  leader  of  the 
party  marched  beside  him  with  drawn  sword. 
The  shonts  and  excitement  of  his  captors  grad¬ 
ually  calmed  down  as  they  walked  along ;  but 
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presently,  as  they  neared  Bompeh  town,  his 
clothes  were  pulled  off  his  back,  and  clad  only 
in  trousers  and  vest,  and  without  even  shoes  or 
stockings,  he  crept  along  the  burning  path 
with  naked  and  bleeding  feet. 

But  at  length  the  weary  march  was  over. 
Bompeh  town  was  reached,  and  then  the  war- 
homs  were  blown,  and  amid  much  excitement 
Mr.  Goodman  was  taken  to  an  open  space  be¬ 
fore  the  king’s  hut,  where  also  the  people 
assembled. 

The  trial  wa.s  to  be  held  at  once ;  the  white 
man’s  fate  was  to  be  decided. 

The  chief,  whose  name  was  Gruburu.  sat  on 
a  rude  kind  of  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
people,  his  prime  minister  near,  and  men  and 
women  and  “war-boys”  grouped  all  round, 
chiefly  according  to  families.  Mr.  Goodman, 
tired  with  his  long  journey,  sat  himself  down 
on  a  log. 

First,  one  of  his  captors  spoke.  The  luan 
came  out  from  the  group,  and  as  he  talked  he 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  open  space  before 
the  king.  An  account  was  being  given  of  the 
missionary’s  capture.  ‘  And,  ’  ’  said  Mr.  Good¬ 
man,  “while  this  was  going  on,  I  prayed  that 
God  woiild  bring  about  a  division  in  their 
counsels.  ’  ’ 

When  the  man  had  finished,  up  rose  an  old 
man,  and  by  his  gestures  and  the  anxiety  he 
displayed,  Mr.  Goodman  saw  with  pleasure 
that  he  was  pleading  for  him. 

This  gleam  of  friendliness — the  first  that  day, 
and  met  with  in  the  stronghold  of  his  enemies 
— fell  like  genial  warmth  upon  his  spirits  and 
encouraged  him  to  hope. 

Then  a  woman  arose.  She  was  a  relative  of 
the  king,  and  advancing  before  him,  she  bent 
before  him  and  took  his  foot  in  her  hand  as  a 
sign  of  submission.  ‘  ‘  Do  not  let  this  man  die,  ’  ’ 
she  said.  ‘  ‘  My  son  at  Tikonko  has  sent  me  a 
message  pleading  for  his  life.  ‘Do  not  let  the 
white  man  die,’ says  my  son;  ‘he  is  a  good 
man.  ’  ” 

Indeed,  many  messages  had  come  to  the  king 
in  the  missionary’s  favor.  “When  we  were 
sick,”  said  the  messages,  “he  has  mended  us; 
he  has  done  us  good ;  we  like  the  way  he  has 
walked” — i.e.  they  liked  his  manner  of  life. 
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It  was  the  old  story — conduct  and  character 
had  impressed  the  natives  after  all,  and  they 
were  not  wholly  ungrateful. 

But,  see!  The  king  is  about  to  give  his 
judgment.  The  final  decision  is  to  be  made. 
Is  it  to  be  death  or  life? 

The  king  said:  “This  white  man  is  our 
friend.  He  has  come  to  do  us  good,  and  to 
give  our  picken  (children)  sense.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Government.  He  shall 
not  die  in  my  town.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  was  surprised,  ’  ’  said  Mr.  Goodman  mod¬ 
estly,  “to  find  how  the  influence  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  had  spread.  ’  ’ 

At  once  his  clothes  were  returned  to  him — 
all  save  his  waistcoat,  which  was  given  to  the 
leader  of  his  captors ;  he  was  sheltered  in  a  hut 
and  allowed  a  measure  of  freedom — more  free¬ 
dom,  indeed,  thap  some  of  the  natives  who 
were  prisoners.  But,  alas !  he  had  escaped  one 
great  danger  only  to  fall  into  another.  The 
hardships  he  had  undergone,  and  the  malaria 
from  which  he  had  suffered,  induced  severe 
illness.  Dysentery  and  black- water  fever  seized 
him ;  they  shook  him  in  their  fell  grasp  until, 
from  their  power  and  poor  food,  he  became  so 
weak  that  he  could  scarcely  stand. 

His  bed  was  a  sort  of  raised  platform  of 
beaten  mud,  about  six  inches  above  the  floor, 
with  a  mat  upon  it.  Sometimes  he  slept  in 
his  clothes.  But  he  became  so  sore  from  lying 
so  long  on  such  a  hard  resting-place  that 
wounds  were  formed  which  troubled  him  for 
long  afterwards.  Such  requisites  as  soap  and 
towel  were  wholly  wanting.  The  prospect,  in¬ 
deed,  became  very  dark,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  he  had  only  escaped  the  savages  to  fall  a 
victim  to  fever. 

At  first  a  boy  waited  on  him,  then  an  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  Mendi ;  but  unfortunatelj*  the 
king  wanted  this  man,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  another. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Goodman’s  illness  and  im¬ 
prisonment  travelled  abroad.  It  came  to 
Tikonko,  and  his  Mission  boy  Boyma  sent  him 
some  quinine,  which  proved  very  beneficial. 
Then  one  day,  thongli  he  knew  it  not,  a  friendly 
chief  looked  in  upon  him  as  he  lay  there  so  ill, 
and  sent  word  to  the  English  that  one  of  their 
countrymen  was  a  captive  up  there  at  Bompeh 
town,  and  Colonel  Cunninghame  promptly  sent 
a  demand  that  he  should  be  given  up  alive.  A 
great  force,  .said  the  Colonel,  was  coming,  with 
plenty  of  guns,  to  rescue  him.  Curiously 
enough,  a  native  declared  that  he  had  dreamed 
the  same  thing ;  he  had  seen  in  his  dream  a 
great  English  army  with  “plenty  guns”  com¬ 
ing  for  the  captive  Englishman.  Let  him, 
therefore,  be  sent  to  his  countrymen. 

But  another  cause  was  working  in  his  favor. 
Wliile  Mr.  Goodman  had  been  ill  a  battle  had 
been  fought,  and  the  Mendis  had  been  disas¬ 
trously  beaten  by  those  terrible  English  with 
their  “ plenty  guns. ”  The  “war- boys”  were 
sick  of  the  war.  ‘  ‘  Send  the  white  man  down,  ’  ’ 
they  also  said  to  the  king,  ‘  ‘  to  plead  that  the 
fighting  may  cease.  ”  So  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  be  sent.  He  was  given  boys  to 
assist  him  in  his  journey,  and  by  their  help  he 
made  his  way,  though  he  could  scarcely  walk, 
down  to  the  English  camp.  He  arrived  there 
on  June  36th,  eight  weeks  from  that  fateful 
day  when  he  had  seen  the  strange  men  loiter¬ 
ing  so  suspiciously  about  his  Mission  farm. 

Alas!  he  found  that  the  Mission  premises 
had  been  totally  destroyed,  and,  worse  still, 
that  Mr.  Campbell  liad  been  killed.  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  after  being  kept  a  prisoner,  was  also  slain, 
as  were  some  other  members  of  the  Mission, 
who  were  Sierra  Leone  men. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  chastened  joy,  and 
gratitude  for  his  own  escape,  that  Mr.  Good¬ 
man  slowly  made  his  way  to  the  coast.  He 
remained  at  the  camp  but  a  short  time,  and 
was  then  sent  on  to  Bonthe,  Sherbro’,  where 
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he  recovered  a  measure  of  strength  under  the 
care  of  Commandant  Alldridge.  Finally,  he 
reached  Freetown  on  July  31st,  and  presently 
took  ship  for  England. 

When  he  returned  home  some  of  his  friends 
scarcely  knew  him.  His  beard  wa.s  marked 
with  grey,  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  his 
bodily  weakness  very  great.  He  looked  like  an 
old  man.  He  has  recovered  wonderfully  since 
then,  and  appears  more  like  his  natural  age ; 
but  when  I  saw  him  he  was  still  far  from  well. 
He  suffered  from  the  effects  of  malaria  even 
yet,  and  from  the  evil  results  of  the  poison  in 
his  system.  Four  times  in  his  nine  years  of 
missionary  life  lias  he  suffered  from  the  fell 
‘  ‘  black-water’  ’  scourge. 

But  since  his  return  he  has  been  manfully 
doing  his  duty  in  speaking  to  many  audiences 
of  his  mission  work ;  and  if  the  Committee 
should  so  decide,  he  is  fully  prepared  to  return 
to  Africa  and  reinstate  the  Methodist  Free 
Churches  Mission  in  the  heart  of  Meudiland. 

THK  SM.VLI.KST  >1 A I  I.-HO.\T  IN  THE  AVOKI.Il. 

St.  Kilda’s  is  a  lonely  little  island  on  the 
northwest  of  Scotland,  so  shut  off’  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  for  nine  mouths  in  the 
year  no  news  from  the  mainland  reaches  it,  for 
it  is  only  during  the  summer  mouths  that  the 
mail-boat  can  visit  the  island. 

But  though  no  boat  comes  to  the  island  in 
winter,  the  inhabitants  have  found  out  a  way 
to  send  letters  to  their  distant  friends.  When 
a  native  of  St.  Kilda  has  some  news  to  send 
which  will  not  keep  until  the  summer,  he  gets 
a  solid  piece  of  wood  and  carves  it  into  the 
shape  of  a  toy  boat.  In  this  boat  he  scoops 
ont  a  hole  large  enough  to  hold  a  little  bottle 
in  which  he  has  put  his  letter.  A  pemiy  is 
also  wrapped  up  and  put  with  the  letter  to  pay 
for  the  postage,  for  the  islanders  are  .scrupu¬ 
lously  honest,  and  as  a  request  is  put  with  the 
bottle  that  whoever  finds  the  boat  will  put  the 
letter  to  its  destination,  the  finder  must  of 
course  be  put  to  no  expense.  Then  the  hole 
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cdntaining  bottle,  letter  and  penny  is  securely 
covered  by  a  piece  of  wood  nailed  across,  and 
“Please  open”  is  cut  on  the  top.  The  boat  is 
now  nearly  ready — but  not  quite.  A  bladder 
made  from  a  sheep’s  skin  is  fastened  to  the 
tiny  vessel,  and  at  last  on  some  fine  day  when 
the  northwest  wind  is  blowing,  the  whole  is 
cast  into  the  sea. 

These  tiny  mail-boats,  as  a  rule,  are  carried 
by  wind  and  waves  to  the  coast  of  Norway  and 
from  thence,  when  picked  up,  they  are  duly 
forwarded  to  the  people  to  whom  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed.  — Sunday  Reading. 

IKISH  LINKX. 

Linen  is  the  Irish  industry  which  has  never 
suffered  from  any  kind  of  repression.  “Let 
them  have  their  linen,  ’  ’  was  the  answer,  in 
reply  to  remonstrances  with  regard  to  other 
taxation.  Although  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  to  the  ill-fated  Lord  Strafford 
the  credit  is  due  of  firmly  establishing  it  as  a 
national  product.  At  the  Restoration  wise 
measures  were  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
which  infused  fresh  life  into  the  industry. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  made 
ni.iny  homeless ;  some  of  these  sought  refuge  in 
Ireland,  where  their  knowledge  of  various 
handicrafts  made  them  useful  citizens,  and 
their  influence  upon  the  linen  trade  was  bene¬ 
ficial.  Fifty-five  years  later,  in  the  Dublin 
Society’s  tables  already  quoted,  the  total  im- 
l)ortation  of  linen  valued  at  4s.  an  ell,  figured 
only  at  €618,  whereas  £17,933  was  paid  for 
cambric  at  6s.  fid.  This  was  a  striking  con¬ 
trast,  for  which  a  remedy  was  promptly  found. 
Some  workers  were  brought  from  Flanders,  and 
soon  1,500  looms  were  working  in  Ulster.  The 
finest  fabrics  are  now  a  specialty  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Prosperity  did  not  come  without  foster¬ 
ing  care.  From  accounts  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  appears  that  between  the  years  1700 
and  1777  £847,504  were  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
linen  manufacturers  of  Ireland.  The  value  of 
linen  exported  from  Ireland  in  six  years, 
1771-1777,  reached  £l,fil5,fi.>4,  while  in  1895  it 
exceeded  six  million. — The  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine.  _  _  _  _ 

TIIK  CIC.\]>I.K  SHIP. 

Charles  Gordon  Rogers. 

Wlien  baby  goes  a-sailiriK,  and  the  breeze  is  fresh  and 
free, 

His  ship  is  just  the  queerest  craft  that  ever  sjiiled  the 
sea ! 

Ten  fingers  true  make  up  the  crew  that  watch  on  deck 
must  keep. 

While  all  a -row  ten  toes  below  are  passengers  asleep ! 
Aild  mother  is  the  pilot  dear  ah,  none  so  true  as  she 
When  baby  goes  a-sailing,  and  the  wind  is  fresh  and 
free  I 

When  mother  rocks  the  cradle  ship,  the  walls  — for 
shores-  slip  past; 

The  breezes  from  the  garden  blow  when  baby  boy  sails 
fast ! 

So  fast  he  flies  that  Dolly  cries  she  fears  we’ll  run  her 
down. 

So  hard  a-iwrt !  we’re  not  the  sort  to  see  a  dolly  drown ; 
And  then,  you  know,  we’ve  got  the  whole  wide  carpet  for 
a  sea 

When  baby  goes  a-sailing,  and  the  wind  is  fresh  and 
free  I 

When  baby  lies  becalmed  in  sleep,  and  all  the  crew  is 
still. 

When  that  wee  ship’s  in  port  at  last,  all  safe  from  storm 
and  ill— 

Two  eyes  of  love  shall  shine  above,  two  lips  shall  kiss  hig 
face. 

Until  in  deep  and  tranquil  sleep  he’ll  smile  at  that 
embrace  I 

For  mother  watches,  too,  at  night;  while  through  his 
slumbers  creep 

Dream-memories  of  railing  ere  the  breezes  fell  asleep. 

—The  Watchman. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 

THE  GUILD  OF  ORGANISTS. 

The  third  public  service  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  in  New  York  will  be  held 
in  the  South  Church  (Dutch  Reformed)  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  April  13th.  The  music  will  be 
rendered  by  a  mixed  choir  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith,  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  the  church  and  warden  of  the  Guild. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  similar 
services  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 
In  Boston  the  first  service  will  be  held  in  the 
Shawmut  Congregational  Church,  during  the 
current  month,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Dunham,  organist  aud  choirmaster 
of  the  church.  The  choir  of  the  church,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirty-five  mixed  voices,  will  sing  a 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  by  Tiiiney,  .selec¬ 
tions  from  Gounod’s  Minx  li  ]’ita  and  a  Te 
Deuin  in  D  by  Dunham.  The  second  Boston 
service  will  be  held  at  the  Central  Church, 
with  quartette  choir,  in  April,  and  the  third  at 
the  Church  of  the  Advent  or  some  other  Episco¬ 
pal  church  with  boy  choir.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  these  services  consists  of  Mr.  S.  B. 
Whitney,  Henry  M.  Dunliam  and  George  A. 
Bnrdett. 

The  first  service  in  Chicago  will  be  given  in 
April  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harrison  M. 
Wild. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  S.  Tudor  Strang,  Minton  Pyne  and  Russell 
King  Miller  is  arranging  for  a  service  to  be 
held  at  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  Minton 
Pyne  organist  and  choirmaster,  on  the  first 
Thursday  after  Easter. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  Annual  Calendar 
of  the  Guild  is  looked  for  this  month. 
This  will  be  a  manual  of  about  150  pages, 
which  will  afford  a  compreheusive  record  of 
the  history  and  work  of  the  Guild  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  hoped  tliat  a  copy  of  the 
calendar  will  reach  every  orgauist  throughout 
the  country.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  collect  the  names  and  addresses  of  organists, 
of  which  Mr.  Frederck  A.  Fowler  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  is  chairman.  Mr.  Fowler 
may  be  addressed  in  New  York  at  98  Fifth 
avenue.  Room  11.  The  following  circular  let¬ 
ter  has  been  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Guild 
with  the  formal  approval  of  many  distinguished 
clergymen  of  various  denominations  who  are 
among  the  lionorary  associates  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion: 

The  American  Guild  of  Orgmiists,  Dudley 
Buck,  Honorary  President ;  Gerrit  Smith,  W'ar- 
den;  Will  C.  Macfarlaue,  Secretary;  VTalter 
T.  Hall,  Treasurer.  To  the  Christian  Churches 
of  America,  Greeting: 

The  American  Guild  of  Organists,  earnestly 
desiring  to  exalt  and  if  necessary  to  improve 
the  methods  of  managing  the  musical  services 
in  our  churches,  submit  the  following  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood. 


It  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  desire  the 
spiritual  development  of  Christian  worship 
that  whatsoever  may  tend  to  create  a  spirit  of 
professionalism  among  church  musicians  or  to 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  criticism  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  is  to  be  deprecated. 

The  church  should  be  the  Christian  home  of 
a  sacred  musicianship  aud  the  first  to  recognize 
and  foster  it.  The  Christian  musician  who  has 
consecrated  his  God-given  powers  to  the  study 
of  worship-music  and  to  its  most  skilful  and 
effective  use  as  a  ministry  to  spiritual  life  is 
the  most  anxious  and  the  best  able  to  select 
desirable  members  of  the  choir  and  the  music 
for  its  work ;  and  he  is  justly  held  responsible 
for  the  mu.sic  of  the  church. 


lu  view  of  these  things,  and  with  a  desire  to 


elevate  the  status  of  church  musicians  and  the 
spiritual  ministry  of  music,  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists  recommends  and  urges : 

I.  That  the  yearly  contract  system  shall  be 
abrogated  as  injurious  to  the  church  and  un¬ 
just  to  the  choirmaster. 

II.  That  organists  aud  choirmasters  shall  be 
recognized  as  officers  of  the  church,  upon  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  minister  and  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  chosen  for  that  purpose. 

III.  That  the  music  in  our  churches  shall  be 
directed  by  the  minister  and  choirmaster  in 
weekly  conference  with  oue  another. 

IV.  That  where  a  music  committee  exists, 
the  minister  and  the  choirmaster  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  that  committee  with  full 
power  to  give  counsel  and  to  vote  upon  all 
questions  that  may  arise. 


Mil.  <iI..\I)STONK  ON  KIOIILKS. 

This  is  what  the  late  William  Ewart  Glad¬ 
stone  said  about  stories  and  riddles : 

Among  the  minor  provisions  which  appertain 
to  a  good  social  equipment  is  generally  ranked 
a  go^  stock  of  entertaining  stories.  I  put  in 
a  humble  plea  in  the  same  line  on  behalf  of 
riddles ;  subject,  however,  to  this  remark,  that 
mediocrity  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  riddles.  In 
order  to  be  available  as  good  current  coin  a 
riddle  should  possess  in  the  highest  possible 
degree  these  two  qualifications :  First,  it  should 
baffle  the  skill  and  knack  of  the  best  riddle 
gnesser ;  secondly,  when  in  the  orthodox  fashion 
it  has  been  given  up,  and  the  secret  is  revealed, 
the  answer  should  strike  the  hearer  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  compunction  for  not  having  perceived 
what  was  so  simple  and  appropriate.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  good  riddle  I  would  offer: 
“What  is  all  the  world  doing  at  once?’’  I  do 
uot  happen  even  to  have  known  it  guessed. 
The  answer  is  ‘  ‘  Growing  older’  ’ — perfectly  in¬ 
disputable,  and,  when  once  known,  very  obvi¬ 
ous.  — Watchman. 


ri  PI  LLS&  SYRUP! 


IODIDE  OF  IRON 

for  AN/EMIA.POORNE5S  of  the  BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA.  Etc. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “Blancard” 
ALL  DRUGGISTS, 

B.  FOUOERA  &  CO. .  N.  Y.  Agta.  lor  U.  S. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  universal  interest  in  Mr.  Kipling  was 
illustrated  again  in  the  fat't  that  the  first  thing 
in  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Board 
was  the  reading  of  his  latest  poem,  “The 
White  Man’s  Burden.’’  After  listening  to  his 
powerful  plea  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  strong 
for  the  weak,  Mrs.  Powers,  who  was  leading 
the  meeting,  spoke  of  the  work  awaiting  us  in 
the  Philippines,  and  said  that  our  first  mission¬ 
aries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgers  from  Brazil,  are 
as  far  as  the  Suez  Canal  on  their  way  there. 

A  spicy  account  of  experiences  itinerating  in 
Turkey  was  given  by  Miss  Powers,  Principal 
of  the  Boarding  School  for  Girls  at  Scuteri. 
One  difficulty  in  traveling  in  Turkey  is  the 
difference  in  reckoning  time.  The  Turkish  day 
begins  at  sunset  and  our  method  of  reckoning 
from  midnight  seems  foolish  to  them.  It  re¬ 
quires  real  intellectual  labor  to  know  when  to 
do  anything!  If  your  ferryboat  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  “leaves  at  3.1.4,’’  you  must  add  to  this 
the.  hour  of  sunset,  which  is  5. 37,  and  prepare 
to  take  your  boat  at  8. 30 !  Our  year  is  called 
the  new  method  of  reckoning ;  the  Greek  and 
Gregorian  or  Armenian  church  use  the  old 
method,  and  their  New  Year  is  January  13th. 
Then  the  Turks  hare  a  financial  and  a  religious 
year. 

The  sunset  plan  is  very  useful  when  itinerat¬ 
ing  for  then  one’s  great  question  is  how  far 
one  can  go  before  dark.  One  time  Miss  Powers 
had  a  peculiarly  difficult  journey,  and  after 
being  roused  at  2  A.M.  and  getting  through 
before  daylight,  her  guide  heaved  a  great  sigh 
of  relief  saying  he  never  could  have  gotten  her 
over  it  if  she  had  been  able  to  see  the  dangers. 

Travelers  are  invariably  courteous  to  each 
other  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  a  party 
of  beaver  travelers  go  ahead,  fording  the  rivers 
and  showing  one  the  best  way  to  go.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  heavy  snows  and  all  the  villagers 
come  out  with  poles  to  test  the  holes  and  pit- 
falls  of  the  road  for  the  traveler,  and  many 
weary  hours  are  spent  going  only  a  few  miles. 

The  people  are  always  hospitable;  it  is  a 
primitive  virtue  and  their  only  danger  is  in 
carrying  it  to  excess.  They  never  want  you 
to  leave  or  to  stop  drinking  tea.  A  meeting 
with  the  women  is  always  plaimed  at  each 
place,  but  the  time  must  be  set  after  the  bread 
is  baked  and  the  smoke  of  the  tandoiie  cleared 
out.  There  is  always  a  pathetic  confidence  in 
the  missionaries’  power  to  heal  the  sick,  and 
it  is  hard  enough  to  declare  one’s  incompetence. 


It  is 
a  sure 
sign  when 
candy  lovers 
get  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  that  the  verdict 
^  is  going  to  be  in  favor  of 

j  Whitman’s 

I  Chocolates 
and  Confections 

C?  They  are  famous  wherever  there  exists 
Q  an  appetite  for  pure,  delicious  caudy. 
C  Sold  everywhere. 

^  UTiitman’s  Instantaneous  Chocolate 
G  is  perfect  in  flavorand  quality, deUcioiis 
C-  and  healthful.  Made  instantly  with  boil- 
G  ing  water. 

§Sttpkes  t.  ffhitiuii  *  Son,  ISI6  Chntnat  St.,  rhiln. 


The  Bible  is  the  missionaries’  constant  com¬ 
panion  and  no  passage  is  more  useful  than  the 
Beatitudes;  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  antag¬ 
onize  the  Turk,  and  yet  much  of  Christ’s  char¬ 
acter  and  the  Christian  virtues.  The  people 
are  an  interesting  race  and  develop  well  in  the 
training  of  the  schools.  A  debate  about  Aris¬ 
tides  and  Themistocles  interested  the  school 
girls,  and  a  capital  essay,  which  Miss  Powers 
read,  was  written  proving  the  triumph  of  Aris¬ 
tides’  truth  and  virtue  over  the  crafty  Themis¬ 
tocles  and  the  greater  need  of  moral  than  intel¬ 
lectual  power  for  a  nation. 

After  a  beautiful  vocal  solo  by  Mrs.  Brown, 
Mr.  Hand,  the  Treasurer,  brought  a  statement 
of  the  finances.  It  is  not  encouraging.  The 
receipts  for  February  are  far  less  than  last 
year’s,  even  when  we  make  allowance  for  the 
blizzards  and  retarded  gifts.  There  is  a  slight 
increase  in  legacies,  but  every  other  department 
is  behind,  and  the  receipts  from  the  seven 
Women’s  Boards  are  over  #!»,000  less  than  last 
year.  Our  own  Board  has  paid  in  a  larger  sum 
than  before,  but  this  is  due  to  special  gifts  and, 
as  Miss  Hubbard  added,  unless  as  much  effort 
is  made  in  the  remaining  month  of  our  year 
as  was  made  last  year  under  pressure  of  the 
debt,  we  too  will  be  wofully  behind. 

Miss  Youngman  of  Japan,  unique  in  her 
many-sided  work  of  twenty-five  years  and  tak¬ 
ing  her  first  vacation  in  sixteen  years,  was  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed.  She  has  had  charge  of  sev¬ 
eral  missions,  inaugurated  new  works,  visited 
the  lepers,  and  mothered  eight  orphan  children 
after  the  earthquake. 

She  began  by  saying  that  the  Treasurer’s 
statement  was  a  damper ;  she  could  see  a  vision 
of  the  anxious  group  gathered  in  Dr.  Imbrie’s 
parlor,  with  blackboard  and  figure.s,  trying  to 
adjust  the  cut.  But  the  silver  and  the  gold  are 
the  Lord’s  and  in  her  own  work  she  had  never 
lacked  for  what  she  needed.  When  she  needed 
any  special  money  she  prayed  for  it  and  it 
came  to  her,  so  at  last  the  others  would  say, 
“We  may  as  well  cut  Miss  Youugman’s  work, 
for  she  gets  the  money  after  all !  ’  ’ 

She  was  grateful  for  all  the  love  and  sympa¬ 
thy  and  help  she  had  received  in  these  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Bible  Institute  to  train  native 
Bible  readers,  now  in  charge  of  Mrs.  McNair 
and  Miss  West,  has  all  come  to  pass  since  then. 
But  the  special  work  of  which  she  spoke  was 
the  Ueno  Park  meetings,  which  she  started,  as 
she  felt,  under  God’s  special  leading. 

The  day  after  the  suggestion  came  to  her 
to  try  to  reach  the  people  who  would  come  to 
the  Fair,  an  unexpected  gift  of  $.50  came  to  her 
to  nse  as  she  chose,  and  this  helped  her  to  rent 
a  house  and  start  the  work.  A  young  Scotch 
minister,  Mr.  Waddell,  consented  to  preach 
and  every  day  of  the  Fair  the.se  out-door  ser. 
vices  were  held,  and  many  people  from  near 
and  far  heard  the  Gospel.  After  the  Fair, 
Miss  Youngman  interviewed  the  authorities 
and  got  a  grudging  permission  to  use  the  Park 
for  out -door  services  for  a  month.  A  native 
pastor  joined  her  in  prayer  for  this  work,  and 
sitting  on  each  side  of  the  preacher  would 
pray  for  the  success  of  his  message.  Miss 
Youngman  always  offered  the  closing  prayer 
for  the  service.  The  work  has  not  stopped  and 
this  is  its  ninth  anniversary. 

At  first  there  was  some  opposition;  she  re¬ 
ceived  word  she  must  leave  the  country  and 
her  own  house  in  the  mountains  was  burned, 
but  she  prayed  earnestly  that  she  might  not  hf 
afraid,  and  continued  her  work  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 

The  meetings  are  held  summer  and  winter. 
There  are  no  seats  for  the  crowd,  but  all  stand 
and  listen.  There  is  much  passing  to  and  from 
a  railway  station  near.  Miss  Youngman  is 
always  there  and  always  plans  the  meeting. 
With  a  little  stove  under  her  chair,  a  rug  over 
her  lap,  and  her  hands  in  a  muff  she  remains 


A  Good  Complexion 

Depends  on  Good  Digr^stion. 


This  is  almost  an  axiom,  although  usually  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  face  powders,  lotions, 
fancy  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secret  for  securing  a  clear 
complexion. 

But  all  these  are  simply  superficial  ^istants.  It 
is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  unless  the 
digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly;  un¬ 
less  the  stomsch  by  properly  digesting  the  food 
taken  into  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood 
a  good  complexion  Is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are  using  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  becanse  they  promptly  cure  any 
stomach  trouble,  and  they  have  found  out  that  per¬ 
fect  digestion  means  a  perfect  complexion  and  one 
that  does  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  to  en¬ 
hance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselv^ 
many  articles  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear. 

When  Stuart’s  Dyspasia  Tablets  are  used  no  such 
dieting  is  nece«8ary.  Take  these  tablets  and  eat  all 
the  good,  wholesome  food  you  want  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  indigestion  nor  the  sallow,  dull  com¬ 
plexion  which  nine  women  out  of  ten  have,  solely 
bmause  they  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  indi¬ 
gestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  results  from  perfect  digestion, 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy  a 
trial. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  in  drug 
stores  and  cost  but  50  cents  per  package.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of'  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it  and  the  resultant  effects 
are  good  digestion,  good  health  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion.  Ask  your  druggist  for  the  tablets  and 
a  free  book  on  stomach  diseases. 


comfortable  eveu  through  the  winter  services. 
Not  many  have  joined  the  church  in  Tokyo, 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  letters  have 
come  from  those  who  first  heard  the  Gospel 
at  these  gatherings. 

The  u.sual  offering  was  made  and  this  full 
meeting  was  closed  by  prayers  for  our  mission¬ 
aries  and  Mrs.  Gillespie  in  her  deep  sorrow, 
offered  by  Mrs.  Dennis  and  Mrs.  Humphrey. 

S.  R.  D. 

Tltl  E  P.VTKHITISM 

In  the  wave  of  patriotism  which  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis  of  the  nation  is  flooding  the  land  and 
thrilling  all  hearts,  it  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  lack  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  and  die  for  their 
country,  if  need  be.  While  this  is  eminently 
gratifying,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
quite  as  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
to  hav'e  men  who  are  willing  to  live  and  work 
for  it.  By  this  is  meant  men  who  are  brave 
enough  to  stand  up  for  justice,  truth  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  motive ;  who  will  devote  themselves, 
first,  to  a  patient  study  of  sound  principles, 
then  manifest  their  earnestness  by  making  a 
determined  fight  against  all  things  which  en¬ 
danger  those  principles.  Such  patriotism  calls 
for  a  quality  of  courage  no  less  real  than  that 
which  devotes  itself  to  military  duty.  Men 
rise  to  the  love  of  country  through  the  love  of 
home.  The  country  is  founded  upon  the  home, 
and  the  State  begins  with  the  family.  The 
proper  conception  of  patriotism  should  be  a 
just  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  civil 
government  for  the  protection  of  our  homes. 
It  is  a  new  patriotism  of  civics  which  is  the 
paramount  need  of  our  time. — Self  Culture. 


Christian  Cleanliness 

YYT  H  Y  do  yon  permit  a  ciis- 
tom  at  the  communion 
table  which  you  would  not 
tolerate  in  your  own  home? 
The  use  of  the  individual 
communion  service  grows 
daily.  Are  vou  open  to  con¬ 
viction?  Would  you  like  to 
know  where  it  is  used  and 
the  satisfaction  it  gives? 
for  our  free  hook  —  it  if  It's  all  about  it.  A 
trial  outfit  sent  FREE  on  request. 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  COMPANY, 
Box  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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TEMPERANCE  ITEMS. 

The  London  Times  says :  “  It  is  far  too  favor¬ 
able  a  view  to  treat  the  money  spent  on  alco¬ 
holics  as  if  it  were  cast  into  the  sea.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  com  had  mildewed  on 
the  ear.  No  way  so  rapid  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  nations  and  the  moralitj*  of  society  as  the 
utter  annihilation  of  the  manufacture  of  ardent 
spirits,  constituting  as  they  do  an  infinite 
waste  and  an  umnixed  evil.  ’  ’ 

Three  beers  a  day  is  considered  moderate 
drinking  by  tipplers.  ‘  ‘  For  one  year  this  would 
bring  into  the  home,  1  barrel  of  flour  .V)  pounds 
of  sugar,  20  pounds  of  corn  starch,  10  pounds  of 
macaroni,  10  quarts  of  beans,  4  twelve-pound 
hams,  1  bushel  sweet  potatoes,  3  bushels  Irish 
potatoes,  10  pounds  of  coffee,  10  pounds  of 
raisins,  10  pounds  of  rice,  20  pounds  of  crack¬ 
ers,  100  bars  of  soap,  3  twelve-pound  turkeys, 
5  quarts  of  cranberries,  10  bunches  of  celery,  10 
pounds  of  pranes,  4  dozen  oranges,  25  good  beef 
steaks.  This  would  fill  four  barrels  heaping 
full  and  there  would  be  in  one  pocket  a  five 
dollar  bill  marked,  “a  new  dress  for  mother,” 
and  in  the  other  pocket  a  ten  dollar  bill  marked, 

‘  ‘  to  buy  shoes  for  the  children.  ’  ’ — From  a  re¬ 
cent  sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Kerr,  Broome 
Street  Tabernacle,  New  York. 

These  items  from  the  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters 
of  New  York  are  germane  to  the  Christian 
Endeavor  subject  of  the  week.  ‘‘From  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  189.5,  to  January  1st,  IHiXi,  in  spite  of 
the  hard  times,  the  citizens  of  New  York  drank 
6,051,000  barrels  of  all  kinds  of  liquors  at  a  cost 
of  1138,710,208,  and  this  amount  put  in  silver 
dollars,  allowing  that  32,000  would  weigh  a 
ton,  and  a  ton  in  each  wagon,  bj'  arranging  the 
wagons  fifty  feet  apart,  it  would  take  from  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  4  o’clock  the  next 
morning  to  pass  a  given  point.  Now  this  vast 
sum  diverted  by  the  law  and  the  Gospel  to  the 
purchase  of  necessities  would  give  New  York 
such  a  boom  that  we  should  have  to  work  night 
and  day,  with  two  or  three  shifts  of  workmen, 
to  supply  the  demands  and  luxuries.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Socialistic  agitators  tell  us  that  poverty  is 
the  cause  of  intemperance.  The  investigation 
of  the  slums  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Chicago,  by  order  of  Congress,  under 
supervision  of  the  skilled  Government  statis¬ 
tician  Hoii.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  1894,  showed 
the  surjirising  fact  that  the  earnings  of  the 
occupants  of  the  slums  are  quite  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  earnings  of  the  people  at  large.  They  pre¬ 
fer  fewer  rooms  and  more  mm.  The  investi¬ 
gation  shows  that  in  the  slums  there  are  not 
only  more  lodgers  to  the  buildings  than  else¬ 
where,  but  also  more  saloons  to  the  population 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  cities  above  named 


A  PIANO 


BY  MAIL 

You  can  buy  an  IVERS  &  POND 
Piano  just  as  cheaply,  as  safely,  and  as 
satisfactorily  of  us  by  mail  as  in  person 
at  our  warerooms.  How  ?  Write,  and 
we’ll  tell  you. 

We  send  our  pianos  on  trial  at  our 
expense  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
where  they  are  not  sold  by  a  local  dealer. 
Send  us  a  postal  card  and  receive  FREE 
our  CAT.\LOGUE  and  prices  for  cash 
and  on  EASY  PAYMENTS. 


slum  families  earn  an  average  of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-one  dollars  per  week,  enough  to 
keep  them  comfortably  in  better  locations. 
Drink  is  the  cause  rather  than  the  effect  of  pov¬ 
erty.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Boston  set  an  example  of  Christian  democ¬ 
racy  in  adopting  a  ‘dry’  menu  for  the  banquet 
tendered  the  President.  Now  if  the  President 
and  his  administration  will  only  follow  the 
example  and  give  us  ‘dry’  army  canteens  in 
which  our  boys  who  enlist  to  defend  the  coun¬ 
try  are  not  detailed  to  keep  a  f4ovemment  bar, 
a  ‘drj-’  Capitol  Building,  and  keep  the  brew’ers 
from  flooding  with  beer  the  lands  we  have  freed 
from  another  kind  of  barbarism,  we  shall  begin 
to  lose  a  little  of  the  crawling  sensation  with 
which  we  contemplate  our  nation’s  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  drink  curse.” — Christian  En¬ 
deavor  World. 

‘‘Neal  Dow  \vas  lecturing  one  summer  even* 
iug  and  the  flies  and  gnats  gathered  in  such 
swamis  about  his  lamp  near  him  that  he  took 
his  handkerchief  and  waved  them  away,  but 
they  soon  returned.  Finally  he  blew  out  the 
light,  and  from  that  time  the  insects  were  no 
longer  attracted  but  kept  away.  Young  people, 
let  us  remember  that  example.  Turn  the  flame 
out.  Down  with  the  saloon,  blow*  it  oiit.  ’  ’ — 
General  Secretary  Baer. 

WOMAN'S  WORK  AM)  W  AGES. 

Marriage,  actual  or  potential,  vitiates  wo¬ 
man’s  worth  as  a  wage-earner,  because  it  weak- 
ens  her  hold  on  herjivork,_and  (in_the  former 
case )  ev^tually  withdraws”  her  from  it  alto¬ 
gether.  On  the  other  hand,  marriage  adds  to 
the  permanency  and  continuity  of  man’s  labor. 
For  love  of  wife  and  child  he  will  work  harder 
and  better  and  longer ;  society  recognizes  him  as 
a  more  valuable  factor ;  he  is  more  complete 
married  than  single.  A  woman  becomes  more 
complete  by  marriage  also,  but  her  completeness 
not  only  fails  to  confirm  her  in  her  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  but  tends  always  to  withdraw  her  from 
them  into  domestic  relations. 

With  the  industrial  independence  of  woman 
has  come  a  social  independence,  which  has  be¬ 
gotten  not  only  a  distaste  for  the  domestic 
duties  and  relations  natural  to  her,  but  also  a 
restless  desire  to  substitute  for  them  new  ac¬ 
tivities  and  powers.  Marriage  no  longer  satis¬ 
fies  ;  women  are  no  longer  content  to  stay  at 
home,  but  clamor  to  go  out  in  the  world  and 
earn  money  and  be  independent.  They  want 
to  ‘  ‘  do  something,  ’  ’  they  say.  i 

Doubtless  our  increasing  luxury  and  worldli¬ 
ness  have  something  of  this  to  answer  for. 
The  family  income,  which  was  large  enough 
to  satisfy  the  wife  in  her  young  days,  and 
has  sufficed  to  bring  up  the  family,  cannot  give 
the  grown-up  daughter  all  she  wants  in  the 
way  of  dress  and  amusement,  so  she  begins  to 
‘  ‘  do  something.  ’  ’  Old-fashioned  men  are  slow 
to  see  that  women  nowadays  require  some¬ 
thing  more  for  their  happiness  than  food  and 
clothing.  Many  a  girl  becomes  a  self-supporter 
as  much  because  she  finds  this  sort  of  depend¬ 
ence  galling  as  from  a  desire  for  more  money. 
Indeed,  after  the  grades  of  labor  are  passed 
into  which  women  are  pressed  by  sheer  neces¬ 
sity,  there  remains  a  broad  belt  of  varied  activ¬ 
ities  followed  by  women  whose  impulse  in 
working  is  sentimental  revolt  against  the  old 
order  rather  than  any  real  financial  need. 

TWO  TKl’STY  IILADK.S. 

I’ll  try  "  is  a  blade  that  will  win  its  way 
Through  many  a  hard  wood  knot— 

Will  patiently  seek  for  the  surest  path 
To  reach  a  coveted  spot. 
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1899  Easter  Music. 

......  ANTHEMS. 

BARTLETT,  J.  C. 

10.270.  O  Day  of  Love  Eternal  ....  $ 

Hymn- Anthem.  Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo  Obli¬ 
gato,  Mixed  Chorus  and  Violin-Obligato. 

DLLCKIN,  FERDINAND  Q. 

10,281.  Christ,  the  Lord,  is  Risen  Again 
KLEIN,  BRLNO  OSCAR. 

10.271.  Christ,  the  Lord,  is  Risen  To-day 
Anthem  for  Soprano  Solo  and  Mixed  Churus. 

PRICE,  C.  E.  B. 

10,262.  O  Voice  of  the  Beloved  .... 

READ.  ANQELO  M. 

10,245.  Triumphal  Hymn . 10 

SCHNECKER,  P.  A. 

10.268.  Sing  with  Ail  the  Sons  of  Glory 
SIMPER,  CALEB. 

10,255.  And  Behold,  there  was  a  Great  Earthquake 
10,252.  The  Lord  is  my  Strength  .... 
SPENCE,  WM.  R. 

10,258.  Rejoice,  Rejoice  on  this  Glad  Day 

CAROLS. 

MACY,  J.  C. 

10,264.  Gladly  Sing . 08 

MANNEV,  CHARLES  FONTEYN. 

10.269.  Blessed  Day  of  Transformation  .  .  .08 

MASON,  \A'.  L. 

10,268.  Raise  a  Joyful  Strain . 08 

SPENCE,  WM.  R, 

10,2.57.  Christians,  Lift  your  Voices  .  .  .  .10 

NEW  CANTATA  FOR  CHOIRS. 
SCHNECKER,  P.  A. 

The  Risen  King . 40 

Choral  Cant.ata  for  EiisU'r.  Words  by  S.  H. 
Rhoelea.  Simple  and  Melodious;  contains 
no  extended  Solos ;  easy  of  rendition  by  the 
average  choir. 
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.08 
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Send  for  ISitU  Catiilofiiie  of  Kofttrr  3liisir, 
PfllLl.sHi;l»  IIY 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY  -  -  .  BOSTON 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  ....  new  YORK 
J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.  ....  PHILADELPHIA 

CHURWl^mNS 

GOSPEL  SONGS 

By  SANKEY,  McGBANAHAN  and  STEBBINS. 
I'^ontaini^  367  of  the  best  hymns  and  tunes,  both  new 
and  Old.  Pric  -  $25,  $30  and  $35  per  100,  according  to  le 
if  tiinuing.  PSALTER  EDITION,  $40  and  $4,5  per  100. 

Samples  ef  either  free  by  post,  25e. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  BAIN  CO..  New  York  and  Chlrasn. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  HYMN-BOOK  ! 

That  is  the  question  every  church  asks  wheu 
a  new  hymn-book  is  wanted.  A  committee  is 
appointed,  and  its  members  examine  the  various 
books.  One  of  the  most  prominent  churches  in 
America  decided  to  take  a  new’  hymn-book  re¬ 
cently.  First,  a  committee  of  six  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  verdict  was  unanimous  for  ‘‘In 
Excelsis.  ”  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  the 
pastor  then  appointed  an  entirely  new  commit¬ 
tee  of  twenty.  Again  the  verdict  wa.s  unani¬ 
mous  for  ‘‘In  Excelsis.”  That  chnrch  was 
pretty  safe  in  making  a  purchase  of  a  thousand 
copies. 

Another  church  committee  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  within  the  past  few  days : 

‘‘We recommend  ‘In  Excelsis. ’  A  half  dozen 
good  books  have  lieen  considered,  but  after 
comparison  we  each  separately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  and  the  best  of  both 
hymns  and  music  is  furnished  by  ‘  In  Excelsis.  ’  ’  ’ 

Plymouth  Church  at  Minneapolis  is  one  of 
the  important  churches  which  have  adopted 
‘‘In  Excelsis”  within  the  past  week.  If  your 
church  is  contemplating  a  change,  let  The 
Century  Co.  (Union  Square,  New  York)  send 
yon  information  about  this  book — the  latest  and 


If  you  want  a  Piano,  a  postal  card  may 
save  you  $75  to  $100.  Send  it  to-day. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

110  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“  I  can  ”  is  a  sword,  both  trusty  and  true. 

Which  wins  when  others  have  failed ; 

Its  temper  is  perfect,  its  edge  is  keen. 

Its  lustre  has  never  paled. 

-Selected. 


unquestionably  the  best. 


n  addressing  advertiser*  pstronlziug  tbl- Journal 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  will  111  every  possible  ease  give  credit  by 
referr.ngto  TUli:  EVANUKI.18T. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


March  %  1899. 


Tbe  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Av«nue,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOUGHTON,  Business  Slanager. 

Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $3.50  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

COSTRIBCTIONS  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advertising  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 

order,  ixjstoflace  order,  or  registered  letter, 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 

Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Evangelist  is  on  siile  at 

Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Brentano’s,  Union  Square,  X.  Y. 

Brentano’s,  Washington. 

Brentano’s,  Chicago. 


Entered  at  the  Pott-ojice  at  Xew  York  as  second-claes  mail 
matter. 


APPOIXTMEyTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BO  ADDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education,  ... 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief  - 
Freedmen,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  156  Fifth  .\ve.  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnut  St..  Phlla. 

516  Market  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  e. 'angelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established .  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  bles.slng.  625.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretar>-, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PBOHOTTNO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.")  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophu.us  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMEBIC-4N  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  Wall  Street,  New  Yotk, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York: 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York:  publishes  the  Sailors’  Magazine,  the  S«a»nan’i  Friend, 
and  the  We  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W’.  C.  Stur- 
GES,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
IBS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 


Established  So  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  2*5,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 


fully  received.  „  „  .  . 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Dav-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesfp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RUSSELL,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building,  w  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters.  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
ap^alA  From  $3(»  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas..  10  Fast  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


OBITUAXT. 

Mann.— On  Thursday.  March  3d,  1899,  at  her  residence, 
53  Washington  Square,  New  York  City,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness  Ellen  Thomson,  widow  of  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Mann, 
D.D.  Interment  at  Rhinebeck. 

Muzzy.— At  Ottawa,  Kansas  on  October  2?,  1898,  the 
Rev.  Addison  Muzzy,  aged  90  years  1  month  and  3  aays. 
He  left  a  widow  81  years  of  age,  and  four  daughters. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT  RICHMOND 
AND  WASHINGTON. 


Six-day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  personally  conducted 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  York 
and  Pliiladelpliia  on  Saturday,  March  18. 

Tickets  including  transportation,  meals  eii  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond — 
in  fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days 
— will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark;  $33.50  from  Trenton;  $31.00  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comixiht  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  at  that 
place, and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  tliis  tour  at 
rate  of  $15.00  from  New  York;  $13.50  from  Trenton; 
$13.50  from  Philadelpliia,  and  proiiortionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York ;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1. ;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  .Assistant 
General  Passenger  .Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  I'liila- 
delphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow  8  Soothing  Syrup  has  b»en  used  for  over 
nfty  years  by  lullltons  of  motbeis  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  b-st 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  wl’I  relieve  the  poor  little  sulTerei 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggi-ts  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


One  reason  why  things  are  dear  is  that  they  pass 
through  many  hands  between  the  factory  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  A  few  manufacturing  firms  have  indeed  had  the 
courage  to  deal  directly  with  their  customers,  but  they 
are  still  few.  A  pioneer  in  this  metliod  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  Elkliart  Carriage  <t  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  The  people  began  this  way  of  doing 
business  twenty-six  years  ago  and  have  adliere*!  to  it 
strictly  ever  since.  The  result  has  been  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful.  Their  customers  liave  learned  tlie  advantage  of 
dealing  with  such  a  firm.  Tliey  get  b*‘tter  goods  from  a 
larger  selection  at  a  much  more  equitable  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  price.  There  is  no  risk  in  dealing  witli  the 
Elkhart  people,  as  they  ship  vehicles  or  tiarness  any¬ 
where  for  examination,  and  guarantee  every  article  they 
manufacture  and  sell.  Nor  is  it  necessary’  to  go  to  Elk¬ 
hart  to  make  a  purchase.  They  publish  an  extended 
illustrated  catalogue,  which  they  will  take  pleasure  in 
mailing  to  all  our  readers  who  request  it.—  (Adv.) 


EltESB  YTEBIES. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  at 

3.30  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in  Ol- 
ney.  Ill.,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.m.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

Presbytevi-  of  Erie  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  f.30  p,  m.  R.  S.  VanCleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  Xenia  on  Monday.  April  10, 
at  7.30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyteiw  of  Kansas  City  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at 

7.30  P.M.,  in  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  in  the  church  of  Bergen,  N. 
Y,,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7.30  p.m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  Antwerp,  Ohio,  on  Monday, 
April  10,  at  7.30  p.  m.  B.  W.  Slaole,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Logansport  in  Brookston,  Ind.,  April  11, 
at  7.30  p.  M.  Douglas  P.  Putnam,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Seiinoyah  in  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.,  April 
6,  at  7.30  p.  M.  C.  C.  McGinley,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  in  Lewistown,  Mondav,  April 
10,  at  7.30  p.  M.  A.  CORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 


■«'OODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLA’iVN  STATION  (34th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  OflSce,  No.  30  East  33d  Street 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


ORGANIST. — Position  wanted  in  a  small  church  desiring 
good  music.  A.  W.  S.,  care  Evangelist. 


Agents  wanted.— Good  live  men  in  every  locality 
to  represent  a  large  Manufacturing  Oimpany  and 
Introduce  their  goods.  Steady  employment  and  large 
income  In  good  legitimate  business  assured  to  men  that 
are  honest  and  willing  to  attend  to  business.  References 
required.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  re¬ 
ply  to  The  Rex  Manupacturino  Company,  No.  338 
Chartres  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


/^NE  of  the  best  chorus  choir  directors  in  the  State  open 
for  engf^ement  Ekister.  Good  in  prayer-meeting 
and  Sunday  SchooL  Address,  “Director,”  care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


HE  DID  NOT  KNOW. 

“What  Church  paper  do  you  take?” 

“None.  ” 

“Why?” 

“Haiu’t  time  to  read  one.  Take  more  papers 
now  than  I  can  read.  ’  ’ 

“W’hen  and  where  is  our  next  State  Conven¬ 
tion?” 

“Don’t  know.” 

“What  is  our  foreign  Board  doing  now?” 
“Don’t  know.  ” 

“Have  we  a  foreign  Board  anyhow?” 

“Think  we  have,  but  don’t  know  for  cer¬ 
tain.  ’  ’ 

“Who  are  its  secretaries?” 

“Don’t  know. ” 

“What  is  it  doing?” 

“Don’t  know.” 

“Is  it  doing  anything?” 

“S’pose  it  is.  Don’t  really  know.” 

“How  much  money  did  it  raise  last  year?” 
“Don’t  know.” 

“Who  are  our  home  missionaries?” 

“Don’t  know. ” 

“Where  is  home  missionary  work  most 
needed?” 

“Don’t  know.  ’ 

“What  is  our  membership  in  the  United 
States?” 

“Don’t  know.  ” 

“What  is  it  in  this  State?” 

‘  ‘  Don’t  know.  ’  ’ 

“Where  are  we  the  strongest?” 

“Don’t  know. ” 

“Who  are  some  of  our  strongest  men?” 
“Don’t  know.”  ' 

“Is  our  cause  making  much  progress  at 
present?” 

“Don’t  know.  ” 

“Wliat  good  are  you  to  the  church,  anyhow?” 
“Don’t  kn — that  is,  I — well,  you  see — . ” 
— Pacific  Christian. 


Every  daj’  that  is  born  into  the  world  comes 
like  a  burst  of  music  aud  rings  itself  all  the 
day  through ;  and  thou  shalt  make  of  it  a  dance, 
a  dirge,  or  a  life  march,  as  thou  wilt.  — Carlyle. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scrirxer’s  Sons,  New  York:  Importeil.  T. 
and  T.  Clark  :  Keconciliation  by  Incarnation;  D.  \V. 
Simon,  D.D.  $3.00. —  In  Cuba  with  Shafter;  John  D. 
Miley.  $1.50. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters.  Rubens;  Elbert  Hul>- 
bard.  10  cents. 

Doubleday  &  McClure,  New  York:  Two  Men 

O’Mendip;  Walter  Raymond.  $1,35. - Rachel;  Jane 

Helen  Findlater.  $1.35. 

Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York  ;  Four  Key- Words  of 
Religion;  William  Reed  Huntington,  D.D.  3?) cents. 

Funk  &  VVaonalls  Company,  New  York :  The  Cam- 
bro-American  Pulpit ;  Kev.  Vyrnwy  Morgan.  $3.00. 

Ginn  and  Company  :  The  Sir  Roger deCoverly  Papers 
from  Tile  Spectator.  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield.  50 
cents. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  Philadelphia:  The 
Living  Saviour ;  Rev.  S.  F.  Hotebkin.  50  cents. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse:  Author’s  Birthdays ;  Sec¬ 
ond  Series;  C.W.  Bardeen.  Cloth.  $1.00. - Dictionary 

of  University  Degrees ;  Flavel  8.  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
$1.00. 

Curts  and  Jennings,  Cincinnati:  Under  Three 
Flags,  or  The  Story  of  My  Life ;  Rev.  George  W.  Pepper. 


PERIODICALS. 

March:  Methodist  Review;  Music  Teacher;  Church 
Choir;  The  Century;  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Political 
Science  Quarterly;  Good  Housekeeping;  School  Journal; 
Woman’s  Home  Companion:  Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  The  Bookman;  Homiletic  Review;  Spirit  of 
Missions;  Sailor’s  Mamzine;  Ijcdger  Monthly;  Frank 
Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly:  McClure’s  Magazine;  Har¬ 
per’s  Bound  Table ;  The  (Jritic ;  American  Journal  of 
Science;  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance ;  American 
Queen ;  Phrenological  .lournal ;  The  Forum ;  Salvation ; 
The  Church ;  Book  Buyer ;  Good  Words ;  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine;  Union;  American  Review  of  Reviews;  North 
American  Review;  Home  Mission  Monthly;  Converted 
Catholic:  Book  News;  Book  Reviews;  Treasury  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought;  Our  Animal  Friends. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Old  Mormon  Manuscript  Found.  Peepstone  Joe  Ex¬ 
posed. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Home  for  the 
Friendles-s,  Scranton,  Pa.,  1898. 

Missionary  Herald  Extra,  Ceylon. 

Minutes  of  Synod  of  Missouri,  18^. 

A  Key  to  India. 

General  Catalogue  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  1836-1897. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  18^. 
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WORK  AMONG  THE  CUBAN  REFUGEES. 

Mrs.  F.  Terhune. 

This  work  is  steadily  growing  in  interest,  and 
it  is  a  joy  to  see  the  Gospel  carried  to  those 
who  have  never  known  it  and  many  accepting 
the  truth  and  coming  forth  from  utter  darkness 
into  glorious  light,  the  only  sorrow  being  that 
so  many  precious  opportunities  must  be  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  means. 

Mrs.  Seldeu  and  her  sister.  Miss  Strong,  and 
the  older  girls  of  the  “Home  School’’  seek  out 
these  poor  suffering  people,  who  are  often  hid¬ 
den  away  in  the  garrets  of  tenements,  or  in  a 
mi.serable  room  in  a  rear  house,  and  only  those 
familiar  with  the  life  of  the  very  poor  can  re¬ 
alize  what  this  means.  Most  of  the  Refugees 
have  been  in  better  if  not  afiiuent  circum¬ 
stances  at  home. 

Now  with  their  property  all  gone,  in  a. strange 
land  where  their  few  friends  are  as  poor  as 
themselves,  and  they  can  find  little  employment 
because  unfamiliar  with  language  and  customs, 
half  starved  and  half  frozen,  what  wonder  that 
they  altogether  lose  heart  and  fall  ill,  that 
many  die  and  many — especially  among  the 
women — become  insane.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  kindly  faces  and  helpful  words  of  these 
Christian  women,  telling  of  the  unfailing  love 
of  God,  bring  cheer  to  their  lonely  hearts  all 
the  more  if  they  bring  a  warm  blanket  or  a 
loaf  of  bread  with  them.  Softened  by  sorrow 
they  hear  gladly  the  word  of  truth,  accept  it 
and  find  joy  and  peace  in  spite  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings. 

A  suffering  paralytic,  once  a  millionaire, 
wept  for  joy  as  he  tried  to  tell  the  missionary 
how  tnoughtful  gome  one  had  been  of  his  family 
on  Thanksgiving  day  in  sending  groceries  and 
money.  He  added,  ‘  ‘  I  have  read  the  Bible  sent 
to  me  and  find  in  it  great  comfort,  and  now 
whenever  I  can  I  shall  be  present  with  you  in 
the  Lord’s  house  to  give  thanks  to  him,’’  and 
he  keeps  his  promise.  He  is  longing  to  return 
to  Cuba,  where  once  he  had  such  large  posses¬ 
sions,  but  he  now  realizes  that  he  is  rich  even 
in  poverty,  since  he  has  found  Christ. 

One  poor  family  of  fourteen  were  sitting  sad 
and  disconsolate,  for  the  head  had  had  no  work 
for  weeks,  wondering  if  the  Lord  really  did 
“  provide, ’’ when  one  of  his  messengers  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  large  basket  of  tempting  food, 
and  their  temporal  needs  were  supplied  and 
their  faith  strengthened  by  the  timely  gift. 
Already  some  of  these  Refugees  are  preaching 
Christ  in  Cuba! 

But  the  great  problem  which  now  confronts 
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“Magnificent.. .a  marvel... 
players  of  moderate  ability 
will  create  much  admira> 
tion  in  its  use.” 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Franz  Liszt, 

the  eminent  Composer,  on  the 

LISZT 

ORGAN 

Such  an  opinion  is  not  to  be  purchased. 
By  supreme  exceiience  oniy  can  it  be 
obtained. . . .  The  LISZT  ORGAN  dif¬ 
fers  materiatiy  from  others  of  its  ciass, 
bein^  so  constructed  as  to  not  oniy  pro¬ 
duce  a  richer  quaiity  of  tone,  but  iargieiy 
increased  power  ....  Send  for  speciai 
Liszt  Organ  cataiogue — it  is  Invaluable 
to  an  intendin~  purchaser. 


Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago 


the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  City  Mission 
Society  is  how  to  care  for  the  little  Cnban  boys. 
The  “Home  School”  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Selden 
has  been  altogether  for  girls,  thirty-five  of 
whom  are  here  receiving  a  practical  Christian 
education.  But  there  are  many  little  boys, 
some  of  them  brothers  to  these  girls,  who 
should  also  be  cared  for.  Some  are  orphans, 
generally  made  such  by  the  late  war.  Others 
are  children  of  Refugees  anxious  to  return  to 
ba  to  attempt  to  rebuild  their  homes  and 
regain  their  lost  possessions.  These  realize 
the  advantages  of  a  longer  sojourn  in 
Brooklyn  for  their  children  and  will  gladly 
leave  them  here  for  a  Christian  education,  pay¬ 
ing  later  what  they  can.  Still  others  are  the 
childfeu  of  those  who  hope  to  make  their 
homes  in  America. 

The  first  thought  would  naturally  be  that 
these  could  secure  an  education  in  the  public 
schools,  but  there  are  two  objections :  the  very 
frail  health  of  most  of  these  children,  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  sudden  change  to  our  cold  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  fact  that  what  is  especially  de¬ 
sired  for  them  is  Christian  training,  which 
they  can  receive  only  in  such  a  place  as  the 
Home  School. 

This  work  is  not  merely  of  local  interest,  and 
as  the  Society  is  already  overburdened  it  can¬ 
not  assume  the  sole  responsibility  of  it.  In 
response  to  articles  in  this  and  other  religious 
papers,  enough  money  has  been  received  to  care 
for  one  boy  for  a  year,  and  sympathetic  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  show  the  general 
interest  in  the  work.  Three  classes  in  one 
Sunday-school  have  pledged  the  support  of  an¬ 
other  boy.  These  two  with  a  very  few  others 
are  now  being  cared  for,  but  many  are  plead¬ 
ing  for  admission  and  letters  are  constantly 
coming  from  Cuba,  begging  that  this  or  that 
child  may  be  received. 

Scholarships  have  been  placed  at  the  nominal 
price  of  $75  a  year  in  the  hope  that  Sunday- 
schools  as  well  as  individuals  may  assist  in 
caring  for  a  boy.  This  work  is  eminently  our 
own  as  no  other  can  be.  And  it  pays!  One  of 
the  little  girls  went  into  a  house  in  Brooklyn 
some  time  ago  and  hearing  a  man  swear  said  to 
him,  “Man,  you  are  saying  ‘God’  and  you  are 
not  praying,  you  must  be  swearing!  Don’t  you 
know  that  the  Bible  says:  ‘Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain?’  ” 
The  man  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible  and 
the  child  replied,  “Well  you  ought  to,  for  it  is 
God’s  Word.  ” 

While  pleading  for  Cuban  children  let  us  not 
forget  the  poor  darkened  Spaniard.s,  some  of 
whom  are  here  also.  A  Spanish  boy  at  one  of 
our  Protestant  churches  last  sununer  on  going 
home  said  to  his  mother,  “  The  minister  prayed, 
oh,  so  earnestly  for  Cuba  and  for  other  lands 
and  never  said  one  word  for  Spain.  No  one 
prays  for  us.”  We  know  a  Spanish  family 
from  which  the  mother— a  refined  educated 
woman — was  taken  some  time  ago,  the  father 
has  not  long  to  live,  and  the  three  little  girls 
and  one  boy  will  soon  be  orphans.  Lately  a 
Spanish  woman  came  to  Mrs.  Selden  to  plead 
that  she  would  take  these  children,  saying:  “I 
know  I  have  no  right  to  ask,  as  this  is  a  Cuban 
school,  but  oh,  those  poor  children !  f  Can  you 
not  make  room  for  them  when  they  are  left 
alone?”  The  little  girls  have  been  received, 
but  the  boy  is  with  his  dying  ’  father  until 
means  for  his  support  are  supplied.  Taking 
these  four  Spanish  children  will  be  the  means 
of  drawing  many  Spanish  families  who  know 
them  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

Strong  appeals  have  been  lately  made  for  the 
free  admission  of  young  Cubans  into  the 
various  colleges  of  our  land  to  fit  them  for 
positions  of  trust  and  usefulness  in  their  own 
conntry.  This  is  a  movement  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  but  what  is  most  needed  is  an  open 
Bible  and  a  knowledge  of  a  pure  Gospel.  This 
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Every  cough  makes  . 
your  throat  more  raw  ^ 
and  irritable.  Every 
cough  congests  the  lining 
membrane  of  your  lungs. 
Cease  tearing  your  throat 
and  lungs  in  this  way. 
Put  the  parts  at  rest  and 
give  them  a  chance  to 
heal.  You  will  need  some 
help  to  do  this,  and  you 
will  find  it  in 

Ayerfs 
Cherry 
Pecrorai 

From  the  first  dose  the 
quiet  and  rest  begin:  the 
tickling  in  the  throat 
ceases;  the  spasm  weak¬ 
ens;  the  cough  disap¬ 
pears.  Do  not  wait  For 
pneumonia  and  con¬ 
sumption  but  cut  short 
your  cold  without  delay. 

Dr.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pec¬ 
toral  Plaster  should  he 
over  the  lungs  of  every  per¬ 
son  troubled  with  a  cough. 

Write  to  the  Doctor. 

Unnsnal  opportunltlet  and  long  ex¬ 
perience  emioentlT  qualify  ui  for 
RlrinK  you  medical  advice.  Write 
^ealy  all  the  particulars  in  your  case. 

Tell  us  what  your  experience  has 
been  with  our  Cherry  Pectoral.  You 
will  receive  a  prompt  reply,  without 
cost 

Address,  DR.  J.  C.  ATER, 

Lowell,  Haas. 


may  or  may’not  be  learned  in  a  college  by  men 
who  have  their  habits  of  thought  already 
formed,  but  work  among  bright  little  children 
at  an  age  when  they  are  most  impressionable  is 
unlimited  in  hope  and  promise. 

The 'older  girls  are  all  Christians,  some  will 
soon  be  ready  to  go  to  Cuba  as  missionaries, 
which  they  are  already  here.  Why  may  not 
the  same  be  expected  of  the  boys,  under  the 
same  training?  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  to  secure  freedom  for  Cuba.  A 
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Nothin!^  else  Adds  so  ranch 
to  the  charm  of  the  drawing 
om  or  boadotr  as  the  softly  radi¬ 
ant  lisht  from  CORDOVA  Gandlee. 
Nothing  will  contribnte  more  to  th# 
artistic  snccees  of  the  InnoheoD* 
s  tea  or  dinner.  The  best  decorative 
*  candles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
most  elaborate  fnnction— for  cot- 
,  tage  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  colon 
and  the  most  delicate  tint#  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
and  aold  everywhere. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Terr  small  amount  in  comparison  would  suffice 
to  so  educate  these  boys  that  their  influence 
would  be  most  powerfully  felt  in  their  native 
lands. 

.•1  larffr  roomy  house  is  much  needed  that  both 
schools  may  be  nnder  Mrs.  Selden’s  personal 
supervision,  and  money  is  needed,  for  no  one  can 
visit  starving,  freezing  people  empty-handed, 
and  the  troop  of  little  boys  must  be  fed  and 
clothed.  How  easily  this  could  be  supplied  if 
each  reader  of  these  lines  would  send  something 
immediately,  for  this  work  must  be  done  notv 
or  the  opportunity  will  be  gone  forever !  These 
boys  are  here,  their  parents  are  willing  to 
leave  them  in  the  care  of  Christians,  and  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  them  seems  to  be 
laid  upon  our  Society,  while  we  in  turn  are 
compelled  to  look  to  the  Christian  people  of 
our  land  for  necessary  means.  Any  gift  sent  to 
the  writer,  169a  Monroe  street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  COXYEXTION. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

The  Annual  State  Convention  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  New  York 
was  held  in  three  sections  during  three  succes¬ 
sive  weeks  in  February.  The  eastern  section 
met  at  Albany,  February  10th  to  12th,  with 
325  delegates  present ;  the  western  section  at 
Homellsville,  February  17th  to  19th,  with  130 
delegates  present ;  the  central  section  at  Rome, 
February  24th  to  26th,  with  126  delegates  pres¬ 
ent.  The  total  number  of  delegates  thus  brought 
together  was  581 ;  and  this  was  many  more 
than  the  number  reported  at  the  Rochester  Gen¬ 
eral  State  Convention  a  year  ago,  justifying  the 
plan  of  holding  the  Convention  in  sections  in 
alternate  years,  and  at  more  than  one  point. 

The  programs  were  as  nearly  as  possible  iden. 
tical  at  the  three  sections.  State  Secretaries 
Hall  and  Goodman  were  on  the  ground,  with 
a  number  of  helpers  in  the  vttrions  departments 
of  work,  besides  strong  men  to  conduct  confer¬ 
ences  and  make  addresses.  The  Friday  after¬ 
noon  exercise  was  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
of  directors,  committeemen  and  secretaries, 
with  “Our  Committees”  as  the  general  topic. 
Friday  evening  brought  a  review  of  the  year  by 
Executive  Chairman  Edmund  P.  Platt  of 
Poughkeepsie,  a  discussion  of  the  work  for 
boys  by  their  Assistant  Secretary,  Arthur  N. 
Cotton,  with  testimonies  from  several  boys  and 
a  presentation  of  the  student  association  work 
by  International  Student  Secretary  George 
Gleason,  with  additional  remarks  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  students.  The  Saturday  morning  con¬ 
ference  pertained  to  the  Association  and  the 
Bible  and  was  followed  by  a  business  session. 


The  afternoon  brought  an  important  address 
with  discussion  on  the  topic,  ‘  ‘  The  Association 
as  a  Social  Force.  ’  ’  Saturday  evening  the  work 
of  the  Association  in  the  Railroml  Department 
and  in  the  Army  and  Na\'y  was  presented. 
Sunday  saw  a  memorial  service  for  Mr.  Robert 
R.  McBumey,  the  filling  of  many  pulpits  by 
delegates  and  secretaries,  the  discussion  of  the 
drink  problem,  with  informal  addresses,  a  gen¬ 
eral  conference  on  “The  Association  as  an 
Evangelistic  Force,  ’  ’  also  popular  evangelistic 
meetings  in  the  city  churches  and  a  final  dele¬ 
gates’  farewell  meeting.  All  the  sessions  were 
marked  by  earnestness  of  spirit  and  were  care¬ 
fully  kept  free  from  mere  elocutionary  pyro¬ 
technics.  The  meeting  was  in  fact  a  school  of 
learning.  Delegates  were  present  not  to  be 
entertained  but  to  study,  to  secure  equipment 
that  should  enlarge  the  efficiency  of  their  work 
in  their  several  fields.  They  studied  the  needs, 
weaknesses,  essentials  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Associations,  and  under  skilful  leaders, 
specialists  in  their  departments,  a  large  body 
of  i)ertinent  truth  was  brought  to  light. 

In  this  State  five  paid  secretaries  devote  all 
their  time  to  the  service.  There  are  83  city 
and  village  associations,  with  32  among  colleges 
and  30  among  railroad  men,  making  145  in  all. 
The  New  Y^ork  State  Associations  own  57  build* 
ings  valued  at  $4,500,000.  Last  year  saw  168 
Bible  classes  in  operation.  There  are  282  cor¬ 
responding  members  of  the  associations,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  young  men  going  from 
small  places  to  the  cities.  “Sections”  are  also 
being  organized  in  smaller  places  where  fully 
equipped  institutions  are  impracticable. 
Branches  have  been  sustained  among  the  sol¬ 
diers  at  several  camps  in  the  State  and  very 
important  work  done.  The  work  in  the  Boys’ 
Department  is  rapidly  assuming  importance, 
3,000  boys  being  enrolled  in  56  associations, 
and  290  conversions  being  reported.  The  rail¬ 
road  associations  have  9,000  members  in  this 
State. 

The  treasurer’s  report  for  the  State  work  for 
the  year  ending  February  1st  showed  receipts 
of  nearly  $18,000  and  disbursements  of  nearly 
$13,000.  The  expenses  of  the  army  work  were 
over  $2,000.  Next  year  will  see  the  whole 
State  Association  brought  together  again  at 
some  one  central  point. 


PERSOKALS. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  has  been  paying  a  rapid 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast — campaigning  at  Den¬ 
ver  and  elsewhere  on  the  way.  The  last  Occi¬ 
dent  says  that  he  has  left  a  deeper  impression 
than  when  there  eleven  years  ago.  As  to  his 
meetings  at  San  Diego,  we  are  told  that  “the 
pressure  for  sitting  or  even  standing  room  at 
the  evening  meetings  was  not  so  strange ;  but 
the  crowds  thronging  the  morning  services 
were  something  phenomenal — 1, 100  people  gath¬ 
ering  morning  by  morning,  many  of  them  wait¬ 
ing  more  than  an  hour  for  the  services  to  begin 
and  then  hanging  with  intense  interest  upon 
every  utterance.  Mr.  Moody’s  skill  and  power 
in  handling  the  Word  of  God  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished  with  advancing  years. 
He  has  just  passed  his  sixty-first  mile-stone.” 

The  Oakland  First  Church  has  grown  con¬ 
stantly  during  the  eight  years  of  Dr.  R.  F. 
Coyle’s  pastorate  there,  the  anniversary  of 
which  was  marked  by  an  entertainment  beauti¬ 
ful  for  tastefulness  and  still  more  to  be  valued  as 
an  expression  of  the  ideal  relations  of  pastor  and 
people.  They  are  expecting  a  three  days’  visit 
by  Mr.  Moody  during  March. 


If  yon  Lack  Energy 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  vitalizes  the  nerves,  helps  diaestion.  feeds  the 
brain,  makes  life  worth  living.  It  is  a  medicin**,  a 
food  and  a  delicious  beverage. 
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One  Thousand  Pieces.  Printed  Foulard  Silk, 
24-inch,  Liberty  finish,  in  over  76  new  and 
exclnsive  designs.  The  newr  shades  include 
novel  combinations  in  printing,  as  well  as 
the  popular  Blues,  Navy  and  National, 

60c,  76c,  $1,  $1.26  yard. 

Three  Hundred  Pieces  Printed  Liberly  Satin, 
New  French  Colorings,  and  reserved  designs 
$1.26,  $1.36  and  $1.60  yard. 

Five  Thousand  Y’ards  of  Novelty  Taffetas  Silk, 
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60,  06  and  76  cts.  per  yard. 

Were  85  cents  to  Sl-25. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


The  Missionary  Society  of  students  of  Union 
Seminary,  Richmond,  have  invited  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Speer  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  make  the  missionary  address  at 
the  close  of  the  se.ssion. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Read  of  (irace  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Richmond,  Virginia,  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  settlement 
over  that  people  on  Sunday  next,  March  ]2rh. 
Mr.  Read  is  well  known  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  received  his  education.  His  has  been 
a  long  and  faithful  relation  to  one  people. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  probably,  a  .Jew¬ 
ish  scholar  has  been  honored  with  a  degree  from 
a  Presbyterian  institution.  Dr.  Adler,  the 
chief  Rabbi  of  St.  Andrews.  Scotland,  has 
lately  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
famous  old  University  of  that  town,  so  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Reformation. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  late  Dr.  Moses  Drury 
Hoge  of  Richmond  to  preach  three  times  on 
Sunday — in  the  evening  in  the  Old  Market 
Hall.  This  effort  grew  into  a  church  some¬ 
time  before  his  sickness  and  death,  and  it  is 
now  known  as  “The  Hoge  Memorial  Church” 
in  grateful  memory  of  labors  which  were  under¬ 
taken  without  thought  or  prospect  of  remunera¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  reaching 
those  outside  existing  churches  with  the  Gos¬ 
pel  invitation  A  memorial  service  was  held 
by  this  now  growing  congregation  February 
2(>th,  the  Rev.  James  E.  Cook,  the  pastor, 
presiding.  Interest  centered  about  a  beauti¬ 
ful  marble  tablet  unveiled  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Hoge,  the  cost  of 
which  had  been  met  by  small  individual  gifts, 
that  all  might  share  in  it. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Nkw  York  City. — .1  Jewinh  ISumlaij  Morning 
S'-rrire. — The  large  and  influential  Jewish  con¬ 
gregation  of  Temple  Beth  El,  located  in  Fifth 
avenue  at  Seventy- sixth  street,  has  decided  to 
make  a  very  important  innovation.  In  the 
future,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Jewish  Sab¬ 
bath  services,  special  services  with  music  will 
be  held  weekly  on  Sunday  mornings.  This  in¬ 
novation  is  niade  to  meet  existing  conditions. 
It  is  intended  to  give  to  those  whom  economic 
conditions  prevent  from  attending  the  services 
on  the  morning  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  an  op- 
l>ortunity  to  hear  Judaism  expounded.  It  is  a 
candid  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  that  it  is  better  to  reach  the  young  and 
active  members  of  the  fold  in  this  way  than 
to  neglect  them  spiritually  by  refusing  to  bring 
to  them  the  mess^e  of  Judaism  on  the  day 
when  they  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  listen 
to  it.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  conviction 
that  modem  Judaism  would  And  a  respectful 
hearing  with  many  non-Jews  if  its  ideals  were 
presented  to  them  on  the  commonly  accepted 
day  of  rest.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  to  attend  these  services.  The  first  Sun¬ 
day  services  were  held  Sunday,  March  6th,  at 
11  o’clock.  Rabbi  Samuel  Schulman’s  discourse 
was  on  ‘  ‘  Our  Sacred  Heritage.  ”  G.  B.  M. 

New  York  Citij. — There  is  nothing  like  faith 
and  patience,  qualities  which  the  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Tyndall  of  the  People’s  Tabernacle  No.  1 — 
also  2  and  8 — and  his  helpers  seem  to  have  had 
in  lively  exercise.  For  they  have  labored  and 
waited  until  the  $10,000  needed  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  their  chosen  church  site  on  the  East 
Side,  amid  a  dense  and  religiously  destitute 
population,  is  not  only  in  sight  but  virtually  in 
hand.  It  is  more  than  three  years  since  the 
effort  was  begun.  But  this  is  but  the  initial 
achievement.  Now  for  the  building — of  which 
Mr.  Tyndall  says:  “Nearly  all  of  this  ten 
thousand  dollars  has  been  invested  in  the 
church  site.  To  begin  the  building,  as  we 
liope  to  do  this  spring,  we  ought  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  more.  Since  we  have  the 
ground  anyone  can  see  that  we  should  build 
on  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  save  the  $1,17(5 
which  is  now  being  paid  annually  for  rent.  ’  ’ 
In  another  part  of  his  Febraary  Leaflet  Pastor 
Tyndall  says :  ‘  ‘  There  was  much  distress  among 
the  poor  about  us  during  the  extremely  cold 
weather  which  prevailed  recently.  To  one  not 
having  a  heart  of  stone  it  would  be  most  dis¬ 
tressing  to  know  of  those  suffering  from  lack 
of  food  and  fuel  and  still  be  unable  to  help 
them.  Fortunately  we  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
lieve  some.  From  Mrs.  William  Jay  Schieffe- 
liu  $36  was  received,  from  Mrs.  A.  R.  Shattuck 
$20  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bulkley$13.  Half  of  this 
has  been  given  to  the  missionaries  to  aid  those 
whom  they  know  to  be  deserving.  To  aid  the 
poor  without  robbing  them  of  that  self-respect 
which  is  more  valuable  than  money  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  give  aid  indiscriminately,  but 
it  works  groat  injury  to  do  it.  The  poor  had 
better  half-starv^e  than  to  be  madfe  beggars.  ’  ’ 

Nfw  York  C^itij. — The  twenty- fifth  amiiversary 
of  the  completion  and  dedication  of  Emmanuel 
Chapel  in  Sixth  street,  near  Avenue  D,  was 
commemorated  by  very  appropriate  services  on 
the  third  Sunday  of  February.  The  enterprise 
was  the  child  of  the  former  Mercer  Street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  dates  back  to  1851,  at  118 
Avenue  D,  where  it  continued  to  prosper  under 
the  name  of  the  Dry  Dock  Mission  until  1874. 
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T.  ALLEN  McQUARY’S  OWN  STORY  of  his  TRIP  ROUND  THE  WORLD  FOR 

AN  ARKANSAW  GIRL  and 

FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

Having  successfully  completed  his  task — starting  penniless  and  honorably  earning 
his  expenses  over  28,000  miles  of  land  and  water — Mr.  McQuary  now  tells,  for  the  first 
time,  the  full  story  of  his  varied  experiences  on  the  entire  trip,  as  well  as  all  facts  of 
interest  heretofore  kept  private ;  also  tells  how  it  all  ended  when  he  returned  to  America 
and  visited  the  old  Arkansaw  plantation  again,  where  he  first  met  the  little  girl  for  whom 
he  afterwards  virtually 

STAKED  HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  REPUTATION  1 

And  all  to  what  end  ?  Read  his  fascinating  story  and  learn ! 


MOST  REMARKABLE  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY  I 

“The  Sensation  of  the  Age.” — Rev.  H.  C.  Patterson,  Richmond,  Ind. 

"  Outranks  all  Fiction  in  point  of  Romance.” — London  Daily  News, 

“  It  has  CaptivaUd  the  Whole  World  by  its  Uniqueness.” — Liverpool  Post. 

“  Most  Remarkable  Adventure  in  Real  Life  ever  known.” — Echo  de  Paris. 

“  By  Far  the  Most  Fascinating  Romance  of  the  Age.” — Berlin  Daily  Abenpost. 

“  An  Interesting  Story.  Full  of  Romance  and  Adventure.” — California  World. 

“  It  tells  of  a  young  man  who  fell  in  love,  and  of  the  adventures  that  befell  him.  How  he  went  to 
Arkansas  for  his  health  and  found  his  fate  ;  how,  when  the  father  objected,  the  young  man  declared  that  he 
would  do  anything  to  win  the  daughter  ;  bow  the  father  took  him  at  his  word  and  drew  up  a  contract  compell¬ 
ing  him  to  ride  round  the  world  dressed  as  a  knight  of  the  i6th  century  to  win  his  bride ;  how  he  rode  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  embarked  for  Cuba  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Gomez  ;  how  he  came  back  to  New  Orleans, 
stowed  away  aboard  an  English  merchant  vessel ;  how  the  Captain  punished  him ;  arrival  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  after  many  adventures  ;  how  he  worked  in  a  Japanese  printing  office  to  earn  his  passage  home;  how 
he  arrived  at  Seattle,  and  rode  horseback  again  across  the  country,  *  *  *  to  complete  his  contract  and 
claim  his  bride.” — Kansas  City  Star,  Nov.  6,  1898. 


First  Edition  of  10,000  Copies  Already  Exhausted! 

Second  Edition  will  consist  of  100,000  Copies,  and  will  be  supplied  direct  to  purchas¬ 
ers,  by  mail  only,  at 


50  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID, 

until  the  entire  edition  is  exhausted,  after  which  the  Book  will  be  sold  only  on  subscrip¬ 
tion,  at  the  Regular  Price — $1.50  per  copy. 

Address  all  communications  to 

MICHAEL  S.  GLENN,  Publisher,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 
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The  TEACHER’S  DUTY 

is  to  impart  knowledge  by  the  best  means  known.  Our  I 

nagic  Lanterns  and  Stereoptlcons  snpplv  this  h 

“means,”  we  having  made  this  subject  a  specialty.  p 

Write  for  new  catalogue  giving  new  prices.  ’ 

J.  B.  COLT  A  CO.,  Dept.  3 1 ,  3  to  7  W.  20th  St.,  N.Y. 


By  the  consolidation  of  the  Mercer  Street  and 
University  Place  Churches  in  1870,  it  became 
the  charge  of  the  last  named  church,  which 
soon  set  about  erecting  the  present  chapel  in 
order  adequately  to  accommodate  its  steady  and 
ever  rapid  growth  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev. 
Erastus  Seymour.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth,  the  last 
pastor  of  the  Mercer  Street  Church  and  the 
first  pastor  of  the  consolidated  University  Place 
Church,  was  ever  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Mission,  later  of  the  Chapel  and  its  interests. 
And  on  the  part  of  all,  wise  and  liberal  coun¬ 
sels  prevailed.  The  late  James  Brown,  John 
0.  Green  and  others  took  a  very  warm  interest 
on  seeing  something  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
work  there  carried  forward,  and  its  genuine 
character.  Very  appropriately.  Dr.  Booth  was 
the  first  speaker  at  this  quarter-century  com¬ 
memoration,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
paid  a  loving  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  Rev. 
Erastus  Seymour.  The  latter  was  not  a  great 
preacher.  Yet  he  had  a  combination  of  quali¬ 
ties  as  the  shepherd  of  this  particular  flock 
that  made  him  uo  common  man.  In  his 
younger  years  he  was,  we  have  been  told,  an 
expert  with  rod  and  gun.  Later,  the  acnte  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  hunter  became  spiritualized — 
his  stamping  ground  the  old  eleventh  ward, 
and  he  knew  its  cellars  and  garrets  and  all  be¬ 
tween,  in  his  pursuit  of  souls.  How  many 
brands  he  plucked  from  the  burning!  and  once 
won,  in  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  Master 
whom  he  instantly  served,  he  took  no  end  of 
care  that  they  should  never  be  plucked  out  of 
his  hands.  How  many  will  recall  his  pure. 


closely  shaven  face,  set  off  with  eyes  mysteri¬ 
ous  in  their  dark  depths ;  his  clerical  habit, 
which  seemed  to  enlarge  at  the  bosom  as  he 
went  among  the  lambs  and  the  sheep.  When 
his  twenty-seven  years  of  service  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  God  took  him,  he  was  known  to 
many  over  there  simply  as  ‘  ‘  Father  Seymour.  ’  ’ 
And  such  he  was — a  true  spiritual  father. 
And  his  inflnence  abides  there  to  this  hour  in 
many  a  home  and  tenement.  Dr.  George 
Alexander,  pastor  of  the  University  Place 
Church,  followed  Dr.  Booth,  ascribing  the  vig¬ 
orous  growth  and  steady  fruitfulness  of  the 
work  at  Immanuel  Chapel  to  several  causes :  ( 1 ) 
The  goodness  of  God  in  sparing  for  so  many 
years  those  originally  interested  in  it,  instan¬ 
cing  Otis  W.  Booth,  Thomas  Bond,  Thomas 
Denny,  Charles  M.  Earle  and  others.  (2)  The 
harmonious  spirit  that  has  pervaded  its  life 
from  the  beginning.  (3)  Its  constant  loyalty 
to  the  true  work  of  Christ’s  Church,  the  lifting 
up  of  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  of  men.  The 
closing  address  was  by  the  present  pastor  of  the 
chapel,  the  Rev.  John  C.  Palmer,  who  spoke  of 
present  responsibilities  in  view  of  the  splendid 
heritage  received  from  the  past.  There  was 
again  a  crowded  attendance  in  the  evening 
when  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed.  The 
occasion  was  very  tender  throughout,  for  seem¬ 
ingly  not  only  the  living,  bnt  those  who  had 
passed  thence  within  the  veil,  were  there! 

Canandaigua. — The  installation  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Q.  Adams  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  23d,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Brown  of  Gorham, 
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Moderator.  The  Revs.  Jones,  Dickinson  and 
Webb  of  Canandaigua  assisted  in  the  exercises. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Carter  of  Waterloo.  The  installation  services 
proper  now  began,  the  Moderator  asking  the 
constitutional  questions.  Dr.  Remick  of  Geneva 
North  Church  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Weller  of  the  Geneva  First 
Church  that  to  the  people,  his  theme,  “The 
True  Estimate  of  a  Pastor.”  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Hill,  and  the  benediction  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  newly  installed  pastor.  The 
services  were  not  protracted  and  were  much 
enjoyed  throughout. 

Seneca  Falls. — .1  Xeir  Otgan. — The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  has  greatly  improved  its 
auditorium  and  its  services  by  the  erection  of 
a  fine  organ,  built  by  the  W.  W.  Kimball  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago.  It  has  1,908  pipes,  forty-six 
stops  in  all,  of  which  twenty-six  are  speauiing 
stops.  Its  cost  was  about  |6, 000.  In  tone  and 
all  other  qualities  the  great  instrument  is  highly 
satisfactory.  The  organ  has  an  orchestral  organ 
which  is  the  only  one  in  New  York  State.  It 
is  a  self-playing  attachment  by  which  the 
music  of  the  masters  is  reproduced  with  its 
original  effect.  The  Inaugui^  Recital  was  by 
George  S.  Beech  wood  of  the  Utica  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  and  on  February  13th  another 
concert  was  given  by  the  orchestral  organ. 
The  people  are  much  pleased  with  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  it  has  increased  church  attendance. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  Grant  Person,  is  tem¬ 
porarily  absent  on  leave,  due  to  illness,  and 
Mr.  D.  H.  Craver  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  is  supplying  the  pulpit 
with  much  acceptance. 

Boonville. — The  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Jessup 
recently  returning  from  morning  service  slipped 
u^n  the  ice  and  lacerated  his  hand  on  a  glass 
\^ich  he  was  carrying.  Owing  to  great  lo^ 
of  blood  and  the  nervous  shock,  Mr.  Jessup  is 
temporarily  laid  aside,  his  pulpit  having  re¬ 
cently  been  supplied  by  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Jessup,  D.D.  of  Onei^  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Westby  Eamshaw  of  Lowville. 

Rohe. — The  Rev.  James  H.  Taylor,  D.D. 
whose  resignation  was  chronicled  some  time 
since,  does  not  vacate  his  pulpit  till  the  first  of 
July,  and  meanwhile,  owing  to  renewed  health, 
he  is  actively  occupied  in  his  closing  labors. 
As  everywhere  at  the  North,  the  winter  at 
Rome  has  been  one  of  repeated  heavy  snow- 
f^ls,  attended  with  extreme  cold.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  church  is,  however,  large. 


the  f^t  that  we  are  co-laborers  with  the  Divine 
Architect :  the  inspiration  that  comes  from 
assurance  that  though  its  cornerstone  was  laid 
in  sorrow,  its  topstone  will  be  laid  amid  the 
rejoicing  of  God  and  angels  and  men.  The 
Rev.  William  F.  Skinner  gave  an  earnest  and 
thoughtful  charge  to  the  pastor.  Special  at¬ 
tention  was  call^  to  the  duty  of  taking  heed 
to  himself,  physically,  intellectually  and  spir¬ 
itually,  at  the  same  time  with  taking  heed  to 
the  doctrine.  The  Rev.  George  H.  Feltus  gave 
a  very  pleasing  charge  to  the  people,  based  on 
the  words  of  Paul  that  remind  us  that  “Christ 
loved  the  Church  and  gave  himself  for  it.  ’  ’ 
The  Rev.  A.  L.  Greene  offered  the  prayer  of 
installation.  D.  A.  F. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison  Presbytery  will  not  use  the  full 
amount  which  it  called  for  in  the  spring  of 
1898  and  which  was  apportioned  to  it  bv  the 
Home  Board.  By  the  assistance  of  lay  workers, 
not  drawing  Home  Mission  money,  and  by  care¬ 
ful  economy  three  hundred  dollars  will  be  saved. 

Marion  — The  Marion  German  Church,  for 
many  years  self-sustaining,  has  been  split  in 
twain  by  its  pastor  becoming  a  Universalist. 
He  has  quietly  and  peaceably  withdrawn  from 
the  Presbyterian  body,  but  the  church,  weak¬ 
ened  by  this  event,  falls  back  on  the  Home 
Board. 

Prairie  du  Sac  and  Monroe.— As  an  offset 
to  the  above,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  church 
at  Prairie  du  Sac  by  unanimous  vote  becomes 
self-sustaining  May  1st,  1899,  and  the  Monroi‘ 
Church  of  its  own  accord  will  cut  its  applica¬ 
tion  from  $300  to  $150.  C.  L.  Richards, 
Chairman  Home  Mission  Committee. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Flandreau. — Eleven  more  members  were  on 
February  12th  welcomed  by  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  pastor  in  charge,  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Lumm,  all  but  one  of  them  by  profession  and 
members  of  the  Sabbath-school. 

SissETON. — The  Rev.  Thomas  McGregor  is 
being  assisted  in  a  ten  days’  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ing  by  the  Synodical  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
Harlan  Page  Carson,  D.  D.  On  Febmry  19th  two 
more  members  were  publicly  welcomed  by  this 
church,  a  husband  and  wife  presenting  them¬ 
selves  and  their  two  children  for  baptism. 
Since  voted  the  county  seat,  the  town  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  and  already  audiences  fill  the 
audience-room  at  evening  services. 
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editor-in-chief  of  The  Occident.  If  he  does 
his  pulpit  w’ork  as  thoroughly  as  his  editorial 
labors,  the  cause  of  his  recent  quite  severe  ill¬ 
ness  is  not  far  to  seek.  February  12th  the 
Vallejo  church  installed  nine  new  elders,  divid¬ 
ing  them  into  three  classes,  as  is  usual  under 
the  voting  system  now  in  use  in  this  church. 
The  pastor  preached  and  the  service  was  im¬ 
pressive  throughout.  The  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship  was  given  by  Elder  R.  F.  Weir  of  the 
session  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Boone, 
Iowa.  The  congregation  passed  by  the  elders 
at  the  close,  giving  them  their  congratulations. 
Mrs.  Burnham  and  a  corps  of  assistants  have 
charge  of  the  Junior  Endeavor  Society  of  this 
church. 

Phoenix. — This  church  in  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  valley  of  the  Salt  river,  where  tropical 
fruits  grow  to  surpass  those  of  California,  has 
recently  passed  into  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Lapsley  A.  McAfee,  so  well  known  as  one 
of  the  master  spirits  of  the  Park  College  fac¬ 
ulty.  Phoenix  is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids 
and  Pastor  McAfee  thus  ministers  not  alone  to 
the  regular  congregation,  but  to  hundreds  who 
pass  a  shorter  or  longer  time  there. 


Wilson. — The  Presbyterian  Church — the  Rev. 
John  B.  Appel  pastor — observed  the  Lord’s 
Supper  on  February  12th,  and  the  day  was  ren¬ 
dered  memorable  by  the  reception  of  seven  per¬ 
sons  to  its  communion,  four  of  them  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  and  three  by  letter,  and 
the  ordination  of  three  elders  and  one  deacon 
to  the  service  of  the  church  and  congregation. 
Thus  this  church  puts  on  renewed  strength  and 
courage  for  the  work  before  it.  Its  record  in 
the  past  is  of  the  best,  and  now  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  purposing  to  perpetuate  it  and  more. 

B. 

Oxbow.  — This  old  and  worthy  church,  a  nurse 
of  other  churches,  is  happy  in  securing  as  her 
pastor  the  Rev  Walter  Mitchell,  late  of  High¬ 
land  Church,  Utica.  Presbytery  met  on  the 
22d  of  February  for  his  installation.  The  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Ferguson  preached  the  sermon : 
‘  ‘  The  Temple  of  a  Redeemed  Humanity.  ’  ’  Em¬ 
phasis  was  laid  on  the  apparently  unsuitable 
yet  really  glorious  material  out  of  which  it  is 
being  constructed:  the  honor  and  the  hope  in 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

ALBuqi  ERQUE  has  gained  great  benefit  from 
the  recent  work  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Crittenton,  whose 
evangelistic  power  is  marked.  The  city  will 
ever  be  grateful  for  his  ministry  of  Christ-like 
love. 

The  Laguna  Indian  Mis.sion  now  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Lnkens,  M.D.  is  devel¬ 
oping  remarkably.  The  IndiaiLs  have  adopted 
our  missionary  into  the  ancient  pueblo  tribal 
brotherhood  and  have  become  strongly  attached 
to  him,  never  wearying  in  showing  their  good 
will  and  love.  Some  notable  conversions  have 
occurred. 

Deming. — The  former  Congregational  t;hurch 
has  recently  transferred  its  allegiance  to  our 
Synod  and  a  very  promising  congregation  is 
growing  up  there. 

Ro.swell  has  long  had  a  faithful  baud  of 
Presbyterians,  too  few  heretofore  for  orgmiiza- 
tiou  but  bound  together  by  kindred  instincts. 
Recently,  however,  the  town  has  secured  direct 
rail  connection  with  St.  Louis  and  the  East 
and  has  entered  on  a  new  era  of  growth.  Steps 
have  therefore  been  taken  to  organize  our  peo¬ 
ple  into  a  full  grown  church,  and  Superintend¬ 
ent  Craig  is  now  there  to  complete  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  entrance  of  this  new  member 
into  our  household.  The  Pecos  valley  is  rich  in 
both  present  and  prospective  developments  of 
its  fruit-growing  capmdties  and  is  rapidly 
gaining  distinction  as  one  of  the  orchard  gardens 
of  the  West. 

ARIZONA. 

Clifton,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  copper 
mining  industry.  The  Rev.  B.  C.  Meeker  is 
building  up  thie  church.  Measures  have  re¬ 
cently  been  taken  to  secure  a  churcli  edifice  not 
precisely  by  graveyard  robbery,  but  by  moving 
the  church  of  the  deserted  town.  Tombstone, 
from  its  present  mournful  surroundings  to  the 
heights  of  Clifton. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Vallejo. — The  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Burnham 
has  long  been  pastor  of  this  church,  and  also, 
since  the  retirement  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Noble,  the 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


New  York  City. — The  ohl  .lane  ^streef  ('hurch 
— Jane  street  near  Eighth  avenue — has  long 
been  famous  in  the  annals  of  city  Methodism 
for  its  meetings  and  revivals.  On  Sunday, 
February  26th,  a  special  season  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  with  union  services  at  4  and  8  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  when  old  members,  friends  and 
pastors  of  the  church  were  present  and  took 
part.  On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Radcliffe  was 
assisted  by  Ed  Sketchley  and  his  workers  from 
Chinatown.  Tuesday  evening  the  Sunshine 
Band  assisted  and  Mr.  Radcliffe  spoke.  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  came  the  Salvation  Army  work¬ 
ers,  with  band  of  twenty-one  pieces.  They 
held  an  open  air  meeting  and  parade  at  7 
o’clock,  preceding  the  service,  assisting  the 
Jane  street  leader.  Thursday  evening  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Nice  spoke.  Friday  evening  a  union 
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mass  meeting  was  the  order,  and  pastors,  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  of  all  Methodist  churches  be¬ 
low  Fourteenth  street  were  summoned.  Every 
afternoon  at  4  o’clock  during  the  week  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  for  the  deepening  of  spiritual 
life,  when  the  Rev.  Stephen  Merritt,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Belcher,  pastor  of  the  church,  Mr.  Rad- 
cliflfe  and  others  gave  addresses.  In  times  past 
the  old  Jane  Street  Church  has  been  literally 
packed  during  special  services  such  as  these, 
and  much  good  has  been  done.  Forty  years 
ago  the  Jane  street  and  the  Bedford  street  were 
the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  active  of  New 
York  City  Methodist  churches.  Indeed,  the 
latter  was,  at  one  time,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
largest  church  in  the  denomination.  Dr.,  now 
Bishop,  John  P.  Newman  was  one  of  its  pas¬ 
tors  in  the  heyday  of  its  prosperity.  Both 
churches,  to  their  credit,  are  yet  very  active 
and  fairly  prosperous  despite  tneir  down-town 
situation,  and  we  trust  they  long  will  be. 


OBITUARY. 

A  P10N£KK  MINISTKK. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Newton 
Hurd  on  Feb.  2d,  1899,  our  church  in  California 
lost  one  of  its  oldest,  most  respected  and  most 
useful  ministers.  He  was  bom  June  9th,  1821, 
in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  and  graduated 
from  Auburn  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1849. 
After  a  pastorate  at  Big  Flat,  New  York,  in 
1852,  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  India,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  seven  years. 

Returning  in  18(>0,  Mr.  Hurd  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1864,  and  served  the  church  at  Red 
Bluff  three  years.  In  1867,  he  organized  the 
Westminster  and  Olivet  churches  and  after 
building  up  these  and  several  other  churches 
to  self-support,  in  1896  he  retired  from  the 
active  ministry  and  moved  to  Oakland.  For 
forty-seven  years  he  had  been  actively  and  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
during  which  time  he  served  at  least  fourteen 
congregations,  organized  three  churches,  and 
built  five  houses  of  worship. 

Mr.  Hurd  was  a  minister  of  high  type,  advo- 
c'ating  the  right  because  it  was  right,  and  liv¬ 
ing  as  he  believed,  supremely  devoted  to  his 
calling,  and  like  Paul  saying  by  his  life,  ‘  ‘  This 
one  thing  I  do.  ’  ’ 

He  was  not  a  place-seeker,  but  chose  to  labor 
on  the  frontier,  to  build  up  the  waste  places  of 
Zion,  and  preferred  not  to  build  upon  another 
man’s  foundation;  yet  he  was  honored  by  his 
brethren  by  being  chosen  to  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  among  them,  as  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
the  Pacific  in  1867.  He  often  refused  to  accept 
the  money  that  was  proffered  him  by  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  and  chose  to  deny  himself 
and  suffer  with  the  needy  ones  of  God’s  people, 
and  closed  up  his  life  work  poor  in  this  world’s 
goods  though  rich  in  faith  and  hope.  And  now 
lie  rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works  do  fol¬ 
low  him. 


IN  MKMOKIAM. 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Thompson,  D.D.,  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Volunteers  from 
the  State  of  Washin^on,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  at 
Manila  on  the  19th  inst.  It  is  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  no  clergyman  of  any  de¬ 
nomination  in  this  State  w-as  more  widely  or 
more  favorably  known  than  this  Indefatigable 
^esbyterian  missionary  pioneer. 

Reaidy  unto  every  good  word  and  work,  thor¬ 
oughly  educated,  ripened  in  piety  by  the  discip¬ 
line  of  over  twenty  years  of  “roughing  it’’ 
among  the  aborigines  -and  first  settlers  in  the 
vast  territory  of  Washington,  endowed  with 
extraordinary  social  gifts,  a  lover  of  young 
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men,  a  ready,  off-hand  preacher  and  an  ardent 
patriot,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  despite  an  em¬ 
barrassing  lameness,  he  received  from  Governor 
Rogers  appointment  as  chaplain,  and  accom¬ 
panied  his  regiment  to  Manila.  Neither  is  it 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  General  Otis  of  his  death  was  at  once 
followed  by  the  passage  of  appreciative  resolu¬ 
tions  in  our  State  Legislature,  now  in  session 
in  Olympia.  Having  been  the  presiding  officer 
of  that  body,  at  times  its  chaplain,  and  having 
been  honored  with  participation  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  sundry  political,  educational, 
reformatory  and  eleemosynary  institutions,  he 
fairly  won  for  himself  such  official  recognition. 

Founder  of  a  score  of  churches,"  for  a  long 
time  chairman  of  the  Home  Mission  Commit¬ 
tee,  his  relations  in  the  Presbytery  and  Synod 
were  well-nigh  those  of  a  paternal  character, 
young  ministers  very  naturally  looking  up  to 
him  for  counsel.  The  Presbytery  of  Olympia,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  from  its  organization, 
will  greatly  miss  his  cheery  presence  and  help¬ 
fulness.  Nor  will  his  name  be  omitted  from 
the  catalogue  of  patriots  whose  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  humanity. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  never 
married,  and  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Benjamin  P.4R.sons. 

Seatti.e,  February  34,  1899. 


CH.\RI.ES  CONKLIN  B.4HBITT 

died  of  bronchial  pneumonia  on  the  evening  of 
February  16th,  1899,  at  his  home,  2015  North 
Twelfth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Babbitt  was  bom  in  Mendham,  Morris 
County,  West  Jersey,  on  March  29th,  1821.  In 
his  boyhood  and  early  youth  he  attended  the 
school,  famous  in  those  days,  known  as  ‘  ‘  Mend- 
ham  Hill-Top  Institute,  ’  ’  whose  principal  was 
Ezra  Fairchild,  afterward  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island.  After  leaving  school  Mr.  Babbitt 
taught  for  two  years  in  the  Mendham  public 
school.  His  business  career  as  a  merchant  be¬ 
gan  ii^  Philadelphia  in  1846,  and  in  1851  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Potts  of  that  city. 
In  1864  Mr.  Babbitt  retired  from  business  and 
with  his  family  took  up  his  residence  near 
Dover,  Kent  County,  Delaware,  where  their 
beautiful  country  home,  gladdened  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  son  and  daughters  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  his  old  time  business  partner,  Joseph 
Wells,  for  twenty  years  was  the  centre  of  a 
charming  social  life.  In  1884  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Babbitt  followed  their  children  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Babbitt  was  a  successful  business  man  of 
most  unswerving  integrity  and  in  its  best 
sense  good  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  In  his 
last  years  he  became  also  a  man  of  deep  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  and  child-like  faith,  giving 
of  his  time  and  means  to  the  helping  of  many 
needy  ones. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery 
on  the  afternoon  of  Febraary  21st.  Mr.  Bab¬ 
bitt  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  three  grandchildren.  “Mark  the  per¬ 
fect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.  ’  ’ 


KBWAllB  LIA  INOSTON  liKKAKB. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yaphank,  Long 
Island,  has  met  with  a  sad  loss  in  the  death 
on  Febraary  25th  of  its  senior  elder,  Edward 
Livingston  Gerard,  in  the  6:Jd  vear  of  his  age. 
His  Christian  life  was  unusually  quiet  and  un¬ 
ostentatious,  but  his  devotion  and  faithfulness 
to  duty  were  noteworthy.  Ever  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  church,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-seven  years,  he  was  the  clerk  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  The  Minutes  were  neatly  kept  and  al¬ 
ways  in  order.  His  faithfulness  as  trustee, 
Sunday-school  superintendent  and  teacher  and 
organist  for  many  years  bears  testimony  that 
his  heart  was  in  the  Church  of  God. 

He  represented  his  church  at  many  meetings 
of  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  in  1887  repre¬ 
sented  the  I^esbytery  of  Long  Island  at  the 
General  Assembly  held  at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Bible  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Societies,  and  sought  to  glorify  his  Saviour 
in  every  good  word  and  work. 

His  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended,  was 
conducted  by  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Denton,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Lit- 
tell.  He  also  leaves  a  widow,  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  to  mourn  his  loss. 


well  on  in  her  ninth  decade,  and  now  since  all 
my  relatives  of  my  own  generation  are  gone,  I 
know  of  no  living  man  or  woman  who,  if  I 
could  meet  them,  would  call  me  Henry,  except 
Mrs.  Schermerhora.  She  would  put  a  world  of 
precious  memories  into  her  pronunciation  of 
that  name.  ’’ 

More  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  I  was  an 
impecunious  school  boy  in  Homer  Academy,  I 
was  kindly  taken  into  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schermerhora  and  welcomed  to  a  seat  at 
their  table  and  the  educative  influence  of  their 
genial  society,  while  I  rendered  thankful  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  care  of  their  animals  and  attending 
to  such  matters  about  their  house  as  such  a  boy 
could  care  for — a  kind  of  assistance  which  was 
specially  needed  in  the  frequent  absences  from 
home  to  which  his  business  called  Mr.  Scher- 
merhora.  Their  beneficence  in  thus  furnishing 
me  board  without  pecuniary  compensation  was 
gracefully  veiled  by  making  the  most  of  what  I 
was  able  and  glad  to  do  for  them.  Whenever 
I  made  any  expression  of  gratitude,  I  was 
assured  that  whatever  obligation  of  that  sort 
existed  was  mutual.  In  later  years,  hardly 
did  my  own  parents  show  more  cordiad  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  joy  in  my  advancements  and  suc¬ 
cesses,  than  did  those  generous  friends. 

It  is  the  prompting  of  sincere,  thankful  love 
that  moves  me  to  pay  this  tribute  to  their 
memory.  H.  A.  Neuron. 

WOOSTEH,  O. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

On  a  weekly  calendar  of  a  certain  church  is 
the  announcement  of  the  Sunday  evening  ser¬ 
vice  as  follows :  ‘  ‘  The  pastor  will  officiate.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Did  you  notice  this?’  ’  said  one  ever  alert  critic 
to  another.  ‘  ‘  Oh,  yes,  ’  ’  brightly  responded  the 
other,  “and  if  I  had  read  it  on  the  calendar  of 
some  other  churches  I’ve  attended  I’d  read  it, 

‘  The  pastor  will  asphyxiate.  ’  ’  ’ 

It  is  said  when  Spanish  peace  commissioners 
made  a  request  for  arbitration  Judge  Day’s 
reply  was :  ‘  ‘  Arbitration  comes  before  war  to 
avert  its  evils ;  not  after  war  to  escape  its  re¬ 
sults.  ’  ’  The  epigram  states  the  case  fully  in 
fifteen  words. 

The  usual  result  of  giving  others  “a  piece  of 
your  mind’  ’  is  to  give  them  no  peace  of  mind. 
On  second  thought,  that’s  not  something  to  be 
proud  of.  Is  it? 

One  of  our  readers  who  is  more  phenomenal 
for  some  other  things  than  his  scholarship 
assures  us  the  way  to  translate  “De  gustibus 
non  est  disputandum’’  is,  “things  that  disgust 
should  not  be  discussed.  ’  ’  We  concede  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  English  sentence  as  a  rule  of 
conversation. 

A  pair  of  gloves  passes  through  nearly  200 
hands  from  the  moment  that  the  skin  leaves 
the  dresser’s  hands  till  the  time  when  the 
gloves  are  purchased. 

The  Pacific  Coast  system  of  telephone  wires 
is  the  longest  in  the  world,  the  circuit  extend¬ 
ing  from  Livingston,  Montana,  to  San  Diego, 
California.  It  costs  |18  to  talk  between  the 
points  five  minutes.  The  total  length  of  the 
circuit  is  2, 161  miles,  or  .561  miles  longer  than 
the  circuit  between  Kansas  City  and  Boston. 


BLUE  RIDGE  THERMAL  BELT 

Finest,  most  healthful  climate  known. 

Grand  scenery,  pines.  Circulars  sent. 

XhCelrose,  -  n^xr^rozx.,  N*.  O. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneoly,  Cen’l  Managor. 
TBOr,  N.  T.,  and  IfXW  TOBK  CITY, 

INANUFACTURl  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


.FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE  4091:  nSTrif 
ML  NAVE  FunmaMCD  A/,/JL 

lwest-troy: 

^CHIMES, Etc. CATALOOUEkPRiOES  FREE. 


PRE.SERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  or  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


THE  FR.40RANCK  OF  A  LONG  1*.4ST  KINDNESS. 

The  Evangelist’s  notice  of  that  estimable 
lady,  Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Schermerhora,  “passing 
quietly  out  .of  this  world,”  comes  to  me  with 
a  peculiar  interest.  Not  long  before  that 
event,  in  something  I  was  writing  to  my  chil¬ 
dren,  I  said:  “Mrs.  Schermerhora  still  survives, 


tUTCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAYS  WOI^ 

5t|gBCfwirnnnnnnr,iiBiniiiffl^Bg^ 


Boys  and  Girls  ean  get  a  Nlckel-nated 
I  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Obarm  for  selling 
I IM  dos.Paokagee  of  Blaine  at  lOeentseaeh. 
Send  roar  falladdrees  by  retom  mall  and 
se  will  forward  the  Blaine,  post-peld,  anf 
-  a  large  Premlnm  Ustk  Mo  money  reqaircl 
AtiiUlHA  00,t  Box  8  «  Cooeord  Jonotlon.  Mac 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  9,  1899. 


Brown  Bros.tt  Co. 

PHILA.,  KXW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

AT.KX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BY  PBIYATX  WIEOS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezcb’a 
We  bar  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest- 
ment  Secnrities  on  commission.  We  XII V  CSHlicllL 

receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ^  _ 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  1*1  Yl  Afl  . 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collecUon 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  united  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Forel^ 
countries,  incladlng  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  bur  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
HI.  coUcctloiifl  and  Issae  Comniercial  and  Travel* 

Lredlt  '***'  ^^™*****’  *^*^*'**®  parts  of  the  world. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 


WASHINGTON 


Office:  No.  119  Broadway.  IflS.  CO. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 

HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

iQTestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Boosht  and  Bold  on  Commission. 

No.  S  NASSAU  and  18  WALU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

Established  1867.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

22  East  i6tk  St.,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property^  Collecting  Renta 
Management  of  Estates. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

will  Issue  Feb.  Ist  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF," 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  Investors. 

This  w'll  be  mailed  free  on  Inn/o  Pallc  Irtwo 
application  to  them  at  lOWa  rails,  lUWa, 

or  323  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Chicago,  lU., 
501  John  Hancock  Bnllding,  Boston. 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 

All  modem  conveniences.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1899. 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Valiir.  Market  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . $.194,130  I'i 

Real  Estate .  1,7 SO, ‘449  74 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,000,000  OO  1,909,S00  OO 

State  Bonds  .  .  ‘4,1,000  OO  ‘40,SOO  OO 

City  Bonds..  .  731,31133  790,31133 

Railroad  Bonds  .  1,‘443,000  oo  1,330,030  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  103,000  OO  90,300  00 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  l‘40,3OO  Ott  17‘4,,137  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks  ‘4,4‘43,100  OO  4,090,194  00 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  100,000  ««  339,430  oo 

TrustCo.  Stocks  .  33,000  00  9l,.lOO  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate  . ‘443,493  ;t3 

Lioans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  1‘41,0‘4,’i  OO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands  of 

Agents .  .i:f.'t,933  9!t 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  .Tan- 

uary.1899  . _  .-,0,034  is 


Of  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 


I  E.  S.  FRENCH. 


Assets, 

$  1 4,000,000. 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Camtal . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 

Net  Surplus . 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


.10,034  13 
$1-4,101,104  79 

$3,000,000  OO 
4,043,377  OO 
034,733  43 

_ 4,4-47,304  30 

$14,io77iti4  79 
,$;,4‘47,3tr4  30 


DANIEL  A.  HEALl),  President. 

JOHN  H.  W  ASHBURN,  ».  v;..  p„.,i,ients 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  l  Mce-Prt  siileiits. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE.  i 
AREUNAH  M.  BUKTIS,  «  “  w*  >es. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  i 

E.  H.  A.  CORRE.A  I  .  Secretaries 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY,  f 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSW'ELL,  ) 

New  York,  Jan.  10,  1899. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

iVe  give  special  atteuilou  to  the  management  of  HInneaprilt 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prod  ao< 
be  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  cat 
be  Bold.  • 

Flfteem  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  li 
effecting  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  u-ju; 
agemeut  of  your  property,  write  na 

MAMDV  I  AiNRTI  atfipercent.  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
munCi  LUAlvCU  uinneapoUs  improved  Heal  Estate,  a:  « 
per  cent,  present  actnal  cash  valna  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S.  THOMPSON, 

too  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


I  The  Policies  Issued  by  the  Wuhington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  tiiree  years,  and  incontestable  after 
1  «jne  year,  except  as  speclflcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
lulvantages  tliat  eommend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

AflFords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 

6%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actnal 
settlers  onlu.  16  years’ experience  In  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  $160,000  Invested.  None  bat 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T.  BODDER,  Finaneial  Agent, 

303  Centary  Ballding,  MlnneapoUa,  Minn. 


— ===J  Kt'rway  and  Ceutrsl  Eur<w. 
Small  party  condu.  ted  by  I’KOFESSOk  CA  JllLLE  THUR- 
WANUKK,  .31  Pierre  Hullding,  Boston. 


in  a<Uirea»iny  advertisers  patronisinu  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  JBvangelist. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  Ain)  SURPLUS, 


$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEKEST  ALLOWEIt  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  ind  ividuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jaiies,  Vice-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Scamd  Viee-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TBCSTEEB. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harskn  Rhoades, 
•Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr.. 


!  Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

I  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 

I  Frank  Lyman, 
George  F.  Viktor, 
W’m.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

I  John  Claflin, 

I  John  J.  Phelps, 

I  Daniel  Lord, 

I  John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

i  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DANSVILUE,  N.  Y. 


A  Magnificent  Health  Insti¬ 
tution  established  in  1858;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night’s  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hoars  from 
Buffalo.  PlreProol,Main  BnUd- 
ing.  All  modem  Improve¬ 
ments;  servloe  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  Illustrated  lltera- 
tare. 


The  Moliere 
Thermo-Electric  Bath 

Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 

THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


n  the  treatment  of  Rhenma- 
llsm.  Gout,  Bright's  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In- 
eqnalltlee  of  the  Circulation, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Swretary, 

BOX  204.  0.nMlll.  Livlng*ton  County.  H.  Y. 


